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BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 
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MONDAY 29cli SfiPl’filVIHKS 
at li am 

nt New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

CiUtlbli’llC £.1 

TUYCSDAY iSOtli SRPTHEWBCK 

nt 3.30 pm (Lots 360 to 45*) 

and toll owing day at 10.30 ani (f, ats 457 tl> GS0) 

House Sale at Much Hadliam Hall 

Ni\ Bishops Stortford. Herts. 

« .»<**- <=■-..» ii» 

, CtftffitftHc C 5 

HCDNKSDAY 8 th OCTOBER 

at 10.30 am ; 

at Sothcby King and Chaftsuare, 

Station Rood, Pul borough y 

West Sussex RH20 lAj • , 

Telephone : (07982 ) 3831 

Printed Books' 


graphy, and oriieis ’ " a ‘ u ™ Kef* e„ce/ T ra«| u.d 

CiUiilnoui! Et 

1 flUJtSOA 1 T 9 tli OCTOBER 
and following day at 1 pm ; 
at 115 Chancery Laue 

Printed Books 

K^rjssgwjtyj-i’cs s-assa? 

, Ciitoltian? Cf.W 

MONDAY 13th OCTOBER 
and following day at It am 
at New Bond Street 

Fine Grienla! Manuscripts, Miniatures and Qajar Lacauer 

C«n.ar y . P„,i a „. oluLu,, 

. „ C'.it-i/ni-rrO Mill 

FflfUAl I7lfi OCTOBER 
al fl am anil 2.30 [im 
at New Huml Sheet • ’ 

Ephemera 

d^y; p. r ocuuj!.?foi^ J, pn ,d iV/j ,K, ,i,od v ul **”»**k* 

a,, d valentines. . .1 V IV » Mi iidvciTisenieiKs. pnstcji ds 

; p . P f 

' Ctuhgue KG 


GENERAL VAtANCIES 



EXPERT HOME TUITION FOR 

G.C.E, 

decrees, * 

: IBSc fEconJ and LIB 
v . V^W«ltfal London 
1 : •utomM decfrdai) . 
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BOOK club 

' assistant . 

or raUorbook r clu! i^8?jdan. lctl ' ,s Ssr ' lM < °0iUfim<M! 

* o«|fer form,,. 

• detail. Previous ^pedenefdoti ^SSnuS !^ . ■“ w Eor 

hJKour"*^ 

.K^sssr^ - ' i “" u ' 
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Catalogue 22 
Fall 1980 
210 

INTERESTING 
BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 
ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS 

A Jtiluuiijri f ip in dim* -.luck 
t idily illusirjteil in 
colours and black and 
while 

prices mm* in,; fi-um 
£150 tn £<91,000 
copies available bn 
demand .it C5. -US$12 

MCO ISKAKf, 

Kqr^. llooks 

Kehersgraciit 526 
10t7 Civ AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands 
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ALL (ir^S 'bdolii nn.l on 
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PUBLIC g UNIVERSITY 


WATERFIELD'S 

Ciitalogiiv .IK 

Ffv-ii l|i ■ilutt'ilfi 

KN<;i,lS!l 

I.1THRATUKI-: 

& iVl()i)i atr\ 

MUST EDITIONS 

m.ui 

'nij'' »'"/* A I'alc .11 a Tub 

11 / 04 , mi,/ 11 tfter vifhiniid). 

111 {{fern ll'nnbii'nri/t, T. S 
nlliif, Urn-tit JntUfi, U’vntl- 
h>nn l.i'ivte, ihiimhu 1 
Niiiwrs anti ti, K . t/uve Sitwells 

J 6 . Park l-n,| si.. Oifnr.l 

HW-i-St 741*0*1 


HI VVAHI> 

llMT^Wt!!' Mm, I t .»r 
llivlurir V-il. II, 1430 

AN Nil VI. KlClMfrH 1470 . 
ad. 70 

■»*»KMHr« ».lrl.. 

S3 llnlUuil l*ji», \,u nu#l 
l.iiuilun U.d, 
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Unleeraliy of Leiden (Tho Netherlandi} 

chair of art history (m/ffi 

v-ictvuiy nuinh'r 0 313 


Applla.intc .ira IiivHihI for ,1 Cinir of A*t Hijroiy 
J? nal f 6 1,1 11,6 Dopailmunl ol I lintory Art in iho 
r-jsculiy ol Arts al |ho Univorail/ of Loidon 
Tha pool will be available from 1 Suplombor 1901 
The subject in question la tho HJaiory of 
Docorallvp and Applied Aria within Western 

SSJ-ISri?* M .! dd !® Afl ® 3 10 lh9 nras9fl * da A 

speolal zina tn particular in tho sludy of interior 

decoration and Boclal usa. 

The person appointed will ba required to (each 
and conducl research In tha domain of tho 
History of Applied Arte; to stimulate and 

w !i!!lflh“"n rM “ re " hla 0wn a P« ,! " 
Held within the Department of Htelory of An- and 

Iinf P , 1 u furlh « rm P r o. to mainlaln active . 

wh«« i W h olher ff,flU,uUon3 « such as miteaumg 
where aspects of Applied Arte are the subject ol 

preserved^™ ,ha ral9vanl ob J * CI « * 
Prabrance for (he post wifi be given to a 

n M Hislor y ab,a Id prova an interoat 

■ ? r ‘ a ' Forel fl n MndidatM 

: SSffl 85 iaaate^ , 

. SSSfiL— *• ,ubml,i *^‘ "« 

0e dekaanVah do faculieli der leueran 
. ftcponbuqi 79 .-&H OJ L«Wo» f 
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Subject Adriiar-^iW' 
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The Tennyson 
Album 

/l Biography in Original 
Photographs . 

ANDREW WHEATCHOFT 
/nfroc/ucf/on 
5tt* Jio/r/) Betjeman 
A re-creation of the life and 
times of Alfred Tennyson 


through photographs, many of 

* them printed here for the first 
time. It shows Tennyson as his 
friends saw him, and explores 
his life through the extra- 
ordinary richness of the photo- 
graphic record. 0494 X ‘ Over 

'■ 150 half-tones £ 10.50 

Annotations to 
‘Finnegans Wake' 

• ROLAND McHUGH 

1 The first volume to synthesize 
relevant material from all the 
disciplines the Wake covers into 
•' ft one-volume guidebook that 
can be read side oy side with the 
, Wake itself. 0661 6 (cloth) 

£17 95. 0666 7 (paper) £5.95 

Joyce’s Politics 

, DOMINIC MANGAN1ELLO 

University of Ottawa 
Dispelling the view that James 
Joyce had no politics, this study 
i links the political content of hie 
. i novels with his own views, 
i 0537 7 £12.50 

Marginalia 

Part 1 

1 SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 

Edited by George Wha/fey 
Comprising annotations on 73 
books by S3 authors made by 
Coleridge, ranging, from a 
single word to a substantial 
essay. Collected Works of 
Coleridge Vof. 12 0249 1 £32 

Selected Poems ■ 

JON SILK IN 

Selections from six of Jon 
Silkin’a collections published 
. between 1964 and 1976, bring- 
. mg together the work of one of 
Our finest poets. 

06 14 4 (paper) £4. 95 

Nine Lives 

■ Cats in Folklore 
KATHARINE M. BRIGGS 

. Gathering together many of the 
legends and tales that surround 

■ cats, Katharine Briggs looks at 
the cat In folklore from ancient 
Egypt to the present day.’ 

1 0638 1 Illustrated £7.95 ’ 

, John Dobson . . 

- Architect prid Landscape ?.< „i ! ' 
Gardener - 

LYAtt WllKES 
A biography of one of the most 
: Important architects of the early 
: nineteenth century, illustrated 
throughout with examples of 
, his varied work. Oriel Press 
Publications 0 85362 1810 

The Origins of Britain 

IXOYD and . 

, JENNIFER LAING 
, Chronologically the first of the 
five-volume Britain before the 
Conquest series, this book fol- 
lows the path of man f s occupa- 
tion of Britain from earliest' 
times to the late Bronze Age. . ■ 
0431 1 Illustrated th rougher , : 
£7.95 


Copyright: 

Intellectual Property in the 
Information Aye 
EDWARD W. PLOMANand 
L. CLARK HAMILTON 

Executive Director. International 
Institute of Communications; 
Assistant Director, Library of 
Congress 

Analyses Ihe wider implications 
of copyright as an instrument 
lor or dering the flow of informa- 
tion and culture within and 
among societies. 

0539 3 C 12.50 

Race, IQ and Jensen 

JAMES R. FLYNN 

Professor of Political Studies, 
University of Otago 
Previous books on race and 10 
have attempted to relute 
Jensen's views, but this Is Ihe 
first book which answers him 
coherently on every point, 
summarizing his arguments in 
full. 0651 9 £10. 50 

Ancient Indian Magic 
and Folklore 
MARGARET STUTLEY 
Drawing on many years' study 
of religious cults and folklore, 
Margaret Slutley provides an 
introduction to the ancient 
magic and folklore ol India. 

0388 9 £6.50 

Muhammad 

Seal of the Prophets • 

MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA 
KHAN 

An appraisal of Ihe life of 
Muhammad which ennbles tho 
reader to assess for himself the 
life and significance of the 
Prophet of Islam. 0610 1 
1 paper } £4.95 

T*r* Winning 
Chess Combinations 
MIKHAIL TAL 

And Victor Khenkin 
The secrets of winning chess 
combinations, the vory heart 
of chess are described and 
explained in this book by 
Russian Grandmaster Mikhnft 
Tal. 0630 6 Illustrated 
throughout £9.60 

Place-Name Changes 
Since 1900 
ADRIAN ROOM 
A world gazattaer covering ail 
the many Changes In plaie- 
names since 1900. 07027 
£8.96 ; ; ■ 

Neyv Paperbacks 


History of the 
Islamic Peoples , 
CARLBROCKELMANN 

. 052 10 (paper) £695 

The Bantu-Speaking 
Peoples of Southern 
Africa^ 

1 * i&Uwokb -Tdokfc ; 

0708 6 (paper) £12.80 

The Metaphysical 
Foundations of 
Modem Science 
E.A. BURTT. . 

• 0588 1 (paper) £4.60 

The Fundamental 
Questions of 
.Philosophy '' 

‘A chewing • . .. 

; 0586 Sipapty £2.85 
ISBN Prefix: 07100 . 

. 1 i- • • . / V 
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By Margaret and Patrice Higonnet 


maruakit anii I* Ai kick Itenjninin ('on^KtiK : !)«■ Iii lilirili’- rlu-/ l**s niiiclfrnr.-i- -KcritK iiolitiqucx. 

mni-t tic IVsprit d(> li* n (j lie'll'. He IVs|nit tU- timqiiihc cl <U- I’liMii-pullon 

Annalcs lleiijiinilu CenKluni- — VhIiiiiic 1 

Kticnne Uofiiiiinn : l.i- ** lVmri|ifs tic |iii)iiii|tic ’* ilc ltciijinnin Cnnsl*m- ■ 
l.n ccncsc il'mic iirnvre cl IVviiliMluii tic In pcnscc tie Inn mitcur (17B9-i^j: 
Klicnue ltofmnnn, NinTu-rl 1-Tnrcr mid ullicrs : rrihlingniiiiiic imnkiioue 
dcs tierhs sin* llcnjniniti Const nut ( 17%-1!)Nll) 9 - 

Rubin ness Jean Delay : Avant Mpiimirc— Il’iinc minute ii raitlrc i,n. 


V. J. HWill 
ANTHONY tllKAl. 1'UCII 

i *, ■ ■ ■' 1 • ' 

' ' PHILIP t. ARK II*' 
. ANDREW MOTION 

P/UUlCk (j'CONN'DB 


•f H IT/ sn El'll. 


Tliomas Mann : Tuycliiii'licr 191 H- 1*121 
Stuart Sykes : l.es rnniuii.* dr Claude Sintiin 

Dick Francis : Keflex 
' tV T. Ptuiuti : A Itmisc Called Madrid 

Denyse Vaulrin : Mimi ItamlHiclie mi l.n Jrnncsxu il'Hortcnsc Schneider 
Jacques Offenbuch : Notes d'un At u sir ten en Voyafie 
Alexander Paris i Jacques Offenbach 


s. s. 1'R/iwr.R Theodor Fontunc : Wundcriinxm durch Iwixland unit Sciinttcland 


ri.irK sim'iiKi-F. 


VlC I UR I A 111 KNOlNNlNi: 


jttllN \VI.I«;iMMAN 
RAY IK'KFNlll.N 

( a ill HUN YVIMUIIT 

PATRICK MtTAKIIIY 
tUC.V.N WKRVR 

pami. PRrsruN 

i;iuhmi> aiaksiiai i. 
NIIKMAN HTIINi: 

JUIIN I'ltVK 
NHsTA IIUIICKTK 


RICH AHII I'MIIUKNH 
(•AY (T.IIIOKII 
r.KVCF. MDRMISUN 
JOHN RYl.i: 
T. J. H1NYON 
NICIIARlI CUMIIH 


ANURRW SAINT 


VIRGINIA IJ.KWELf.YN SMITH 
PATRICIA CR Alii 

GEORGE STEINER 

ALAN IIILL 

MICHAEL 0UTI.ER 
, JUICHABI. HOFMANN 
STEPHEN PLAICE 
COLIN RUSS 

. BprfAJtfc'tttoMa 


Ocoffrcy Boycott : Opening lip t 

li. W. Swiiiitoii and John fVomlcuck ( Kiliimsl : |tai , ctay<i World of Crkta- I 
The (iunte from A to /. * 

IteKinuld Hositnqiiel (With Wallacr KcyIiiiitiI : I.rt’s (Set Thi'niigh Wednenbj-t 
My 25 ycai'K with 1 TN F 

Itoy I’lomley : Days Sernied I.oiikit ; 

Vat Daonican ; The Spechil Years It. 


Henry Miller : The World of l.uwrem'P. Sextet J. 

Volkcr SchlHndorff : l)ic llU'chiriiininri f; 1 

Wlllinni K. Key lor : Jacques liniiivlllr und the It rn,i Usance of Ro>nUst j 
History In Twentieth-Cenlnry Frnnce . L 

Philippe Arlts, with Michel WinoeV. : IU\ tiUturlrii du (limanehc | 

Daniel Leconte : Lex picds-uolrs -llisloiie rt portrait ri'unr communwlf C' 

Pntrogyntlom in Paris 

ton Olhson : Fn hnsen de Jose Antonio R*. 

Kof*er .Sermon : The .MrimhiK of ( 'on m> i t at Uni J 

Peter Hroucek (Hditor) : Fin Criirml ini /.wiellcht 

l.CNlie Mitchell ; Holland House - J 

J. G. Llnkat Travrllcrs In Ihirnpe l 

1 , 

Commentary 

Jeevea Takes ClmrRe (For tune Theatre) 

Women's Iiukkch of Men (ICA) 

Palilnl Concert (Royal Festival Hall) 

Slow Motion (Camden Plaza Cinema ) 

Dressed lo Kill (Odeou Cinema, l.rlcrster Square) 

The Big Red One (Claude Cinenui, llvynmrket) ' j 

To the Editor i 

Among this week's contributors ' 

Manfredo Tfthirl and other*.: Vienna Hokhu— 1^ uollticii residradale ■' 
Vienna soclallsto, 1919-J.l 

Author, Author L 

Fifty Years on • '• 

F. M. Mqyer t The Third MKa Symoni - 9 

Jennifer Lash : From May to October ' • . ■j , 

Goethe's Plays— Translated with Introductions by Char Lea E. 

Publishing In Africa 

Alfred Andersch : Der Vater eines Murders— Fine Schulgetthkfate J . i 
Jurek Becker s Nach der ersien ZiiWunft 

Gerhard Roth : Wlnicrreisc t\i 

Gabriele Wohmann : A ch w-le gut, das neimand weis ^ — -i 

adll.I •' *a ■ _ a , 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT : 

De U Libcrte chcz les modernes 
EcriH politiques 
.Edited by Marcel Gj ticket 
Paris : Livre de Poclie. 

2 253 02353 

De I’esprit dc conquSte 
Preface by Denis de Rmigemont 

&Kx e: ,W 

De I'esprlt de couqudte et dc I'usur- 
pat loo 

Edited by Ephraim Harptz 
Ceaeva: Slatkiue. 

2 05 00014G 0 

Annates Benjamin Constant 
Volume 1 
Geneva: Droz. 

ETIENNE HOFMANN : 

I,es " Prlnclpes de politique ” de 
Benjamin Constant 
La gen£se d’une oeuvre et 1 evolu- 
tion de la pensee de Leur auteur 
(17d9-ltK)6) 

Two volumes 
Geneva : Droz. 

•L. 

ETIENNE HOFMANN, NOR BERT 
FUttftttfl and others : 

Bibliographic analytiquc dcs der its 
sur Benjamin Constant (179G-L980) 
319pa. Oxford : Voltaire Fmmiiution. 
£16. 

0 7294 0254 1 


It is depressing not to have any 
enemies at all, and Benjamin 
Constaut once lamented, “on me 
bait peu In fact, however, he 
was thoroughly disliked, both by 
others and by himself. Napoleon 
detested hint, as did most rightists, 
leftists, and centrists. In 1314, Mme 
de StaSi threatened him with a 
lawsuit and berated him, of nil 
things, for not being French enough. 
After his death, his .self-criticism* 
were repeated by Suinte-Hcuve, who 
created the legend of a sceptical 
Adolphe-Constant whose political 
inconsistencies could he explained 
by his dependency on various 
women. Stendhal described De hi 
'religion as " imo osp5ce de enpuci- 
nade protosLanto ", Ju more recant 
yeap, Henri Guillemin In iilucteon 
books and essays hns repeatedly 
broken thU supposed buiierfly on 
tue idieel of Christ inn Democratic 
morality: Constant was a liar and 


a cheat, a syphilitic Swiss degener- 
ate, a nms cciilm who speculated oil 
hteti.s netimwix. in formed for the 
police, hikI cynically framed his 
opinions to suit the times. These 
views arc lurgoly absurd, lull they 
arc not wholly implausible, because 
much of Constant's life was on (he 
face uf it a series of dismal failures 
and contradictions which somehow 
worsened as he struggled lu set his 
life in order. 

His sentimental life was unusually 
chaotic. Distance and I'ohstacle 
were for hint the two keys to love. 
The emotional centrepiece wus the 
liaison with “ I'homme-fomme " 
Mine de Stool, which lusted from 
1794 to -1811, an irreplaceable cata- 
lyst for both of their talents, but 
debilitating also, marred as it was 
by endless quarrels, attempted 
suicides and great scenes. Scattered 
along the way were a first marriage 
with an insignificant German lady, 
who ended her life surrounded by a 
menagerie of 120 birds, thirty-six 
cats, eight dogs, and assorted 
squirrels, fish, snakes, and 
monkeys ; and a string of un- 
successful or unconsuminated 
affairs with, inter alia. Talma’s 
former wife Julie and Chateau- 
briand's dgdrie, the very beautiful 
and very stupid Mmo R6cnmior. 
Only after forty did he find occa- 
sional tranquility os the third hus- 
band of Cltarlouc von Hurdcnbcrg, 
whose principle attraction was her 
ability to bore. 

Constant’s public life as a poli- 
tician was of u piece. He remained 
in the opposition for thirty years, 
waiting in the wings or leaping on 
to sinking boats. He did not achicva 


office during the Directory, was 

S ulckly expelled by Bumipurtc from 
ie Tribunat, embraced tho cause 


of Bernadette in 18J3, and joined 
liis enemy Bonaparte just in. time 
for Waterloo. The ntosL startling 
sequence In his career is this voite- 
face of the Hundred Days. He first 
denounced Bonapmie again as a 
Corsican usurper, ami a milivuvy 
tyi uui: " C’est Atlilu, e’est Gengis- 
khiin.’’ Three weeks Inter lie 
ogvood to drnft the emporor’s new 
liberal constitution, the Acte 
AtUlitionnel. Lute lu life ho 
achieved political equilibrium of a 
nil her negative variety ■ ns a lend- 
ing spokesman of the opposition in 
the Clinmhor of Deputies. Even 
after the July Revolution which 
brought his rriemts to power, lie 
fuileil in his third effort u> become 
n member or the Academic V van- 
Vul.se. 


Intellectually Constant':; lire until from the cud of the lull igluen men t 
1813 seemed deceptively blank. He to the assertion uf the Romantic 
had nnt published enough. At forty- vision. There is Adolphe, of course, 
six he hud a mere handful of published in 1816 hut written years 
pamphlets and a translation to his before that date, us well ns the 
name. His most successful effort Jownaux in limes, the work on 
to dale was a piece of 1797, Des religion that he culled PnluthiHsine, 
reactions politiques, which elicited and the two political Ur t exit’. Frag.’ 
a response from Kunt, hut which manis J’mi auvitige nlninduiuid sur 
hardly compared with the hooks lu possibility tl'une Constitution 
and essays tliut flowed at Coppet' rdpuhlicah ie thins im grand pays 
from the pens of Mme de Stndl, and Principcs de politii/ue applic- 
Sismoudl, Prosper de ftarante, and able* d ton* les gnufuniements. 

A W. Sclilcgel. HU five-act A self-fulfilling prophecy is at 
alexandrine version ot Schillers work hero: because Const. nit's life 
trilogy Wallenstein was never thought scundaloua or uuim- 

staged, for reasons apparent mime- poi'tant, his papers were ignored or 
diataly to us renders and by 1829 eve] | destroyed. Most dreadful wax 
tn Constant himself, _ the decision of his daughter, Alber- 

tine de Stflfil, to burn his corre.i- 
. - poudence with her mother, vandal- 
ism the likes of which have made 
» it more possible for critics to dimi- 
nish Constant’s literary mid political 
stature. An edition of Ills Oewret 
completes would restore the his- 
torical balance. It would also great- 
ly facilitate the flow of acholurship 
on Constant, which no longer 
focuses as exclusively on Adolphe 
ns it did some years ago. Scholars 
i- today have beipm to apply rhetoric- 
al and linguistic as well as thematic 
analysis to the neglected sectors of 
his opus, such as his a plays, his 
book on religion, or his polittcul 
- speeches. Tile relation of the pares 
. to the whole has been obscured by 
tho fragmentary publication of the 
, texts. The publication of complete 
; works, as Edmund Wilson aggres- 
sively showed, cuu at times be a 
,| kind of academic flummery, but for 
1 Constant it is a true necessity, Much 

Rain unit! » /. *<!*; is t0 be tiopad from the complete 

Benjamin Constant c IS25 , eaitio „ of f,| s wor j, s proposed by 

' - - i 1 the. Benjamin Constant Association 

.. . , . ' at. tile congress held in July at 

Not surpvi singly, Constant .com-, Lausanne lo commemorate Can- 
pared himself to lus own library: at ant’s death 150 years ago on 

worn out by much travel but uncut December 8. 

Mu'. II while, papL-rs GOPtimu, » 



rindicfl-tPH bv “ I ” nr “1 ’* in the wimmwnny, ™ 

Saii> ih 1 ii »i,i' im* j , If ..,r uiih ' turn up. Among recent archival 
jlHlrlHHb ) and tilt ]UHS III UlIIX Willlj finilc 1C Inc rniTF^tltiildoiU'F Ts'iftl 
Mme de Stael had apparent ly used. 11 '!*. ^ e v Uta.l\w ii 

"?l 'mo xonible'^ ha comnlnfncd’ ««•» teodiied Vv NuiTiun 

'iSSltii P° U {&lSon d “,h n “u?fcH J *o™n “««“ 

i " ,s i sss a&® fSS 

self-daprecatory Jogend, TO |gj |t expect, but unexpectedly also 

In fuel, however, well before ) the warnu>h of Ills friendship liar 
Con. limit left, Mme dc Stahl, Jiistl both- Slsimmdi mid Mine dc Stadi 
mnnuscrlpis already contained Inj nt.tjio very moment of the. quarrels 
substanilul form the works which* between ilio two lovers. A. more 
ninko of him the most in to rest in a i aysteinniic . uiidorstnndinc of C.on- 
tmd perhaps 'the' Wat’ impDriantf stunt in his curly >qnd initltllc, venrs 
figure of Frc\ich politics and letiork^ will also a merge from the public a- 
in thut critical period' that runs > tlun of his cnrrospondcnco with 


New books from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS - 


Belle de Cluirri^rc, vvhicti will 
appenr in her collected works, and 
from the letters tu Louis-Fovditu.iul 
and Thtrise ilnhcr, which Etienne 
Hnfmunn - lias etliied for lIio 
C a fliers Sfaetiens. Some of Con- 
stant’s letters tu other acquaintance-? 
like -Lulse Goeckhmisen und the 
notairc l-'ourcatiU de Pavunt may 
yet surface to be included in lihe 
prnjecLL'd edition of the S.UOq 
letters he is known to have penned. 
Other letters of indirect relevance 
like Wilhelm you Humboldt's ex-. 
changes wluli Mine de Stool may 
emerge from private archives. 

Cot. stain’s printed political writ- 
ings and the many drafts that pte.- 
cede d diem are also undergoing u 
wise A jour. Etienne Hofmann, 
secretary af the Constant AssocU: 
tion, will shortly 'publish the 3806 
version of the Priucipes de politique 
11815) with a volume of common: 
tary that will surely be a major 
contribution to the field. Other 
works of relevance to scholars are 
coming thick and fast. Hofmann's 
excellent Bibliographic analytiqUe 
des dcriu sur Benjamin Constant 
(J796-19S0). with its critical' sum- 
maries ami thematic indexes, is 
invaluable) research tool that will 
shortly he keyed to a computer at 
the University of Lausanne to print 
out selective listings. Mare detailed 
analyses of recent scholarship arc 
to bo found In rhe two bibliographic 
essays by Pierre Deguise uml Frank 
Paul Bowman in the Annalas Ban- 
ja min Constant, 

..-To judge. .from the Lausanne Con-. 
.Kress, three topics still duuiitiatu 
Constant scholarship — the imm, the 
politician, and tile thinker — 

although this division is under pt as- 
sure from those wliu argue (uguinst 
Sitinic-BtMivc nr Humid N tea Unit) 
for the internal coherence uf Con. 
stunt’s work. 

" L'hoinnie ot l'ueuvre ” cunsti. 
lutes nt once the most iradUhmui 
and exhuusied subject of Constant 
sc ho I a r sh ip (Hen j ami ii • Adolphe, 

(‘•vrmulne-MnlluMS) and the cuneern 
of some innnvutive current ''■wm'k. 
TiaciitionallsLs are still ut work ok 
( he genesis of tdxts like Adolpha 
and Cifcite, dlfferciiliaiing the flc. 
tional siiTieturua frum tho life ie< 
curded in- the Journaux intimes 
and elsewhere. Tile end tiling prob. 
lem l}crc bus been defining Con- 
stant, a task which lie himself he- 

{ inn i like linmlai, Faust, and Byron, 
Jonjnmin described lilmsolC os a 
divided spirit, a study 'lira nntradfc- 
lions, cuutplgtely ficiuiouH und com* 
pletcly real. As a rasulti die 
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w ^E 1 d,,0^, 1 Zeiisrhrift fiir h’oifairorfChuitg 

Beet hold HInx j Art in the Third Reich 

Michael Ho II lug ton ; G Unter Gra**— The Writer In it Plu rails* 8 offW 

The Weltengst of (Kwald Rpenglec 

Kenneth Williams : Add Dropv 

.££ J 1 ** 11 '- 1 S rtl «*ber*er s We PiSp' dVivmbwipitm . 

Kunert : Afaiofungsverfahren 
Ernst Jandl : Der Gel be (fund 

Jurjen Tl«oli«Wy Sthw«re Erdr, ll.wh 

Kurt Ma rti : Gedlchte . 

Guillevict Vlvrc co pJ^ET^TtHien aV«-Lude AlW^T ^ AW* v< 
Autito^potmes 1969-1979 

Takls Slnoponlqs ^Lands cape of i temh^Selccted Poiewi [' , . 
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Of Prelates and Princes 

A S tudy of the Economic and Social Position of the 
Tudor Episcopate 

FELICITY HEAL 

Tha Tudor bishops were men oi great temporal, as well as 
spiritual, power and Influence. This book examines their 
sctlviUea as temporal tarda: U seeks to discover how wealthy 
they were and how they applied their revenues. Dr Heal draws 
upon research already undertaken in particular dioceses, and 
provides the drat general study ol these Important Issues. 

E 17.50 net 

A Great Estate at Work 

The Holkham Estate audits inhabitants In the 
Nineteenth Century 

SUSANNA WADE MARTINS 

■ fhemaa William Coke, Ihe improving landlord, was a legend 
Within his own llietlme, end Ihe agriculture of Ihe Holkham 
•slate was set lip as a line examplo lo be followed by farmers 
Md landlords alike. This detailed study depicts life and work 
*• ,he estate, both from the landlord's point of view, and from 
“ ,a .t ol the tenant farmer end cottager. EM.OQ nel 

The Hessians 

Mercenaries from HasSen-Kasssi lit tit© American 

Revolution 
RODNEY ATWOOD 

The Hessians am Infamous lit American history for their role as 
pn oi the British forces sent lo crush tho colonists rebellion 
in 177Q. This study Is the first to make extensive useof 
roanuscript sources In Germany, Britain end America to put the 
n&salap* Ii> their historical context end to provide a more Just 
Mtessmehtotthwiv. - £12.50 net 


Coffee in Colombia 18504970 < 

An Economic, Social ?nd pgltycal His lory ; \ 

MARCO PALACIOS . j 

Colombia Is (fie world's second greatest producer of polfee, 
which since the test quarter ol the nineteenth century has been 
Ihe mainstay ol its economy. This book traces the hlfclory ol 
collee producing and 'ftsrke ling Id Colombia lr6ni its. 
beginnings In the 1870 , s’dnd relates lie growing Impfrtance lo 
the evolution of Colombian politics and society. ' K 18.00 net ^ ^ 

Cambridge LatinAfnerlcan Studies 30 ; | 

The Bureauci-atyofilan Tantes 

HANS BIELENSTEIN ■ - ’ ' 

This is the first modern, comprehensive, and fully dp|u minted 
9 ludy o( Chinese bureaucracy during the Han perladONhen y 1 
many of the basic lines ol Chinese government prajdlfce were 
laid down. Professor Bfeleh4lfeln Vkrtklates ell the Cjmneae 
otdeiat titles and gives their English equivalent El B. 50 net 

Cambridge siui/fas In Chfneae H/sfoty, Literature one/ 
Institutions 1 ‘ ■ • L 


■ Science and Civilisation in 
China 

Volufne V: Qhamlslry and Chemical Technology 
Part'4: Spa'gyrlcal Discovery anti Invention: Apparatus, 
Theories ana Gilts 


JOSEP 


Political Obligation in its J 
Historical Context 

Essays In Pplllical Theory " il : 

JOHN DUNN ' • 

This collection of essays builds on the resources of efeveral 
theoreHoid tradllions in Ihe hqinen sciences and Often a 
distinctive view ol the nature of political theory and Mite 
central rote teJhe understanding, OJ society apd, IndHd, of 
, human life. 1 t ^1d50nat 


Wilh ifie asslsf^riqe 6\ HO HNQ-Y0, UJ GWE1-D JEN ' . 

'Olw^ATrtANSIVlN’ 

rt h’hU’lates't Wumh Irt whet had become a supremely Important 
work' of scholarship provides delalled descriptions, hi (her la r 
unavailable In Ihe West, of laboratory apparatus, the praoesses 
. ol dlBtlllalion and extraction, aqueous reactions, and the main . 

- 'MJm.6nt5bf Chlnesbjftertlcularly Taoist) alchemical ihroq^^; 

• i ■'+ yt:* ' ‘ 

. . CelcslMI lancets - 

A HIstoryand Rationale of Acupuncture and M<kcl 

EUGWEI-DJEN ■ 

.iftnd J^Eey p.EEDHAM • 

this fuHy Hfustteted bobk provldeft a complete historical - /• 1 

pccouJU otlyvonf lhpTnost ancient Iherepeutic techniques of 
Chin es d niBfllcinprif (bln no sense a clinical manual; its 
Important# \\i* )h its contribution to thai oecumenical 
medicine which will eventually combine the beslol Chinese • . [ 
and European knowledge. - £45.00 net, 

.. J . ■■ j 

Presidential Decision Making 

The Economfe Policy Board 

RQGERB.FcjRTER . 

This Inside acpounl of American govein men tel policy ihakTnff 
examines the organisation and lunelldne'oi the cablnet-tevat 
body which GeraktFord described as 'ihd'inost Important 
institutional innovation of my Administration’- . £12-50 net 
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William Wharton 


5* 


'It is a stunning performance' — Robert Nye in the GUARDIAN 

'Most memorable... Wharton Is exceptionally gifted' 

— John fowlc-s 

'Totally compulsive' — da/ly hugraph 
£ 1.25 


'Excellent Women ond A Glost of Slewing* are for me the 
finest examples of. high.cojnedyto have appeared in England 
during the past seventy-five years' — David Cecil 

Excellent Women A Glasc of Blessings . 

£1.25 £1.35 

David Cook 

Wh\J Ed 

Winner of the hawihornoen prize for 1979 

'Original, brilliant and harrowing. He Is a real writer... 
through his desolating story there emorges, if one's nerves 
and stomach are strong enough, something like a radiance' 
— C.P. Snow 

£1.75 

WILLIAM TREVOR 

'A master of perSuaiWe teclism wha^mond? q grdpMc 
style to matcH It..', he has surpassed himself In simplicity of 
structure, ferlilily of mveution, ruthless characterization 
o nd diabolic of humour' — Sean 0'fnolain in the WtoH MMfcS 

Levers of Iholr Time end Other Stories 

£1.95 - 

The CfcIMrtti ef Dynmeuth The Old Beet 

£1.75 £1.75 

Vladimir Nabokov 

'The variety, force and richness of Nabokov's perceptions 
have not even the palest rival In modern fiction... the 
nearest thing to pure sensual pleasure that prose can offer' 
— Martin Amis in the lurir statesman * 

Lolita Leek at the Herlcqubtc! 

£1.50 £2.50 

Giimn mass 

The Flounder 

'The mosler of the mixed response ond multiple vision; again 
cod again he produces In the reader a delighted wince, a 
sense of disgusted relish, a high-spirited despair, an almost 
persecutory glee' wnbay nuts > 1 

£1.95 

" •• > j ; ; j>V: • ; 

•• Winner oOtie Nobel Prize foriil«a(ix* •: 

THE FAMILY MOSKAT 

'A mostgrpiece, a trjumph' -*■ Frederic Raphbelln the 
v ; WNfcATTiMtt. • *- : - ■: ■; • 

.'A rich, splendid- novel, full of memorable choraclers, 

.. memerabl* scenes' ~ IKw socieIV 



imuuuls and tellers arc marked, as Constant was more aware of ilic Staiobiiiski. As an act of - . 

he BHt ir bv ** IMmhiiutlc tie purler con tradici ions m Ins own urftimums wiihln lliu larger mo bill French tradition 

pour la galerie ” i and even the inelo. than hu sometimes been supposed, tensions or transform ^ *Ji a i . 

Sinnmtic sniciilt- scenes, recorded by Ce m«o vm.s dues lu , U« once text or isolated momemS'I f 

others must be seen m* exercises in mused, “est si Jumc i|tu*_ Ip con- ence implies stasis aadfcfc l n i%h Sclilei 

the c rent in u of a life-fiction, “ dcs Dane cm pnrfaiipitieni vim . After In recreate the g Rpi ft and 

f tire Hi's tie ihMiro" like Byron's all. to p.» mi wnli ElmiK.'imnii s iiu;i;tnl movement, both ft* Sal 

amnions i lieu tricaJi lies. This self- nr«umei»l about w.ir*. urn I bombs, pnlinoil tosts Incorporate £*’ }>™E « c 

division or .IMuuWanetit, which Cmwiam did notu-v llmi Umnni. the eomra.lietory porcemion SPJl he though 

leiUtinsbiiii in *iy \ie ne *»iiis pas modern si.ih* pm* .■.v.vl/eti.v, had I'hffi'nnue), whether , “laio ro Mme 

lour » foil tin wire reel ", amt winch done well mu of its w*i* with UiMmiuil, m rhetorical ln 1 urait le be 

was I he busis fur ihe irmlilioiial, Gviicrul Uuonupni ii'. Mor.-ovi-i . a*s essai y to ini demandin' Cette I 

iiessimistir vision of u nihilist .Stephen Holmes ]imuts mil in an tinniiiiiiin-ui,,,,,, a heiman.it et d< 


obscures the fact publicized their thought. In Pro- huntan life is characteristic, and it 

a great deal — his testant Germany he found a liberal helps to explain Constant’s sus- 

ind philosophical option akin to his own thought, a picion of historical teleology. 

>r example — with distrust oF forms and an insistence n , r— 
-cl, Wilhelm von on individual experience: “le sentl- U a t i ,n i f KS , 

ither German con- ment religieux ” felt differently in lt,« 

In rirh.o ivlin knew Bnrli h^nrl- blnnv mlnnr Fiani-pc magnet that dtUWS UHtO llSClf file 


'sr“ * ghfi? 1 ,a f,o,ui4re dea id4es 

Ills I'oiii'L’niiiiii nf hi. • .... i.„«. l moral education of man to the mail*- e 


i | | - i ' — ; .,m for the 1.-1 c,*w»i. “x'—-- *- «*”■ » ...(.kfi.iiu, rcio i i—i.ibi. | a uiciiis 

■' \ , .''V'*’ 1 ,u ’ r wiih tlioliQ- ten years in Germany, as a student The importance of the German which drags in its wake Ossian 

ni 1 1 cru, «ne of the ^ »t Erlangen (1782-83), as a Werth- context for interpreting Constant tombstones, love, the spectacle of 

cm iiim iicvHiinnu-ntfi in ihe fd erlan court-functionary at Bruns- emerges from Kurt MiiHer-Vollmer’s heroism, and the hatred of tyranny. 

shi|i presented ut (he codtnt- w j c k (1788-94), as the travel com- elegant paper at the congress ou the ft is his emphasis on disiuterested- 

jUt- \\.w categories of aiuljih, panion of Mmc de Stahl (1803-04), parallels among Wilhelm von Hum- ness that allows Constant to con- 

bi-iiiu i ruiiMu-red from and as a scholar at GBttingen (1811- boldt. Constant and Mme de Stafil. elude that “Tout ce qiti est beau. 

niMiiry and buck. 1814). Of his stays the most fruit* Mliller-Vollmer, who bypasses both toot ce qul est intlmp, tout ce qui 

Hm* lignin 1 1lf debate uu' ful was the third and briefest, modern Reae^f/onsgescAicAfe and est noble participe de ia religion”. - 

H«oW Nlcoho,. Hi M. readable 


cMIiim ilcvfl(i|inu-nt8 inihexi ._j an court-functionary at Bruns- 
\ h, l' lncseiiud at ihe cogfcife w i c k (1788-94), as the travel com- 
i!i»; w.w categories of smu, oMion of Mme de Stahl (1803-04), 


inijipfil in his own ironies, ii imiuy illuntiiiuiinj: riiiiiriliiiiinn. tliougli ciMiiinn < 'niistiint sharn serak aussi la frontilre des id^es thought, is the similarity of his 

being inii-rprcluil li.v yuimg schiilars (onsmiii lenumly d(. imi bk« b.hlri.-riinulmi. ", ser“iL „ views on history, poetry, and the 

like Knri Klinicl.ii iniei u-Mii.illy, Napoleon, be im> .i dom ed ihe llis rnm epiiun of hisinr, 1 n ► n wl nn « bemuRe he w«c m-orol education of man to the mal» 
with pal I if ii hi r focus on coni fin, mi r- rmpemr .ind»-uim»i h bn.| to He Int.riwi.ud wiili his im£ • ; S onSta / U ;,^'o J r CeimanFreil^h stream views of Herder, Schiller, 

avy (turmun fiction. rvlevanoo uf dus iheme uc.dty , lf ,he xcopt- ninooS, Swiss, was the most Gei ' Bnd Wilhelm von Humboldt, as well 

■n,a ui „ n .< ..r ri,M,aiu ?E li 1 7 rT.»iH^x "::!r "r- -MTS gj^vnf-yw^AWJSS s, •' , ' cni:,E ■ ao ' 1 

studies, his politirs, in alsn unmet- studying Un» luoriiry ttm for the French. Constant spent over t ie SchlegUs. 

iiig renewed ini L-resi, ns die division Coiisiuni eb-.u ly midersiood ilie uini/ifir rogeihfr with ihofa- . ten years hi Germany, as a student The importance of the German 
nf labour m the congress bears out. high psychic com uf individu.ilisin, nnierd, one of ih e ^ t g r i an gen (1782-83), as a Werth- context for interpreting Constant 

The quest ion 1ms i wo sides. There i l\ of “In lihcnt* des mmlcnti-s ”. tsiMig iic , vHi»|»iiu‘nts in ih e t& erlan court-functionary at Bruns- emerges from Kurt MiiMer-Vollmer’s 

is Constant, mail of action, a vast lfis literary and imliiicul works urr- preseiiu-d at the confine. w j c k (1788-94), as the travel com- elegant paper at the congress ou the 

subject since his yeaniing for lu riddled wiih criiuiufs of " )'iiii6ri>t ' "V categories of amlja, panion of Mmc de Stahl (1803-04), parallels among Wilhelm von Hum- 

sunnin'il was. in s.iy ilie least, tleri’p- pers mine 1 ”. mid liiilitarimiiMii was j'etug nun Mured from buwn and as a scholar at Gttttingen (1811- boldt. Constant and Mme de Stahl, 

live. CmiM.tm wurked very hard as mu* »i' Ids /iftcs m»ir» , >. If .\i/iif|ifn a hiMory and buck. 1814). Of his stays the most frulfr Miiller-Vollmet', who bypasses both 

a member of ibc Trilnui.il .md as a is rend (I'olliiiviiig Nuriiian King) as licre again tin- debate is I m ■ ful was the third and briefest, modern Rezeptionsgescnichte and 

deputy during ihe Kesioriuioii. His having ilnvc prui.igoiiisis. Adulplie, a fnt.ilisi ami a pragw««iut which marks a critical turn in his the mechanistic stiiay of influences, 

diligence in those yeurs is not ihe Flllnnrc, and smifiy, the l.isi is stum. Frank llmvinan jffii intellectual develojwneut. He mot endeavours, in his own terms, to 

only inference to be drawn from neither ilie villain nor the straw- critic who wonders 'if [», Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Schelllna o-pen up the historical “space" of 

Uplirjim Harpuz’s llecueil tl'iiriidus horse of the piece. While Constant t-cully was n historiaa irnatf. and tpany lesser lights. He was well early Romanticism. What he finds 

1820-24i n useful complcmciu to his condemns 1-ihing icri’s anii-individiui- his conception nf history d«L’ received ; Goethe liked him as much in common among his three authors 

editions of Constant's articles from list pueun nf enlightened despotism, mechanist Scully nomoiheiir w he disliked the future author of is the application of Kantian 

1795 to 182(1 mid from - <Kcnd he also rejects Godwin’s iiiuirclitstic i lysmic. This urgunteai iiuliai De I'AHemogne. With Mme deStael aesthetics to political, ethical, and 

Bourgeois's presentation of Con- 'individualism mid Paine's view of C onsin tit's perception o( tfcri he was coached in Weimar by Henry historical thought, and thus the fur*- 

siam’s corrcspundeitce on behalf , of the suite as a necessnrv evil. ped indivitlual is trasic. tkbc Crabb Robinson on -la nouveue damental unity of their various 

Wilfrid Rognault, n latter-day Cains. r „ Khorf r»n si nn t -v.is reh-.it less is mi extended Racinian*,? philosophic allemaiide . lessons works. 

1" his defence r.f imiiviilu.ilisin maxims, cert nmly do dttciM. -jJJ 1 L’aSm WilSefm^lTprled- Disinterestedness can be taken 

political inle iue increasingly lit 0 f v eights, hut lie was submission of the individdiM JS . cpui_ B ?i as the key Kantian concept filiat is 

Itne .with Ins own view of what he r1so inor< , mini lful nf th.* rule nf tor teal law's. Fatalism h iAnf'. rich Schlegel. transformed from a purely 

had achieved, iicutiicc- Jusiitskis .t,-.,, Test in Cmtsinni's adi«hf As in a l things. Constant was aesthetic, contemplative attitude 


wrX y r 0US *ra*y. Constant now appears to us 

worka ’ fundamentally coherent: what were 

"”i!.‘v«r‘"M J in his deremo of iniiiviiliiaiisiii , wu«.«j uo rkik* Wilhelm and Fried- Disinterestedness can be taken Understood as contradictions are the 

political. I nl« me increasingly hi Rn A of m j nor | tv raRliis. luu he was subniissnm of the indivuWiW. 5. n h d {.V-JS 1 Wiltieim ana f as the key Kaiuiail concept fl 1K j B different facets of a complex but 

lute .with his own view of vluit he a1so w m .n«lful of th.* rule of iwkal laws. Fatalism is rich Schlegel. transformed from a purely wnlfled view of the self. Politics, 

had achieved. Ilcutiico- Jusmski s f0inimm i, y t \ lw j Kt< some ii met ft’® 1 irt Constant's addnh( As in all things, Constant was aesthetic, contemplative attitude literature, and religion are ail 
explication- of Constant s tliought . . becn ^ . r , u | Cl . t ( j,is sumee ftamliliHg hs well as in ihonnr eomewhat ambivalent about Ger- into a formative modal attitude by grounded in the nature of man: 

mid acnon after 18 Brummre, for a a j m »f ar *|*uc«nu* vale’s l.iko ,l,,t Juwnal eiHiiei, H w»i many, which like his German Humboldt, Schiller, and Constant. La sociAtd, le langage, la religion 


example, extends what Bustide said ^ "SSr W nf ' Tw«i-i, 


some jjears ago and. thorn, gbly deWeu ^ 'sti 

iiivnlidutes Guillem in’s 1 libels. T SrW life as in An equally strong w*mi\ 

1 Ii is, 'however, the political irresistible fact, .uni in hi>< ever, run be nimlethnCca 
lliinker.- who 'is experiencing a real R£ flexion.* sur lu tnig. ; i/i<* of I S2‘», cmic. -ptiuii of the imliridwiei 
rebirth. A mini be r of papers under- he actually apukc of tin. need to Uuiouuiy aiul uraunktu. Hi 
line the need to reassess Constant's make the modern ibefiie a tlie.itie [lelon, and earlier Annie Boti 


An eciunlly strong argua^ii 
ever, run lie mode that Cwf. 


entries complains tltot the French others excessively abstract and iLerefore bo grasped in a 

nttnnb « U nnll. _»_l 1 ■ .1. - J . A .1 11 fllllAAM AAilOn fltAM AHAH F< 


VmxU‘Mi tin 1 fire it tliiMfie IU 1 Inn. anil cnrlier Annie 

sane r'oil.l ml i lit.- utf.i nf ihn ArPllluT •’ H16tJ IR 


iNt tor iKiurRcm« iirapuvty. roatly (a ”umi w kk luiuuiff viv k. m * urn liunm uf Rcrmmnuan prm«i 
espouse nny system— Dircctorinl, expo Is ce du cneiu de riiuiiime historical writings. Ill* ««¥», 
Uoiiupiiuisr, or royaiiM — that would mid in tRiMi lie wr.iu* tli.n "la nf historical process is 


intellectuals who attack “la nou- rigid, dve doctrine of aesthetic dls* sweep. More than ever Constant 
velle philosophic ” “me forcent a intoresteduess appeared to diem to hafl ? reat weight for a generation .. 
la defend re, et Dieu so it que je n’y describe an implicitly moral ex- ^at is struck by thinkers like Lfrvl- 
stiis pas dispose “. He recognized im- perionce. n II y a dans la contcm- Strauss. Hoam Chomsky, Fcrnpiid . 

mediately and rejected the conserya* pintion du beau en tout aenro, Braudel, or Roberto Unger, w.ha*e 

tive. mystical tendencies of German Que lnue chose qui nous d6ta<*e de endeavours to integrate many , 

idealism. Germans like A. W. Settle- nous-nidmes, cn nous faisnnt ** e ids* . . 

ri!nrr? B an e i cSS ae ? ttr quc la perfection vaut The Constant vogue has many , 

•» ]i l 2f- CI Sr ml , eux qua nous, et . . . nous in- sources; his rise to grenter fame 

uiL SJ h S spirant un ddsintdressomcm momen- owes much, as has been said, to 
French journallsls like ^offroy. Of tan4.’’ 'Although Constant agrees the sudden collapse of tho “ vulcate 

wibi! Kant dint die beautiful abject unlversitaro-niarxo-stalinieuno". It s 


reassmu ilie- mm, Mrs qnri the pm- perfectihilitv de r«*MU>»'»* liwnwliit* "II exlste une M»l d« W 1 * 
priVtUiVus.' For them. Constant's n’cxt untrr rlmso quo l.i iiihI.iihc qul s'ckfrcc dans ‘® u ‘. 
supposed defence of , individualism vers l^galiti". In tin*, vnim xt, *ni lime les nhjcis. AtWP. 
in politics (i ui . transparent- titaak. it Is lo be Imped Hut Him i rice ttiiu*. progress is hy n« «««*": 
.More io the point, (hoy elulm, are Fink will Ito i»n witli her wmk mt .iccuni model ing the iwi»»* 
hi* tlHViirv of .i i»r opi-nird (run- equality .md edit tin* uu published cnl " oml cvt'it of 
cliisi*. his HiiKlopliiliii, hi<s mnchibion I.iius.iime mitiiiiM-, iju vlin b t'un as slavery (which its 
thin only ihe leisured and thui-ciore sum entitled *’ Du mum, m »»« incl, ciindplimrtl) as pint o' 
cdiicmed iioiritr rhifs could i-ulo. h dc la drMim'i* «!•• I‘, s|»i*i* hiMory nf nu n in given ( * l *i 


• _j L tlNlMn amiMia. uiui. me mtouuiui UUJCU UA1IVI 

V iij “ft r* Ail U Sf2 h . Q9 no wtiiiwlc, didactic purpose, has 

SS d lSf. ' the experience of the beautiful by t 

loads to self-development (and true Ism: 


ceratent Robespierre, avec les mell 


also gained from the rejection 
the French of Jacobin central- 
: the publication of an occttau 


dgnrd, A la vie humaino qui n’a pas assumed. Tho most thoughtful lit- 


1'utitnritd qui voutlruit gnttvernor Rj‘ a 1,1 1,11 v 1 ’*' 1 {'* ,,| f , *:t« fu stance tout ce qui s’oppote * « .W: 

pur le despot i sine, quo sur ks tlnmictensncaliv with hi* Mnn e si Agalcmrm d»««e«w 

mosses nui rddaineiit le droit acceptaiut* of ..K,ft Hf.iir.ui-vfrnni « non ihoit lies wmm«" 
d'nsaervir la mlnnritA h lu mnjoriiA M . T.ouis-FlulipjHi to |i*«v lux gamhlmg leunii: wsi»n»»tlpn n J.^,fSuS» 
His views on the linont nf despotic c'lndeiuiietl •* JJ * ._j MuM 


The burgeoning bourgeoisie 

■- ' , **r?‘L. rrt 0 nc nf Delay's ancestors, Jacques- shepherd Pierre MaUjry .or 1 .^lio 

’ ■n u i . ^ Nicnlus Mnyon was n musician with rascally Priest Pierre Clerguo 

’•Dy KODin IXlISS Lully; others held officlul appoint- through whom that thirteenth -can- 


centralism ara not just a toply to 
Bonapnriist autncniry hut an intui- 


Mb-uio/. vUlItlt mIIIPU i, - . h Nif**l 

Const am’s mianced tlvfiULe nf In- um ia w’y 

dividual ism is critical. H is lews r n , e ^*.. n ’Z" ,J J!! ic^ 


JEAN DELAY i 

Avaut M6inoh'c 
;D une minute a l'autro 


t i S i* ■ • , 7 , *7 —“VI. 19 ail (.-«>■ uuiuiii.il jr t LIU nun v_ ... , it lOr *'* 1 , .u 

admired here. These liberals point hare of bmh the fragility and irre- i 1 

lo his defence of potriotism and his fragabllity of individualism, and tho WJ dSuh «« "J, i ! v 

detestation of nationalism, to hie tension between the two runs i|i« little pniwf* • 

attack On ihe slave trade, end his ...k n | u .1 r,.....,....-, Lllllllini Ml l' 1 *. .f. -JuawL 1 1 


. (Vol f, 300pp. Vol II, 312pp. 
' Barts: Ga 1 Inna fd. 


one nt Delay’s ancestors, 1 .icq ues- snepnera rierre Maijry ,or ,^ua 
Nicnlus Mnyen was a musician with rascally Driest Pierre Clerguo 
Lully ; others held officiul appoint- through whom that thirteenth cen- 
rnents which also brought them into tury Pyrenean village can lie .ex'ppr.- 
contact with the court and the ienced, remote and yet familiar ,hs 
nohilUy and awe was the first puli- Dickens's London or Zolii’s pails. It 
Ilslier nf La Bruyfire's Curacteres. , is not hard to understand why Afp/I- 
But this is not history adopting the tdillou lias been so popular and' why 

methods of fiction ana on the whole it has been followed by a rash of 

its hero is Monsieur Dimanchc historical novels in France, 
rather than Dom .Tuan, its domain „ ' ... , 

the family home and the workshop However, the uniqueness of' the 

dE the ‘conscientious tradesman, sources oE Ladiines portrait of 

Religious conflicts, foreign wars, (lie Montalllou has its daqgcrii : pna Is 
e title comes from Peauv. who Froude intervene through their Jjkely to rdniembfri- best ph<l ggii^hi- 

’• • ■ 05 11 om - y ’ effecis on famllv relation shins. from Its revelations 'on the 


if individuals. Pierre 
[>henomennl sexuality 
Dt About ldm, but inot 


m mm in ,uue at«ea m nit brilliant eaoays on Cun- rhetoric 1# Oppa^ T u ui 
S' ^iL n .i e< l Cons»«iri«ii ataw. Time can be wen tiThor m SSSJSriM Hk« 

''SI ff n i*! llutf J® “f® J h#l If BcrO' In peraonal— interior, creative, dUoon- *ndi)e M*i«r«. /•£«., 


that Ugh 
•mohL C 
conqu&te 
Ubcrtd ", 
tho unp 
wt* hu 


generation, that" liy^'ln Tear of 

s&i aet-L^SS w SSS 




^^inore^ Thao Wlite S kSmcS families’ social connections md .Catherine 

their status. The story they tell is WW«coli the- subject of > th# . figsi 
attBS nt TS 0 Wl if?® "® v?u. By definition one. of regular unions chapter,, manapd a temus ^court, 
fori* T„„ to such iragments pr ms- J hi _ h c famUv Is haopv to have "La raquette d’qr” in- the sixteenth 

u hi/lnateSaI D 0^ut h r!? tS^Sk "So ^corded foVposierity. ^Suml bra- ; century; . -one. hundred and 
i'TftlrthenSP LJSSSfS S Llf. gularities, emotional . crlfles, tiVwar- -ywrs later, llier. doecettdants, Uvim 
tphahtlv^ °J* 1 « . triuI S ted loves and ambitions, even pro- <ui much rite same-quarter jo£ Paris; 

the ra^ults* ° PUt> ' Sttooal disasters- cap bo fotgotten wero enffoRed id thoTeUtlvelt .new 
L rasuJts. of his quest. or cfmcea ied, fatit-|t is these dramas «ado of wlg-maklag :In. betwe«i k tho 

W. ritA t*BaLi AM £ *ir W Ll.L «u. iwtVicSnotlriA .ettm. .*Tflfm vi IM/1 frlrlllflMj tYT dlllArf . IMtlL 
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October B ooks 1 

Fiction 1 

THE CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR 
JeanM. Auel 

An original and powerful novel that goes hack in 
time to the crucial dawn of civilisation and tells the 
story of the struggles of a young girl, Ayla, in whose 
blood flows the future of mankind. £4. 95 

THE GRUDGE 
Paul Chevalier 

'Probably the most original World War II novel yet 
written. Non-stop suspense, vivid scenes, powerful 
characters and- above all - -q diabolical plot which 
grips the reader like a vice all the way'. Colin Forbes 

£7.50 

Non-Fiction 

OPERATION LUCY 
Anthony Read and David Fisker 
Most Secret Spy Ring of the Second World War 
‘It makes fascinatin g reading, eapec ially for soifleone 
like myself, involved, as 1 was, in wartime clandestine 
Intelligence duties and in handling Ultra material*. 

Malcolm Mugger idge 
Illustrated £8.50 

STARSEEKERS 
Colin Wilson 

Charts the voyage of man's discovery of the universe, 
from the construction of ancient monuments such 
as Stonehenge to the questions posod by Relativity, 
and by radio and X-ray astronomy. 

Illustrated £10.95 

HIGH DRAMA 
. Hamish Maclnnes 
From a master story toller, and specialist in mountain 
rescue, comes a collection of international stories of < * 
endurance, excitement, courage, drama and survival. « 
Illustrated : £7.96 

b i I-Toddor & Stoughton ■ ...i -■— < 
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11310HA6 MANN : 

Tauebiiclicr 1918-1921 
3£ilited by Peieir de Mendelssohn 
908pp. Frautfiiri : Fa&cliej-. 

3 10 048192 S 

Thcstws Mann’s diaries have been a 
dlsappobittnent fen* readers who. 
against Jiis express warning, ex* 
pec ted tncin to be a literary event. 
The 1930s voJumes document the 
trauma and impotence of exile, but 
much of' the bulk is trivial detail. 
This bas becn used as a stick to bear 
Mann with : how could this eminent 
intellectual! and epic master descend 
i® being merely human ? As if a 
diary ware not the one refuge (short - 
of silence, which a compulsive for- 
mulator -is reluctant to yield to) 
■where nil the disguise and pretence 
of grandeur can cease. - Just how 
human, how' inteosely vulnerable 
Maui) could be was another surprise. 
That It >Was not just the shock of 
exile is : mm plain. These earlier 
yeara show the same shrinking {ram 
the frictions of life, to the point of 
psychic precariousness and an occa- 
sional wish for death. 

From rbe first news of their 
existence, the 1918-21 Tagabiicher ■ 
seemed certain to be tJie most inter- 
esting, and so they ore, though not 
for any immediate observations of 
the German revolution or graphic 
account of the Munich Soviet Repub- 
lic. Mann’s characteristic distanced 
reflectiveness might have guaran- 
teed jbs much. But it is simpler than 
that:' the bourgeois writer docs not 
venture out among political nod 



lor n cnmmnnisi Danube Federation 
nf Pnvnri;i, An Mr in and Iliingiirv, 
nr of an event uul I’lin-Gei many tu 
he reached via n dissolution of the 
present Reich imu its uid 
constituents. 

The nuitiv.e is nut ren] openness 
to new political form? so much as 
resentment against the Fiitciue. F«c 
Germany td break up. or “ move 
East ” would be a revenge for the 
defeat, and even more .for the Allies* 
Jivpojmv in fighting a prupagnmiu- 
IV nr ill high inn ml terms and making 
a peace uf IiuuIcm Urutyolitik. 
Anything snuner than iiilmir (hat 
Wes i ern capiulfst «l cm ucrucy has a 
future. CommuniMn is more promis- 
ing, more “ human ", more (in 
Mann’s weird logic) “ ami-political w . 

The flirtations however lack sub- 
stance- In practice he votes DVP 
in Bavaria abstains in the first 
Reich elections (held on his birth- 
day: “Thanks, for the honour. I"), 
finds., the Munich Republic more 
oppressive to personal freedom than 
the Wilhclmine . regime - ever was, 
and is relieved when Epp’s White 
forces put an end to it— the military 
music of their band symbolizes 
restored order. All standard 
burger licit reflexes. This is still the 
haute . bourgeoisie, with 300,(100 
mwks a year, taking its rich meals 
‘ under the sword of Dnninclcs of 
s muriing front 
to lose 

— c most 

conservatives. Mann opens his mind 
n little, like Hoine before him lie 
can sec that his objections to com- 
munism (“ proletarian culture ”) 
are not decisive. He enn feel 
d/amf after a family discussion 
of Bolshevism the direction of which 
con be inferred, or when his son 


unun tne sworn or unniii 
expropriation ", smuning 
defeat and loss, expecting i 
more. Yet at least, unlike 
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ly Philip Larkin 


CK FRANCrS : 
geiiex 

247 pp, Michael Joseph. £5.95. 
0 7181 1950 9 


fy. wbs the late Edmund Crispin who 
recommended Dick Francis to me 
«If yoll c an stand the horse parts ”, 
he said, "the mystery parts are 
juite Hood." 1 found this on under 
itatement in reverse. The horse 
jarts, as everyone knows by now, 
ire brilliant vignette* of o tiny 
portion of English life: the world 
If steeplechase racing. Novel by 
iovel we meet the jockeys, the 
hdners, die owners (usually being 
aken for a ride in another sense), 
U bookmakers, the bloodstock 
agents, the sporting journalists. We 
Earn what it is like to be a-stable- 
Kjy at a skinflint North Country 
raiaer's, to ride in freezing Febru- 
iry fog (the first sentence of the 
Irst novel Is “The mingled smell 
’ hot horse and cold river mist 
lied my nostrils"), to be Clerk 
( s run-down course that wrong- 
aers are determined to close. But 
ha mystery parts, if Inevitably less 
aalistic, arise naturally from the 


eed, corruption and violence that 
Be behind the clianipagi 
and titled Stewards ; they concern 


vuiicrr ni'jnaj, juiCJl* (O me Wing, 

expects marauders or arrest, ana 
waits- Rw neves— telephone calls 
from friends in Berlin or relatives 
on rhe other side of town, callers, 
rumours. More simply still: where 
would he go to see the notion? 
Before it has been tidied up tor 
the history- bonks, such action Is 
everywhere and nowhere, scrappy, 
unreal, and the vital eye-witness »« 
usually on the spot by clionce. So, 
typically, in February' 1919: 

Greatly missing my evening 
walk. I think 1 shall be ublc to 
get out tomorrow. There arc pos- 
ters saying the general strike will 
be over tomorrow morning, having 
shows the bourgeoisie wliat we 
can do,”. Hats of t l Inhere has been 
ti demonstration (what for? whot 
against?) with Levfon speaking. 
A military cordon has been put 
round’ the Hofganen for fear of 
n Sparukisr coup: I thought ihe 
Spartakists wore in power? One 
doesn't know quite • what Is 
what. : Finished reading 
L&mkftor. ... 

That atM least goes era in a small 
seen off clarity— reading, writing, 
preparlifc to writ*. ~ s 

„ "Writing” in these years means 
first the two short idylls -Herr und 
Htind and Gesang yam- Kindchen. 
Walks wjth a dog oqd the birth and 
christening of his latest child hardly 
seem themes for this period J of • 
upheaval and violence: the hexa- 
meters , ,are ill ■ matched to the 
non e-t cio-distant machine-gun fire. 
Yet. as]- Mann sags, the fdyila are 
Ig'.ghtfaf, way documents pf -fot thnO, 
» «ti’ ea t into “ fpw aasured araas 
of life wper 


seeks favour with him bv making 
reactionary remarks. He is rest- 
dually hberal, linds Ebert's imueii- 
rai speech ' sympathise/?. Though 
disliking Liebkneeht and Liixem- 

burg ns extremists, he is sharked Anikn-., n. M i ix * 
br their murder and bv Kuit "J AlttnOIiy (.11081 Pllgh 
Eisner's— vriihli hi* children’s 
classmates grout with dancing ami 
applause. In due course, the sheer* 
fact oF violence will cause a fun- 
oomeiitol rethinking. But wo urn 
Mill a vem- short of that. As vet 
(lie Republic is an alien thing, 


horse-pulling and betting frauds, 
tmd lead to wads of used notes in 
DM) anonvmous envelopes, whispered 

ihri in Ctti Warnings by telephone, and suddan 
Seek? ri nideous confrontations with big 

flsky, in stocking masks. 

am/ J the\Z' 30,, "‘ Sties' of Yo^A-. ^ These tw0 dements ore voided 

1 Aiisi— r/itse tasr from Beutoiis wnr year* #s« phmtigrupluT for the Miimtip of In/wman bito a dult reading by the Francis 

a wnarbanlt 'jem's of fashion, sacu-fij and show hu. utic»s plwtogrtriihs which reflect ncuim’i filg hero. • Francis has no recurrent: 

fur viat'oratc settings, an ironic list: of the camera and highlit stylised rendering of “ versonolitin* central character, no Bond or 

Marlowe; his lieroos ure jockevs, 

"‘ "*’*" " *'* ■ "■ ■■■' i .i n .I., — .I, . — trainers, -an owner who manufac- 

tures children’s toys, a journalist, 
i Civil Service screener. But they 
jell the story in the first person, 


with an alcoholic brother, 
narratives arc laconically 
grinping, and graphic in n way that 
eschews Chandler's baroque images 
and Fleming’s colour-supplement 
brand names. They combine unfail- 
ing toughness with infinite compas- 
sion. 

There is a lot of pain in Francis 
novels, which puts some people off. 
Their heroes are beaten up 
thoroughly and in detail, lokiug 
days to recover ; we are regularly 
reminded that steeplechase jockeys 
are used to breaking their bones 
and rapid recoveries. There can be 
l _? n under- pain for horses, as in For Kicks or 
The horse Flying Finish, and pain between 
men and women, as when the hero 
in Forfeit ,1ms to perform the 
nightly routine of attending to his 
paralysed wife's physical needs 
when she has just learnt of his un- 
faithfulness to her. But there can 
be liberating happiness also: the 
loner heroes often find warm- 
hearted unselfish women (Francis’s 
women arc usually as nice as his 
men, with the exception of a few 
fiendish bitches), and the love 
scenes, usually long deferred, are 
unpretentiously honest. Bouecrack, 
which I suppose I should under 
pressure nominate as my favourite, 
is a moving, original and exhilarat- 
ing study of parallel escapes from 
parental domination. 

It would perhaps be pushing it a 
ilttie to say that each Francis novel 
is a different story enclosing the 
same story, but It seems like this 


>ne, big cars 


at times, as if the whole sequence 
were an allegory of the suffering 
individual inside endless inimical 


The spatial as scriptural 

J* — , ... . 





a . i™ nDiucQ'wau 

ox lire w^ere politics nod the Wear 
social forces do not reach. Anar 
tpara, when some strength has hb£n, 
regained* he returns to (he larger 
Wrk which justifies a temporary, - 
escape from “ reality * by seeking. 

; W i lay bare reality’s deepest nerve: 

. The Music Mount of n, abandoned 
porly jrt tbe War.: It I? an uncertain, . 
groping.! return, .to. a manuscript 
clearly overtaken by the times ; fts 
demands, to be revised will grow 
beyond !bj 1 expectation. In response i 
to .a decade's emoucmal, pbilo-' 1 

itycak' add political change* 

. - Mse tHarles are fall of detail 
. documenting the first phase of that 

ptudalproce**. 

inevitably there is much political 
. 5, reflection too. Not just die continaa- 

. Hntl m'lljfftitll'd' 1 


An inhibit ox of faster : clvkngc must 
Sfwb** W* brother, whom he 
ittentmeo with the new order (as 
weM ns with the forces that brought 
low the old). It Ls Heinrich's heyday, 
he reflects bitterly: as a one-lime 
ouisldor in the VVilheJmUie wilder, 
ness, oa the satirist of Koiser^lruck 
conformism he can' now hiisk In 
public recognition of his republican 
virtue. Tbomafifesis correspondingly 
that'jie P 3 *. lost .favour, he is an 
outsider again 0 * he has not been 
since hie literary beginnings. After 
an fuoqsually for him) unsuccessful 
’’ublic reading, his talent is declared 
~f ® to have no future— -just 
G Tond w sweeping notion to which 
“» uwiAcute^i 1 sensitive. Doubts 
about T(tff Mffgic, Mountain ebb and 
flow 1 : by 1 the time it fe fiiiikhed it 
muy.be as Out of dafo'Bs the version 
he. is.buCT rev«pg. the 

Behind all these worries, there Is 
the home front. He has recurrent 
bis , teeth i w does hjs 
l»by l daughter : 1 'hid' ' al &p to hot 


STUART STKIiS : 

Let romans de Claude Simon 
194ivn. Far is; Minudr. 

2 703 0278 i 


novels have triune- 
boiii 


world, in f.a Uaiaille de Phuisale 
(1*H*9) and tiie suliseqiit'iit imivcIs, 
it (lie logical uiitconie of liis vfiirt'h 
for u no tv formal has is for liis ail. 
Unlike the work up in mid im hid- 
ing Histuir v (1%7) Ills mure uvciil 
texts mv (kqwmlmu iqioii 
neither the chi onoiouical rtpifseu- 
1 m lull of lime, nor I'nuvi'iiiJnnul 
wavs nf recountiim fuiional events 
through nnrniinrs or the jnu-iior 
munnlogiies of lJi.ii actcrs. 

Kykes sees Im ftmuiffu dr I’fior- 
sula as the ntrniup point ufitr 
which, in Let Corps conduett ut* 
(1971), Trtptyquc (1073) ami 
Lewn de choscs (1975), desciiptlou 


Cltuule Simon's 
led a creut dual of iittoniion 
In <spcclaHst reviews ond In collec- 
tive publications devoted to the 
nouveau roman, and have also been — 

Ihp. subject of a colloquium, the comes Into ha own us tlu: waiting 
prpemlmgs of. which ere readily weaves a complex wdi uf ic-iutinn- 
avpjI4ble • in paperback [Cldutfe ships between a number ut iudt-pen- 
SiOlon ; flnfllijje et \thdorie, Cojlee- dent fJcriouol nitimrions. These uro 
tiim 10/18). But Stuart Sykes's Les Integrated by lineulMic means ulune 
romans de j Claude Simon js, rhe **tto the “ensemble tt-ntri " which 


S in 

to sound alike; they 
?re bachelors, or wi cla we i s, or 
leparated: very twicc-shy men, 

the niatrriullKt view, nthtc ftob M«S , i» caravans or imdistin- 
mme u*rn icuwrks about 4*5 P' 3 * 1 . 641 !la ‘ s - Sometimes tlioy mo 
Aimer sot iciy. l ike fifawnM ^. ps y. cl, ° S? , , ca V/t. ( " to ? d 

whose comments and , ( t V* 1 lc , y 

ln> niintrs nt Irnetli Ssk«* P* 1 Against has a crippled hand) 
n S .hr Uue <* 'ifi i matSf f rciinwiantially, In forfeit living 

!5 ,hr^ ■ ‘“ m,w,d wlfL '' >" Kn °‘ k 

sbad 


environments. Francis gives colour 
to this by his pcrverscly-uninforma- 
tive titles. One can just ro- 
member that Nerve is about a 
jockey losing, or not losing, his 
nor vc ; In the Frame is about snort- 
ing pictures ; Fining Finish is about 
horse transport by air. But what 
is Rat Race ? For Kicks? Risk? They- 
seem designed to throw the stat-ion- 
bookstall vesder into an agony of 
indecision us lie struggles to remem- 
ber whether lie has read them 
before. He neodn’l worry: they are 
nl] worth rorciuling. 

The theme of 
is, 1 suppose, 

Nore, n thirtyisii 
jockey, is nn amatonr photographer 
who conius into possessinn of some 
pu>!/.liiig ucgiuives left by « 
malicious Icnvinun who hus died ill 


I w ill! 1 1 ■ 

c of the latest, Reflex, 
to, photography. Philip 
lirtyish National Hunt 


mysterious circumstances. Poisons 
unknown are violently anxious to 
locate these, and their efforts to do 
so, and No re’s efforts to solve the 
technical problems of developing 
them, arc the hook's centre. Coinci- 
dent with this, a hostile dying 

S randmother offers hint a hundred 
tousand pounds tu find out what 
bspponod to a younger sister he 
never knew he had, which would 
involve learning what happened to 
his mo the r and who liis father was. 

Nore is a true Francis hero: 
photography “ keeps you a step 
away from che world . . . Gives you 
an excuse not to feel ”, and lie suf- 
fers grievous bodily hiirm in Chap- 
ter 16. His problems are resolved 
with varying degrees of thorough- 
ness: lie finds a nice girl, and. after 
cracking the negatives puzzle 
decides to become a photographer 
rather than to go on riding. He 
believes he discovers his sister ; his 
grandmother more or less tells him 
who -his father was, and leaves him 
half her money.. 

One hesitates to criticize 1 A Francis 
novel, but Reflex displays' in a less 
extreme form a defect of its pre- 
decessor Whip Hand, in which three 
themes proved in the end to have 
nothing to do with each other, 
Francis - usually observes Chekhov’s 
dictum that If tit ere is a pistolhang- 
ing on the wall, sooner or later 
someone in the story must fire it, 
but in fact the sister search is irre- 
levant to the photography problem, 
and when she Is found in unhappy 
circumstances the hero does nothing 
to rescue her. Although Nils out- 
come is supposed to change Philip 
Note’s attitude to life (" I had- 
roots "), his final resolution (one 
can’t give the game away) is not 
altogether convincing. 1 have a feel- 
ing that Francis is tending to pul- 
-too many tliomes into liis books at 
present to compensate for the lack 
of real dominance of any one, and is 
failing to relate them satisfactorily: 
this, coupled with a certain blond- 
ness in rhe writing, suggests there, 
may be a limit to the number nf. 
imaginative thrillers to be derived 
from rlio su-eplei-liaso scene. Oiu.- 
can't exactly complain about this: 
Fronds liqs written u dqzen superb 
'novels in less than twenty yeofs; biit' 
there have beets occasions since 1972 
''whdn the vein* has' shown signs of 
being worked out. This is one of 
them. 



Ifi eU'Jtiftfiilwl of ihc fwtf, W r 
1* not tailed ujmwi. Jo tanii w w 
tome a producer of intu 
Tout roman de flea* SWjt 
s’uuvrc € 001011 ' un. 

tntvailler ; rutftijl de 1 

d«* la foimr ipacwle, t, » 

:RSS iWWJSp A-IW Motion 

constanie tt " 

qu’clle Inierdit ft ,1* Wu« 1 PWBg , 
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-general imroducifon lo ;thq hds become the writer's art is tic gnal. 
novelist’* work ta have been written 
UvIFrencb and published in his own 


country, jn commissioning this book, 
Jerome Undon, . Slinoq's. publisher, 



nst. ioc 


warned- Pf, Sykes 
dying in any , structural 
itl acrabarics,. or . “exerclces ‘de 
hqi^e yqltlge” ag be bae described 
ar^jcle S' on .Simon written, by jean 
Rkankro and , qcbers influenced by 
the Ciio-ma/xjsi “textual material- 
ise* that has been q by-product of 
the nouveau romqn , movement. What 
M Lin don wanted was a book which 



Such novels cense tu be ” realist ” 
m any degree, but multiply iiiMtod 
what are called, since Baiilu% 
" represematiiiual rffwris”. far 
frotn being “ abstract the lexis 
become open' structures of vHb.i] 
PA th ways in -which the ftnsual 
bcquty.of the language is a more 
thap m| equate compensatifut for the 
less of the familiar fictional world 
or the novels of the *' iciund 
period”, Utterbe (1957), La Route 
da Fhmdres (19S0>, Lo Palace 
(3962), anil fflstoirc (1967). 
Although there is little neiv In 


fonVJnier d’iin , 

The models that Simon | House Called Madrid 

describing and rsplaj^^^i^PP. Duckworth. £6.95. 
novels, such •* the |flsB.H84 3 

spiral, the xripljch 

"ensemble centre , r!' k, .. 
observes, useful analogies w p everyone knows, Dickens In- 
scribing the fictional “S, dfl children die souls of 

willing opens up sua w h ^ ue ~-M8ily able to provoke tears 
ad ins t men is that the JJL f d and Jau ehter when 

moke jo his habitual ££ BJi « «S d!y confused. Oliver 
lory through the t«t- H-2S fft '^° a ^ d “isht ” is typical : 



. Hon. , of iitanay wartime coos 

Ham, althougb that ha« < 
public fmage t Ha early 
• tpe old, Germany; moat b« 


Ha ebAy *e»: 

.....^qr'inatk bo i 

frepbbjhtfb Bus w afed dr 
surpris’ ' 
sympa 



—r- --Hera with niimi men, never 
BWhg oeyOod admiration from the - 
nert-seati » g theatre or tram, or 
a house-Harty : . bur it is 
dktvwbiag and causes, he. 

impotence, 
ww wMd* be deeply appreciates 
Katie’s kmng sympathy and toler-- 
once. They Save -pemmo dffa (he. 

her off for using too - much, 
butter) aqd hfa mother-ia-law is 

h 5® tiIe reader, 
Utf : tiwi M H ef traia Yet 'peril abS' 
-fc « ***«? *> all the frames- 
,W-« cqmpleteljr together, from- 
n tiw nation and a man’s - 

aa H et, jdysk ally and mentaJJy, that 
■Btt^amdecwear la always too small' 
5 I? Targe "). . 
IN? the processes of: 

uterature^ the ease 
licit etthes the 
emcot" Wrote 


f a»«nv S3 inns,' «U r» m 

Sykes's frentment of ihe*e novels, 
hVfqnn^rieiHed approach is clear 
and helpful. While be acknowledges 
gratefully, where necessary, the 
, debt of all Simon criticb to ihe uu- 


«raihaea^e their , difficulty, pc u^e 
ttejn a» springboards, as Bfcerdou 
bnfl done. ; lor theoretical ^vor k. 


duplicates the two 
in 1975, written in Eng 
AbiOrlcan based critics: 
t -a Claude Simon, by 

J- A; E. LOubdre, .and Claude Simon, 
to B. Jimiaes-Fajerdo. Both these 
lnttoductiono' 'were, concerned with 
prepan 
fotf repi 


models and metaphovsk- && 
gam and saiiafyiflS 
to be. axe not ” abc^t * 
reductions as d* 1 .! 

novelist’s " awH i ■ . ® « fari^J 
whore those who irisn l0 fsj 

Into Simon rVfl 

the theorists of th« » 81 


In linguistic technicalities and does and deride how fa? wtf, 
not commit himself ideologically to along the maieriolut 108 


Tbqugh Klaus Mann’s Wither wir ,~ r . 

kotrimen and wahin wfr m us sen rtnjngenb^esti^i« e a-coa^ 
. schrif. 


SJjSfWist always aggressive, 
» T'w d b y anything new? 

titer ’ i, “tT* 1 «P(? e a« to have had 
K h Ju „ c i them— he’s a 

, „ a fijfflujo ^-Dickensian. Although 

The three («»)« fjet? femofp Madrid l ¥ 


stances nro not exactly humdrum 
anyway. 

lib’s an orphan, whoso foster- 
parents’ lives aro shaped by dis- 
appointment. Ills Aunt Wells lias 
flung herself into the arms of reli- 
gion. and his Uncle Conwny has 
sunk Into the mists of alcoholism. 
Both are tormented- by more 
strictly human alternatives, too. 
Wells chastely pities for a hairy, 
rhetorical preacher at the mission 
she visits each Sunday, and Con- 
way suffers the reproaches of an 
old flame and noighbonr, Alex. No 
une escapes die blast of her veno- 
mous tirades: "You’re not a lucky 
woman, arc you, Wells? " she asks. 
" Never known . . . the right kind of 
hands, have you? Not the sort of 
hands every woman should know. 
Lovers’ hands. Hands with six 
fingers and no thumbs, so to speak. 
Hands that make a woman’s .jit 
tops stand up oq end and ring. 4 ' , • 
When Conway decides to prove 
he’s “ good with his hands " be 
precipitates the novel’s main 

, b events Knowing that Alex admires 

° us ' wave, alert,. sympathetic Franco because of his supposed ro* 
■ , c why is It the ones I semblance to her late, husband, 
■i ar* - - - • Conway rechristens her home 

•* Madrid ’’ and jives her a model 
Spanish house. But on the evening 
or Us presentation, Gordon ■ calls 
unexpectedly — - to collect a large* 
breasted china mermaid he's been 


*S"M board f said Bumble. 

,P rushed away two or three 
jE, i w f re lingering in his 

Ct, ' a P d saeing no board but the 
IL e ’ JWunateTy bowed to that." 
»if?r of course, adapting a 

Mtions he made were so radical 
have themsolvea become 
“-^If ntl0n ’ .. °^riou«ly children 
fh2f* * e ?i ly , are or more 
following i responsive. 


sounds preposterous when reduced 
to its essential incidents. The point 
is, Of course; that every oicurronco 
is reported by Gordon, whose 
youthful eye discovers oddities In 
everything Svo aces. And given the 
consistency with -which his observe- 
tlonb suggest his character, this 
peculiarity represent* a consider, 
abld achievement. But Plumb ■ 
’weakens its Impact in at least a 
couple of respects. For one thing, 
he too often seeks to convey inno- 
cent wonder by relying on a gasp- 
Ing sentence structure and a bliz- 
zard of exclamation marks. More 
damaglngly, he's tried to increase 
the’ range and resonance of his 


story— as thq title suggasts— by 
relating its details to the Spanish 
Civil War. Conway's support of 


Franco is echoed by his antipathy 
to "a local socialist j Wells'* 
straight-talking is compared to a 
mdI)Wy at|ti<?n ; A(ex ts * as belea- 
guered, as trapped ' in her own 


te TSSafl^-aS&fiJS When Alex accfdeniallv 

Vtiffg ^ fte « 0 |>s and breaks iti Us- revenge ft 

hero, OoSJd erists'ia s{m ^ 8 ‘ " A n L 0Usfi ’ ha shr ] 0ks * 

‘ mltMjcal'^oresent ' t ka « n ^ Educes wh« appears^to be a 
t world -IrS-IESS luu heart-attack. Her illness tries Con-' 
.apprehended with JJJ, * t[ « further: and - he 


Father tLan cover this ground yet 
; again, Sykes follows up a number 
■ of "statements made by Simon Over 
-m„to the effect that ali bis 


home... as the Spanish Republican 
government ” ; and even cleanin, 
ladies have ipop^ ** dropping am 
thdddiog like bombs on somO far 
Off, city” .While these insistent 
references, convey the unease of 
the' period, their paralleling of prl 
vate and- public worlds- always 
looks cforasy. - It's jtoo .. kdQVfingly 
handled, too obviously calculated! 
not* to compromise a hove! which 
normally ,porfoay& childhood a 
-succession of . unthinking .glad ani- 
mal movements. 



ibe" series, it is, cbroDologicalJy, 
{he first. Mori 1 of its Items have not 
been printed in the German langu- 
age. before. Though discussing great 
. literary and musical figures at some 
length— -<he Brontes, nofmannetlia}, 
Hocvath rime of our best"), 
Anprd . dde. Rend Crevrl~Md re- 
, .nnd^a^ain to Thoma* 


roll u. «£l* prflgy *.*#• 


S SSru'htaHM Xhe only way .™ 

' IwA ki.ow.-hy going on *e bnoz,. The 


nerve still further,' and 
himself the on! 


I. The seven* novels shortlisted for 
; this; year’s/ £10,000 Booker ' McCoh- 


« past 


srsssst?-^*^. 


H .' -— ,-an and sexual curl- 

iwMng: & -anass. st 

^«n^!wsa v si^r^ JT b ‘ ' ’ 

Infantile* M&bU|w^ua' 

¥»?P«h Srdob’st^r^jipiV!;, W ke 


i'esillta ore spactaculai*. He assaults 
* ... . ywuiig- but his better* Wells's admirer, ,-lmmnte * ml*. 

Zy £&‘ (■ . hook t tat ^^S *W en than not in faet they sion , «ervke, and vet 
This ia a Pp° K /" Vtafla tif* E»ade te innV ‘ 111- „ ' = g«itien that Gordon 

carious fo catch UF. 0 ** Sdreh. ^uir° t, 1 ’** 6 diarepqtdbte Aimv onn. Bur 

There are 

{nfortiuftve Nacbw^-, p 


, mu, year s liu.wu nooKer retcuon- 
neU.PrJie fpf Fiction' are as follows: 
Anthony. Burgess's Earthly Poweis 
. (puUisned , by Hutchinson). J. L. 
Carr’s A Month in the Country. 
.(Harvester); Anita DesiVi’CIiar 



(Allen •[ Lana), Julia ■* D’F&o3afo ? s- 
No Compy fir Yowig Men (Allen 
' Lane), 1 and ' Barry Unsworth's 
[E&fcaiej tfjtyfd ^l^BflJ.;losepM, , 


METHUEM 


Meilium 3c' fa I iJ 
1 1 NVw Fdlrr I anc . 
lflfiJ-Jn IvCIP 
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E C WJRAGG and J A PARTINGTON 

A Handbook for 
School Governors 

There are hundreds of thousands of school governors in 
Britain, mostly local politicians, teachers, parents,' 
businessmen, clergy or even pupils. This book aims to 
inform them how lo fulfil, their duties effectively. It 
addresses itself to questions governors often ask, such as 
how committees work, how tne educational system oper- 
ates, what governors’ duties are, and how governors can 
get things done. 


Hardback 

Paperback 


288 pages 

0416715907 

0416716008 


£ 6 , 00 ' 

£2.75 


ROY NASH 

Schooling in Rural Societies 

Contemporary Sociology of the School 
Most recent attention has been directed towards the 
relationship between environment and schooling in 
urban areas. Roy Nash seeks to redress the balance and 
in this wide-ranging and comprehensive analysis he 
examines the educational needs oE rural people both in 
the declining periphery of urban Europe and hi the 
resource-starved areas of the Third World, 


es 


Hardback 04 16 73300 X £6.50 
Paperback 0416733107 £2.75 

PATRICK PARRINDER. 

Science Fiction. 

Its criticism and teaching 
New Accents 

Reflecting the steadily growing interest in science fiction 
. as a subject foe serious study, this book introduces the 
student to such issues as the definition of the genre, its 
function ns social criticism and as an embodiment and 
critique oE the scic ntit'ic outlook. 

• • 392 pages 

Hardback 0,416713904 £5.95 
Paperback 0416714005 £2.75 

CATHERINE BELSEY 

Critical Practice 

New Accents 

■ The atm of ihe book is both to crit icizo orthodox Ktofrny • 
criticism and to highlight the alternatives. Thus iC 
discusses In addition to the conventional approach, New 


lpproach, 

fiticism, Archetypal Criticism, Reader! nc or y and the 
Aesthetics of Reception before embarking on ti Mice 
investigation of the works of Barthes, Machorey, 
Althusser and Lacan, 


Hardback 

‘Paperback 


176 pages 

0416729401 

0416729509 


£5.95 

£2.75 


EB GREENWOOD 

Tolstoy 

The comprehensive vision ■ 
la this challenging study E B Greenwood assesses 
Tolstoy’s character-portrait in the light of his Intense 
engagement with, for example, the question of the nature 
of Happiness and theproblem of historical truth hi fiction. 

. He also looks In detail at Tolstoy's views on society and 
- education, and in the later chapters takes a sympathetic 

. biit Criffcarlookaf hfsaniwera to the ethlda I mid religious ' 
. questions that increasingly preoccupied him as he grew 
. older. •-• 

■ i • 192 pages 

' ; Paperback 04ld, 74 130.4 ^-95 Ex USA 
, s - , - - HENRITROYAT 

; Grandeur Nature 

-. • ■ • Edited by NHEWJTT : ' 

' ■ --i ^ O ' Mtihiten's Twentieth Century Texts 
; ’ iinlhii nbvei of i936 Troyat explores tho egocentrism 
and in authenticity of the He of the aetdr and analyses 
1 Ihe psychology of the nr/#. In a deceptively uhoblrusiva* 
" stjrie ho forges a compact novel in which the central, 
, images of acipr and mirror come to dominate the narra- 
tive itself. Questions raised fay the novel therefore 


204 


'.handling pf imagery, 

:• : ; F 0 perback : 0423901109 £2.75non-net 

Ali.pwfisaie not Jn tie iUK. only 
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To be published November 6Ui 

mm jmm 
No Mart's land 

'! Frbm the author of THE LAST 
‘HUNDRED DAYS and ADOLF 
Hitler, the epic story of 191 6, 
told with all lire narrative drive of 
a novel, that embraces all 
’ theatres of war, the collapse of ■ 
empires, confrontations among 
the high commands and the 
■vividly (old Individual acts of 
heroism and despair of soldiers 
in the trenches. 

EtO.OO 


Just Published 

PAUL JOHNSON 
Ireland: Land of Troubles 

A History From the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day 

A political and social 
commentary, from one of our 
foremost historians, focussing 
on the continuing (roubles which 
are part of the daily lives of so 
people. 


Alan In the Holocene 
by MAX FRISCH 
translated by 
GEOFFREY SKELTON 

''Frisch meditates qn human life ' 
and civiJisalion in relation lo Ihe 
non-iiunmn processes of ihe 
planet .... a thought provoking 
and poetic ficllon.*' 

PETER LEWIS. OBSERVER 

Ef» 00 


SALMAN 

But It’s My Turn To Leave 
You... ■ 

Cartoons that ten some of the 
truths about men and women 
pud the gaps between the sexes. 
£1 95 


FRANK MUIR and 
;i DENIS NORDEN 
Ohi My Word! 

A further least of wit. anectiole 
and hilarious pwin 
£2,95 





By Patrick Cli’CoiiiMr 


,y; .Supemooper ^ 

A new cojfectfon of her witty, 
pieces. 

.£5.50 : 


BILL OPDIE 
Bin Otf die's Little Btecfc 
i BWBoolr . , 

. The sciirriiousfrirth about ’ ' 

' Wntj'watchlng from Biff Oddie, a 
' ■, bird-watcher for over thirty- •; 
years, but perhaps better known 
as a member of THE GOODIES 
team! 

£4.95 ■ ,; 


DfINYSE VAUfRIN : 

Mi mi r.ambnche ph Lit Jk-wu'i.M; 
(i'Horlon*i‘ Schneider 
382pp. Ptirii: Hi'niii?!. 

JACQUES OF FEN BA CH : 

Notes d'un Musicitn cn Veynjle 
252pp. Paris : Ln Fiuu? lie Pan. 

Both these liaaks are published to 
coincide with tile centenary of 
Offenbach clodtli. Mi ini Bainlwchc 
Jet u n (i vet based on tlie Jit i.* of 
. Hortense Selin filler. the wo*.r 
famous jniiTjirt'iiT nf Off,*N bach's 
opeu-nas in Ins own lifetime. At 
die start of Notes d'un Mtisieicn 
en Voyage, which is reissued here 
in a facsimile of the first edition, 
Offenbach writes of Schneider: 
“J’ai pour la grande Dndiessu de 
Geruistain beaucoup d’amitid, et< 
quand je la vois passer il me 
somble que ce sont mes succes qui 
se prominent.** 

Catherine Jeanne Kortense 
Schneider was born in Bordeaux 
on April 30, 1833. It is easy to 
change n figure three to an eight 
so that she was able to drop five 
years from her age later on. This 
was hardly necessary in 1855 when 
she first met Offenbach, although 
site hud already been on the stage 
for five years. Their first meeting 
took place at an audition during 
which she sung an urin from Le 
Domino Noir by Aubcr. It seems 
that Offenbach asked whether sho 
intended to continue her studies. 
When die replied in the affirmative 
he is supposed lo have exploded ; 

" Petite misdruble, si tu us le 
malheur de reprendre des lcvuns 
de chant je dechlre ton engage- 
ment, oar je (’engage h 200 francs 
par moU.” Stories such as this, 
utd other details of Schneider's 
file r.ara sufficiently romantic to 
enatifc* tHiit a noVeflfttV imagination ' 
need not be struined to present 
them. 

After up rearing with Offenbach's 
nivii company l.es Umiffes I'wlsieiis 
during its firm season, she moved 
10 other, larger Pa risiuii theatres, 
notably the Vorictes and thu I'alais 
Royal, There she enjoyed tm 
enormous success in Acs hUmoirett 
de Muni Hamhoche by Gratip,6- 
Thihoust which gives lho novel its 
title, lier cousioat .companion w 
inerr was ilie Doc 1. ado vie do 
C«rantoiH-Cctderousso who . was 
known ns I.c Prince dos Halles. 
One of the mo&i extravagant figures 
in on ago not noted for sobriety, ho 
seems not to have been above gamb- 
ling with « lady’s money ns wail 

imu &' 1 w " a ‘ lfcd in 

1864 he left 64,000 francs to Har- 

tensq Schneider which, nccotdina tn 
the terms of his will, he had bor- 


rmvi'd ft ton t lie shift j. in ilir ;..n»ie 
,v< iir Ofl’i llburli wiotf J.« ' Itillr 
fftft'iit- itt ivliilh Sdmcidet uiiimtr 
liili/t il lilt i i-itoni'c ill' Sirimd 
i-lilipiie ghnnutir. ‘ 

Mine Vatutin's bunk ends with 
this ju-rforiiiiiiict*;. site odds only a 
luirucriptuiii detailing the uniter 
inviuuiluily burr events in tb« life 
of iliiti " pi i-ntin e vctieiK! nuni- 
diulc Pot tlie next six years she 
remuinfid the queen of the Paris 
stage. After. her fortieth birthday, 
however, sho seemed suddenly to 
regret her riotous past. She anld 
her linust* at i.h.r mpter uf the rite 
l.estieur ami the Avenue de 
riinpiVtl trite, which hud a crest 
iilmvit, the. door beaiing the legend 
• VJ'ai chiinii- ", and ic-tired to a scirt 
of, murgimd respectability as the 
Comtesse de Bionne. 

This marriage ended in disaster; 
her illegitimate son hy Due Ludovic 
suffered from epilepsy and died 
young. Like the Empress Eugdnie, 
whose court her performances hod 
so often scandalized, Hortense 
Schneider survived until 1920. 
Although she was always considered 
his ideal heroine, Schneider 
appeared in only nine of Offen- 
bach's 1U0 singe works. (For the 
record these were Lc Violutti'tix, 
Trnmbalcasur , La Rase de Saint- 
Flour, Le Rultilien. La HcUe 
Helene, Harlv-Mcw. La Or an de 
Duchissc de Cciolstcin, l.u Pdri- 
chnlc itnd finally Lit Dira which 
vIm'i by the Mui-quis de 

villenicr, a fn in mis iheutre critic 
of the rime, os "Le Waterloo 
u lloriente”). 

'This novel inis so nmnv hislorirul 
fuels and churucluis time it is diffi- 
cult to unravel fiction front bio- 
ginpliy. There is a reriain animint 
oi racy iliuloguc which scents rather 
model'll but one is thankful thut 
unlike previous chroniclers of 
Offenbach’s life, the author does 
not presopt hint with B lisping Gffr- 
mon accent which becomes so lire, 
some In mid. This hook is un 
2r l,, l«lV*’ •wbbtiiui to i Iir liieru turn 
or OUi.'iibaclu.inii nuU. hcruwie of 
tlie care Mine Vuutrin has inhen 
over (lilies mid umiempiirury quota- 
tions. is nlsn n useful guide to the 
half-worlil of backstage Paris 120 
years ogn, 

If IHfeftbucli's little hook la 
mure iiltrirting on an nccount of 
America # in. the ,1870s than us an 
iusigln Into : hlv work, it is iUq 
only Milisiaruiul 'piftoe 0 f Hl , 0UUh 
UiogruphicoJ that ho wrote. 

When Iiff anepfed i u f \ invitation 
to conduct concerts. In New York 
and Plillnijephia in 1876, ho wn*, 
ns always in nrgeni need of money. 
He by Hus a#u\ lost his jxwi- 
non as the leading operetta com- 
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A Prussian’s impressions 

By S. S. Prawer 


Hot tense Si Inn- nler in I .a (humic Illicit esse tie Gerobtrh 
Irani Ale.unulei Fin is'* hank rcncU'cd on this |Mff- 


he had Iteen retdaced in the puhlii's 
fjivmn- by young cnniiniurs Mich hS 
Churlcs l.ecncq. 

OffcnlHich set .mil for the New 
World (in I mu id the r.t«Hl ship 
( anadii on April 21. 18, t. Mu« 
voyage sicmed liiiidlv lev. 
tuinu* to the uvci.ige I'ailsi.iit 
than the one devi’iibed in Idi 
operetta I.c Fnjiugi- dan- lu time. 
which bud been given its tiist 
performance in (Ktidin m? r , ]|n 

Wtltcv with (ippiopii.u,. wit .dinut 
flic aossiiu; uud hUiui hlv imiv.d 

--greeted by a |miiv i.f rcpnrieiq 
unit slghiM:ci.H in „ siit.,)] boat 
which nlw* run tallied a utiliiary 
baud playing M-li-uimm tmm 
Orpfa'e uiul l.u (>nmde Dmhcsxe. 
I lie pitohnig and iiiNs.itg <i| die 
boot pruved tun min n for die 
ntusiciaus, who tciiied ‘‘twmntc 
clans la symphonic rmuiquo 


Offenbach's flrit concntt If 
place in Gilmore Gardtiik 
Ymk. To his descrlptl* id 
ichcursuh with the orw»». 
this vast pleasure grouDdOj. - 
i alert'd for 8.000 specuMW, 
l ummcnts on the mwknwjw 
York’s sights anti amenii*,»!j 
.is a mu i o rpecialiicd cnapt^T 
its In orwrtir; 

oi on ltd flic law %shich fotw* . 
taiiuiifttiis nit the Subosili ' 
delphiu Jiis concert w#» 

•is "Grand Sacred CoDd«i_2» 
Oifriibucli ". Fur tbit 

" Dis-nmi. V^nus" fren 
Ihfltiw Inca me ilmplj.* **,, ; 
Moil other frivolous P |W, V ‘ 
tci tiled l*r\ire or .. 

i ll a liters of this hook «* K ' 
wisli the sadness tMfwtWL 
having tn leave his w™*"® 
mill his large family 
(In liars. What wm mo 


Tn»i0»0» WIHTAWS t 

Wartderuogen durch England mid 
Scbottlund 

Edited by Hdiis-Heiurich Reuter 
Vol 1. 663j»P- Vol 2. 645pp. 

Berlin Yerlag dec Nation ■ 

pontauc's writings on England have 
never been fully collected. Many 
still slumber, anonymous and 
unrecognized, in the columns of 
various journals, or inaccessibly 
filed away in Prussian archives. It 
has been estimated that If they were 
ever brought together, they would 
occupy nr least 5,000 primed pages. 
Front the mass of material that is 
available— some of it published by 
tbe author himself, some post- 
humously by others — the Lote Hans. 
Heinrich' Reuter compiled the 
generous selection here offered 
under a title never approved by the 
author. That title. Wander ungen 
durch England vmd Schott land, 
seems to me at once appropriate 
and misleading. Appropriate, 
because it reminds us of the semi- 
nal importance of Fontane’s reports 
from Britain — his account of his 
travels in Scotland W clearly a 
limbering-up excercise for the 
famous Wandcningon durch die 
Mark Brandenhurg, which it unmis- 
takably (and at one puint explicitly) 
foreshadows. Misimuling, be c mi sc 
the analogy leads Che reader to 
expect a much more coherent hook 
than he is here given. 

Reuter has brought together 
diaries, private letters, letters 
to Prussian officials, foiijllcion 
sketches, reviews of pluys and 
novels, lectures of various kinds, 
original lyrics and ballads', (runs- 
latfaas from English original.*, n.s 
well as artistically an unged volumes 
like Ein Sonnner in London and 
Jenseits des Tweed. Tlie totul effect 
i* anything but unified — there are 
wildly varying estimate* of similnr 


I ihenomena, or factual discrepancies 
it successive account.* of the same 
event; and puss ages displaying 


generosity and openness of mind 
jostle others that seem to have beuu 
written to curry favour with re- 
actionary government officials or 
editors whose patronage the author 
needed to secure. Nor is it nlwuys 
possible to assign a given piece un- 
equivocally to PoiKuue's sole author- 
ship. He frequently incorporated, 
without acknowledgement, whole 
paragraphs and sections translated 
from The 7’iuies or some other 
British journal — and so fai- only a 
fraction of these translations ha* 
been Identified. 

Font a lie spent almost four yc-urs 
in England. He coniv first lur s 
mere fortoiglK, during the hungry 
1840s, when he was a young anglo- 
phile who sought (and found) 
confirmation of his literary experi- 
ences, and wliuse diary siymed 
actual observations and encounters 
to make them conform to literary 
models. His later accounts of the 
same incidents are ' more sober 
and probably nearer the truth. He 
came again in tlie summer of 1852, 
as London correspondent of a gov- 
ernment newspaper, the Preussische 
Zeitung ; and yet ugain, for a stay 
that lusted over three years ( Sep- 
tember, 1855 to January, 1859) as 
press attache of the Prussian 
govern men t and purveyor of feuillu- 
inns for a number of largely right- 
wing Prussian journals. He tried, 
and failed, to find a way of settling 
in England permanently ; and 
though he never revisited these 
shores after his return to Prussia 
in 1859, lie kept up his interest in 
What went oil here, especially 
through Ilia correspondence with a 
London physician, Dr James Morris. 

By niTunging bis material chrono- 
logically, the editor has been able 
to demonstrate nut only fluctua- 
tions but nlso forward developments 
in Fontanc’s attitude to the British 
nnd their island. Wo can trace a 
change from almost uncritical 
approval in the 1840s to admiration 
more and niniv clouded by bitter- 
ness in the 1850s, uud i hence to a 
Kem le, oi leu sceptical mingling of 


praise and Ilia me in Llie 1890s, with 
praise, on die whole, predominant. 

Lack of an adequate income, lack 
of introductions to Englishmen pro- 
minent in society and the arts, and 
overwork imposed on him by 
his Prussian employers, severely 
limited the conmcls Foniime was 
able to make, and tlie aspects of 
British life lie was able to see. 
When ibis pressure eased, when he 
was able to rent a house in Cumdeit 
Town and live there with his family 
in at least modest comfort, he was 
further handicap|>ed by his wife's 
inability in speak English at any- 
thing beyond the most rudimentary 
level. This again limited severely 
the circle of acquaintances he could 
cultivate. He did make contact with 
a few English families, of whom 
he has left amioble accounts — but 
on the whole his writings about 
England are superficial, tlie work 
of a tourist, newspaper-reader, and 
iheot re-goer. Nor are they always 
wholly ve liable in matters of factual 
information. English readers will 
therefore not find a great deal in 
these reports, despite their variety, 
nnd their acciisiona! sharp observa- 
tion, which they could not glean 
from, say, Trevelyan’s Social His- 
tory. Some of his more dreadful 
pieces have happily been left out 
of Renter's selection : the account 
of Turner, for instance, which 
shows his hclplcssnoss when enn- 


to rc-c merge some forty years later 
In Der Steehlin. 

If nevertheless, despite all reser- 
vations, tlie volumes under review 
deserve u welcome, rimy da so for 
three main reasons. First, because 
il is always imereti ting to have an 
intelligent outsider’s view, particu- 
larly if (hat outsider is as willing 
as Fontune shows himself to be to 
compare and contrast conditions in 
the stronger country will) conditions 
at home. Many of his comparisons 
are generous towards England, 
whose in sail ut ions be respect* even 
though he cannot approve of the 
social snobbery he observes, or of 
British policy in India, or of Pal- 
merston’s Crimean adventure. 
Sometimes they are so startling that 
ond asks oneself whether Foil fane 
can really be serious~as when he 
solemnly assures his readers that 
the reactionary Prussia he served is 
more democratic th-at) Britain, 
despite the latter’s admired con- 
stitution and freedom of the press. 
But at various times of bis life he 
paid welcome attention to phen- 
omena which intelligent native ob- 
servers tended to miss. The interest 
he had taken in English worker- 
poets in the 1840s stood him iu good 
stead later in his life, when it ren- 
dered hint unusually receptive to 
the progress of the British Labour 
movement: we find hint giving a 
particularly warm welcome to Keif 



which it is compared, nnd express 
approval given to Frcytag’s colon iz- 
ing attitudes to the Sluvs. Whether 
Fontane himself would liavo in- 
cluded such essays in the three- 
volume collection of his writings 
on Britain which he plunncd but 
for which he never found n pub- 
lisher, is a question that cannot now 
be uimvered. He would surely, how- 
ever, have wished to include an- 
other piece also left, out of Reuter's 
selection: the e<sny “Whigs uud 
Tories”, which ouuiiciiited maxims 
and suggested ailiuides—Lliiii were 


coin par Isons of English and German 
methods of staging Shakespeare, and 
from his vivid account* of perfor- 
mances uud audiences at some of 
the smulter nnd cheuper London 
theatres which lie assiduously 
visited. 

The sectond reason why these 
volumes deserve a welcome is that 
they show again and again how 
experience of a landscape, or a 
building, nr a (own can be so .suf- 
fused will* hisuMy and liioiulure 
lliut tlie past overwhelms the 


pre-jem. ; chat travel become.? aii 
inner ud venture only trigger Oil off 
by tlie experience nf the iCn.iCS. 
Tlii* comes nut particularly well in 
VniHuiic't reports from Scotland. 
Here modern cities uppeui just for 
a iiiotiiuiit at die periphery of 
vision , to be immediately dmt out 
by associu lions derived from old 
chronicles, nr border-halluds, or 
Burns, or — pariiculitrly — from Sir 
Walter Scoit. The very fucr that, 
these were experience* uf another 
country than that in which Fontana 
bad grown up— that they took iu 
Dirndl cr country's Iti# lory and con- 
temporary reulity— rescued him 
from the provincialism which he 
deplored in bis friend Thendm 
Storm uud which he recugimcd :ta 
a danger In himself. Gottfried 'Berm, 
who wu4 not a wliaielieartfiit 
admirer, once put his sense of Fo'u- 
t it lie's Prussiunism and breadth of 
vision into a cliuractcristic epi- 
gram: "fir 1st vnterlUiidisch, ohuo 
dunim zu sain." 

The Inst and in many ways tbe 
most Important reason why wo 
should greet the material selected 
by Reuter with respectful attention 
is that it lays hare the roots of 
Fontnnc's art, not only as a ballad" 
poet indelibly influenced hy Scot- 
tish and English examples, but also 
as a novelist. The phenomena be 
observed with such fascination in 
the London of the 1850* — industriali- 
zation, expansion and conspicuous 
wealth, social mobility made pos- 
sible by the profits of commerce, 
imperialist ambitions — lie encoun- 
tered afterwards ill Berlin ; and the 
Ability tn understand and describe 
a nineteenth century metropolis, a 
Weltstadt, which ho first showed iu 
his reports from London, stood him 
in good stead many years later when 
he came tn write those novel* ulnul: 
Willinlimniiiii Berlin whose reputi 
Lion stands so deservedly high today. 
Rending tlie maiuriid selected by 
Reuter, the lover of Fnntaiie'.i 
novels will oguin mid again experi- 
ence a shock of recognition ; lie 
will recognize the germs, the fU.it 
trial vers toils, of scenes and con- 
versations in such later work* jh 
Vnwiederhrwglich or Der Steehlin. 
He will also come to uppreciet-j 
how much Fonlttne’s depiction nc 
Prussian society owes in one wrir.-ji , 
nnd une bunk, in which them it qy*i 
iviy a weU-du-.erved tribute; w 
Thiickuruy, and Ills Ynriitp Fair. 
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£ l e * jniwicint* di.simrufc- he also had to hah***#, 
Republican^ ; who tet* in Kim a nu?L!f* » ‘ Gtinti’s d’llotlmmvb** 
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unfinished at tlie 
four years later. 
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ALEXANDER FARJSi . ., 

Jacquc? Offenbach 
275pp. Faber. £1J.50. 

The' xtaceddry of >thd 'deetf^ M 
Jacques OffexHuch, - *ho Wed- "on 
October 5;- 1880, 1* being marked by 
a small spate of celebratory bio-: 
p-aphici, erf which Alexander Farit’s 
is the first and most punctual, I 
shall, bq. very, surprised It Is. not 
also tho mod scholarly. Ait minlver- 
aanr u as good a peg as any on 
vmich to hang p reassessment of a 
ootoposee whoso Vdrjr I hi^iularity 
may have been something of a 
fKMtfttimaiu disadvantage to him, 
although a book as good as ibjs 
hardly needs the excuse of a round 
number: 1 ■ 1 ■ 

yqar of With, 1819, 
maxes blip a close musical' contem- 
Itorary onfy of Supp6: hot a Vin- 


- °s .profound as that', of Wt 'more 
serious contemporaries, but ft was 
f jnW widespread. Without 

Often bach there would have been 

' " ° l,Bra M we know W I no 

Die Fledtrmaus br Merrp Widow; 
and even Tchaikovsky’s waltzes lean 
heavily on the French baller-walt 2 , 
as Mr laris shows in one of his 


iMdM ihrairf* m a mere D.iuh 
unclo (he ncvculu'w* insist cti »% 
that the word ” mtrifc " 
■H"ip he /eplaced hy duimt ” in 
the Sadler s Wells productidu uf l.u 
Vte lwiswnne). ()"' ' 


warmth of the 
dcvuMOiins lift ** 
musical dunniPf. 
he developed •» * 
orchestra pit of w 


-.vinscii ihb ■ veite Helene 

AFrJa»'! «and. • thodern 
musical comedy would have been 
««. »ns£al or comical than 
••AO help the. reader *et Often- 
.bachs oiuput into the. porwe.ctfvo 

chrondld&cal Ifet of ; his work*, to- 

Mihfer with' German and English 
. tulles, production dates, etc. 

deligh t 6f Mr Faria”* 
n rtie w*y he has steeped 
bunse|f in, and preaqiiti to. the rea- 
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.r«33 xii&JrJ 

f • ; ■ Chanxqnctte* fur one nfhia ^lartuae^ *9* 

mjmpmtr f in nr »m of Jotf much of bit ^ ^ 

,V® e j e ,,a, P e hi » 1 •riipeci *h« hb« 

forced on him : 


feats 
or 

costume 
theatre was 
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The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood 

Charles Dickens 
and Leon Garfield 

Muattatad by Antony Maitland 
The most original novel of Ihe year 
- a splendidly satisfying completion 
Q( Dickens’ last, unfinished work, 
£7.95 352 pp 233 97257 9 

Bowled Over! 

A year of sport 

Frank Keating 

The perfect gift took: a sporting 
celebration of a dreal year ol 
Mumphs and thrills. 
tow-17 E8 50 224pp. 233972048 


Deliberate Regression 

Robert Harbison 

A brillianl now vision of European 
culture; which ‘generates more 
ideas lhat « you’d glean from a 
do/on conventional books’. 

£0 95 2tH|>p WuslraieJ 
233 97273 0 

UnderfooUn 
Show Business 

Helene Hanff 

An entertaining and zestful new 
book from the author ol 8 4 Charing 
Cross Road. This 9tory of her early 
advenluraa in Ihe theatre business ia 
Irresistible. 

£5.95 192pp 233972773 



Abbeville Press 


Cbiiclrea's Books 



*™mi*ri»ni (his father 
rjfn ‘heir native 

. ,he Pari* fnn. 


m -asssaSSfl??*^ 


iifrenuacn reviip'* -- . n 
in Ihe I960*; 





T ■ * w *“ l IVAJ f tmU 

■ who was barn In 1824. 

rBeeMiovm was entering his last 
period, the elder Johann Strauw Ms : 
adolescent- Wfeufaacb”* influence 
«»• uWrmuitki, (OfrJwa.ilwe. was eet 


*S r rOMSia nini^ts: 

fS n Ul l France; and now the opera* 
operetta*; vaudevilles and baf- 

Ht* i £! A ‘- ' WCf rt 1 byproduct; 
5* , * to . ir - Or rather, how 
thqr vert nearly dfd. jiM han- 
pen at all. M the French aftme was 

■a^.-WSfisK 


nevertheless managed literary. He iP 1 * 
constant war of satire meVd*, 


to VKISe a 

e\“'rV 


” KoffCbet M I* 
amicipauori) 


A Way to Die 

^Vfqg Iq (he End 

Victors Rosemary Zorza 

Ths moving and mernorabia 
account of 25-year old Jane 
«Jrza s dealh from cancer, and the 
emotional support and loving care 
sne received from a hospice. ' 

°Ct-27 £5 95 258pp 231375559 



Eric Partridge 
In His Own Words 

Edited by David Crystal with 
tributes from Anthony Burgess, 
Ralph Elliott, Winston Graham 
'and Randolph Quirk 
The great lexicographer died on 
June 1 1979. There is no better way 
to display ihe work of a Great 'word- 
man than lo let him have his say ‘in 
his own words’. This selection of 
Eric Partridge’s writings ranges 
through his Interests - slang, catch- 
phrases, origins and much'more - 


The Great Book of 
French Impressionism 

Diane Kelder 

This lavish book examinos ihe lives 
and works of all of the major 
Impressionists In detail, including 
Manet, Monet. Renoir, Degas and 
C6zanne and shows how their work 
Influenced others In Ihe movement, 
ultimately giving rise to the now art 
of twentieth century. Their brilliant 
paintings are reproduced in this 
.magnificent volume witb.a lidellty Us 
detail and oolour rarely achieved. 

Nov. 17 £50.00 440pp 458|Mn9 
203pp colour plates 09659 157 4 



Ardizzone’s English 
Fairy Tales 

Twelve Classic Tales 

Karel Appel Work* on paper Selected and Illustrated by 

pnraaos, umhhib auu muuinnuip- * Cz-lkiirtfW ArJ!-*vi-infl 

to make a titling memorial to a great .Jean“Claf6nCQ Lambert tQWaru /MaiZZOne 


scholar* 

Nov. 17; £6-60 


2S8pp . 233 973001 


The Language Library 

A First Dictionary : 
of Linguistics and 
Phonetics 

David Crystal 

An outstandingly informative and 1 
helpful work, both dictionary and ’ 
encyclopedia, containing over 


s^jfi Stsk miwx sizik. 

. mK.uim into a deaf-mute. 

n f^fli* uece *rteil in offending many 

4y Mgr»T (“ Offenbach 
» --mag *ah, , ,*b 4a oka 



English Humour 
for Beginners 

George Mikes 

Illustrated by Walter GoeU. 

A witty investigation of a very ' 

serious subject, in George Mlkaa’ 
discussion of the nature of English 
humour; with many entertaining 
examples; he is continually tuftny fn ,• 
his own right. 

Oct 


2000 entries combining definiting 
and discussion. .. 

£12.35 hardback 233970378 
396pp 

£4.95 paperback 233373285 

FRANKFURT 
BOOK FAIR: 


This lavish, exlra-larg9 vdurtie 
presents Karel Appel's own 
selection of more than 200 
collages, drawings, gouaches and 
> watercolours created during the last 
forty years. Jean -Clarence 
Iiamberl’s te*l and Marshall 
McLuhan’a foreword complement 
Appel's exuberant childlike spirit. 
Nov.’ 17. £35.00 256 PP 281 ftlvs 
133 frit toVvir plates 89059 009 Q 

‘treasures of ■ 
AfricanArt 
Malcolm McLeod 

Sixty-two diverse and fascinating 
art objects from sub-Saharan 
Africa are presented In large -scale 
full dolour and described In the J . 
content of their. tribal use. Malcolm 
McLeod is the Head Keeper of the 
Department of Ethnog raphy at the 
British Museum. 


Taken from Ihe collection of 

Joseph Jacobs • 

Ardizzone's last book: a rich treasury 
oi the best-laved traditional 
fairy-tales, illustrated with superh 
line-drawings by this admired artist. 
NOV. 17 £3 95 64pp 20 Une Hlus 
£33973060 



What Difference 
Does it Make, Danny? 

Helen Young 

Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
A alary todtepelsome of the myths 
surrounding the condition of 
epilepsy. 


own right. . l^n kiJ ii nhn 1 Nov. 17 £15.00 136 pr £3.25 flupp b/w illustrations 
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Straight bat, straight face 


By Peter Sutcliffe 

ftEOFPKKY ItOYCOTF t 
Opening Up 

lti.lpp. Arthur Barker. 15.95. 

0 213 lb 760 3 

6. W. SWANTON a I'd JOHN WUOU- 
CUL'K (Editors) : 

Dure lays World of Cricket 
The Gome from A. to £ 

662pp. Collins. £18. 

0 00 21G349 7 

It is almost impossible now for 
Geoffrey Boycott to play u Tost 
match innings without breaking 
Mime record or oilier. TJie com- 

£ titer ticks off the milesiuiios one 
y one unci the crowd nppUotds. 
It mny seem at limes from his 
baiting that Boycott himself is im 
extension of (his computer, fully 
ii ill omitted, though endowed with 
some very hum nil emotions. This 
would also explain why he occasiwi- 
»My appears to have a silicon chip 
on his shoulder. 

Opening Up, however, Is not on 
ihc whole acrimonious. If the title 
is meant to have a double meaning 
it deceives: there arc no confes- 
sions, no revelations, just u bitter 
sting in the tail. The first chapter 
is « stern sermon on the virtues 
of self- discipline, self-denial, hard 
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CAPITALISM, 
CONFLICT AND 
INFLATION 

Essays in Political Economy 
Bob flowlhorn. 

Aftaided Ih# lint. Daultehar 
Mantorlal Cilia 1H0 
Hit ihaarollool am historical aaaaya 
In |hla voluma, by ona of the moat 
inlliianilal ol n naw ganaralion ol 
Ma'ralal •cenomlBti, covoi malar 
mean nl Oabaia among contain- 
pofiiy aconomliia Thoy includo 
r M4ia a Theary ol Wagos * Skillad 
Labour In ihn Marxist System 
* Roaa Lu ram bu'fl anfl liia Political 
Economy of MUlUulam ' aa wall aa 
aiaaya on neo-RlCardlanlam and 
Maoism, Ilia oconomica of Im- 
perialism, ana Gmui Mandat . 
arapp . hardback M.M . 

IDEOLOGY AND 
POPULAR PROTEST 

Georgs Rudd 

■ A iomparatlva aludy ol the ralatlon 
between . ' revolutionary political 
thmahl. popular. Ideaa, and masa 
. at I Ian rn Brltish; : ' French elid Ameri- 
can Malory front raotiiav^i tjttio* lo • 

.■ the trials of IikIusUIdI caplin 1 1 am.' 

Doing a concept 01- Idodouy-.whlcti. 

. Han Its engine In Iho work of Man , 
• and.’ Engela aptf 'wap-' applied >to, 

Mudy ol ■ popular culture ' by 
Qrainact, the .author f.ijlumloaisa, 
htmeiio negloctod ertse ol rovobi- 
tlpnaiy Wolcty. i . v. ; - i,. , . ■ ■ -. • 

ITfljpp j plperhack 

COMMUNISM AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

Contemporary Dogmas and 
Revisions, ol Marxism 
: Mauri c it CarqtoilK • 

. ,lhl» woIurib ’copuitjulfa a melor 
reassessment 01 lha legacy . ol- 
olasalcal Marxism \ which clitic-. 
sKy Biamlit«e lha Miixlst olaeun 
'ihetnoelvas; Age Inal the background 
ol Iho growing debate on Marxist 
: theory anti t>r action Vndrfr SegfaJIsm 
and fn lha Wont. Maurice Gc/nfOMh' . 
sirciace Iho importance of suhled- : 
•lug Marxism to constant ecrultny and 
. ; challenge. . j , : i'v*. •. „ . • > 

3*2pp. . ' | ‘.hardback SI.M; . 

Marxism and 

DEMOCRACY , ' 
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wink! “A smile or a knowing look 
is about ns dose ns I like lu come 
to frivolity ", the buLsman snyt. 
Auytliiug more thun ihnt muy be 
deemed imprufosioiid bc-ituvimir. 
Certain individunls are thus given 
curly warning of wluit lies aheml. 

The bunk, which can be read in 
1 he lime it normally inkes ils author 
IP score fifty, is jhh us well rtm- 
sirucied as a good Boycott innings. 
Much of it appears In have been 
roughly parched together from 
interviews, presumably by Terry 
Blind Je wJio shares the copyright 
with him but is nowhere else men- 
tioned. There js a totally uiiillu- 
m in at in g elm pier on. some great 
pl uyers of l he past whom Boycott 
never saw piny — including, curi- 
ously, such ancient heroes us Comp- 
ton und Hu nun, which suggests a 
misspent buy bond. Great pluyers 
of the preseur, mid seventeen 
younger players who may ucJileye 
giemuess, are gntnted a few para- 
graphs cnch. It is the stuff that the 
radio coni memo inrs keep for a rainy 
day: in print it all seems rather 
perfunctory. 

Nut much new light Is thrown on 
the Pucker affair cither. There are 
lengthy extract* from Boycott’s 
cross-examination in the High Court 
when he faced counsel for the pro- 
secution, “ a spinner . . . alert and 
wily”, nnd counsel for ihe defeuce, 
“ a son of ntedium-pucer His four 
hour* in the witness-box seem to 
hnvc taxed oven his slumina, though 
from all reports once having played 
himself in lie was reluctant to leave 
the stand. He appeared on behalf 
of the Establishment, the guardians 
nf the traditional gumc who could 
not conceive l liar wliat was pulpnbly 
non. son was condoned by the terms 
nf tho 1974 Trade Union and Labour 
Relations Act, und forfeited 
£250,(10(1 in cmisetiuenre. The extent 
to which Buyout's evidence helped 
nr hindered their case is not dis- 
cussed. 

Most interest Jug is the account 
of the unhappy 1979-80 lour of 
Australia, although his views- on his 
colleagues, and on his captain whose 
i lalssaz-felre policy he so much 
| deplored, have already been made 
known. FrlvuliTy broke out among 
the players. Discipline, whether 
self-inflictud or . otherwise, was 
absent, and thu authoritarian Boy- 
coti, himself denied authority, was 
deeply shocked. Nobody, appar- 
ently, was more prone to this 'un- 
professional behaviour than the 

S resent England captain, -Ian 
oth&m. Boycott found himself 
| deserted by his irresponsible part- 
ners, left tp carry his bat and bur- 
den alone. The point Is clearly- a 
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sore mic, but the b.ihu of personal 
kiicceas is wmiilei fill. linglis.li 
crowds huvo ofien risen in Boycott, 
stirred not only by his ucliieventeiit 
but by his own tmuiifosr delight in 
it, and we sliure some oi that emo- 
tion when he writes, for instuiice, of 
his triuniphunt century against 
Austniliu in Deccmher 1979: “It 
felt as though a lot of years hud 
slipped oft" my shoulders uud I was 
playing ill the 1965 Gillette Cup final 
ull' over aguin.” Some gruesome 
encounters await him in the West 
Indies this winter, and it is to be 
hoped thur in his next book he will 
have similar experiences to record. 

Who, it may be asked, is Barclay ? 
Not some new pundit or statisti- 
cian, it turns out, but a bank which 
has made possible whut otherwise 
would have been inconceivable, 
e revised edition of 7 be World of 
Cricket, an extraordinarily ambi- 
tious compilation first published 
In 1966. The new edition, like the 
first, contains about three quarters 
of a million words, though they 
have been compressed into half as 
many poges. which :d<o accommo- 
date some 750 iilustiutions. The 
type size in consequence is a little 
too small for comfort, bin the book 
still exudes a confident authority 
and general air of opulence and 
largesse. Every aspect of the game 
la covered 6y the many dis- 

tinguished contributors. The his- 
tory, which includes articles nn 

eighty- nine countries, from Argen- 
tina to Zimbabwe, is a book in 
itself. There nre 320 succinct 
biographies, sections on school and 
junior cricket, on iho one-day 
game: there are bibliographies, 

advice on coaching hooks, an 

anthology of miscellaneous essays, 
mid n glossary. The quality of the 
'writing is generally li'gli. Largely 
as u result of the energetic associ- 
ate editor's enforced absence from 
The Times ihe revision was ncconi- 

{ dished within a year. The editor 
limself laments those manifesta- 
tions of the modern game that 

“affront the eye amj jar the ear”, 
and he fears, too. tlut Australia 
apd the . West Indian are drifting 
dWay, developing their own version 
of the gome ns glndiutoriiil contest. 

Tilt* future is dark but the past 
Is golden. Copies of this book 
should be put in a sufe place in 
the event of cataclysm. Survivors,-' 
picking up the threads of civiliza- 
tion again, will find hi It every- 
thing thdy peed to know, and a 
good deal more. And nil publishers 
now, in their hour of need, will 
agree that Barclays Rank Inter- 
national should - do much more of 
this sort of thing, ' 
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_ !S ? by that of Inter generations, what 

. *■_. remains of the essential Miller ? Did 

» r«b.. iVAiffhfman he say anything important, nr wus 

By John UgniuM | le nd, imps just drunk on his own 

■ exuberance ? 

tniuY MILLER : Jn nhis respect. Sextet produces 

1 a disappointing im press inn. The 

A, e W°dd<rf Ijwrence iniliui essay, "On 'JTirning Eighty ", 

. p^jionate Apl> reciatl011 is jirnsv und undistinguished, and 

. j an introduction ami mighr have passed unnoliced as a 
Edited wuU an , contribution to tlm Render's 

(Cutes hj Evelyn J- H J Digest. No distilling of superior 

i Teuoissefl- wisdom here ; only lulksy serenity 

C.I. Barbara: Capra Press, and some typical name-dropping 
212pp. Sauls Honiara . about l»icusso and Casals. Most of 

IIS, the other pieces — on Mishimn and 

0 MW5 IW 8 Jh panose culture, Muuritzius, China, 

etc — have u perfunctory, non-ncces- 
- . t sary feel to them, as if they were 

7* ilie outcome of hij uuiomatic writing- 

r7ar function rather than of creative 

iilpp. Calder. £7.9 j. pressure. Only from certain diary 

0 71(5 3828 0 entries relating’ to Greece nnd writ- 

u ten nrusumablv in middle life could 

■' one guess dun Miller wus the genius 


Sextet 

Six Eittyi. 

itfpp. Calder. £7.95. 
0 71(5 3428 0 


1 ■rtriimof theso books, which was h , e proclatmed himself tu be, and 
{ :!JS Irk Miller’s entry onto that some critic* say he was. Occa- 
S i t ary scene but remained nn- smnal puragrap lis have an tmenso 
.SEFk a sort of time bomb jomuiilic vihrat.i.n, but whether 

jSliw explodes, with a rather «***»■■ « .speaLcady ennnec- 

Mie n pow e y , ted with Greece or is a random 

iul thud, som ty y . , expression of the .subjective eupkn* 
■ prep »t on Not loiig befure > uf ^Mk-r’s charuc- 

r‘"v=-"- y-f-y”'?, « 

■E"S£:«L b Prnm nmnnn.r id. oppoi.etl tn ins itay-suying— it IS 


Outlied it from amongst his ® "W*’ 8 15 

ppm and obtained his permission difficult to decide. 

ii bring it out. The second is by 7 , /j < . World of Lawrence is quite 
nay ol oeloR a valedictory volume, a different matter. According to iho 
nut up of live miscellaneous pieces editors, it was begun in 19.12 after 
Miuen after the age of eighty, plus t }, e completion of Tropic of Cancer. 
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hiiutn after the age of eighty, plus 
i iuth put together in 1972 hut 
imirlng apparently for the most 
put of diary entries going back lo 
lW and 19(9. 

It h a (air bet that neither of 
th«c books would have been pub- 
li-hti lud they not been by tlto 
luihor o( Tropic of Cancer, that 
rw problems lie work which, in Its 


This cover fer the official " Mickey Mouse ” song, 1930, is lot !1& fur f r w problems lie work which.in Its ^ ,e tva . s 8 ^ 8t . e staner in literature 
Nof/iehp’x enfafogue of Ephemera from t/ie sixteenth cnifurg (odiepi r lime, vm as scandalousiv famous and* * 11 particular, seems to have 
sent dtut la be sold on October 17. Another item, it large pictorial potin 1 « /«Jy Chuiter/eo’s Lover or had no experience of expository 

c.m» K jors™t.r responsibility in the i n,lwid,,ol *•““ jg* ‘J re"dT 8 iik t ^l!rK wild draf,'“f 

proclaims Wasters dump ti good big pup i oil into every junk ]W4» ; «««*: anything pertaining to a a thesis, written by a student in * 
this sale demonstrates what a mistake it is to regard the value ol fm.' writer who once made his mark on state of high excitement who only 
merit ” us shorf-Iiued even when they have been tarnished on theiniU ] culiurd history is grist to the occasionally glimpses a possible 
the attic. The 350 curiosities on offer include a Pirelli Calendar for Ml, [ mil. But it seems obvious order in the chaos of his ideas, 

“ «Uf ;iHv»om - a Private Accarnt ./«.(.«•« - mad, b , i .J.J BM; tfSSBTSSr taWSS «■= —«* - >* «»»«.». -U 
Officers from pc 2.1 March 17 j 7 , slightly wormed and Nos ndiL The first embodies the in- initial prejudice against Law- 

Scu Annuities “soiled and creased, small holes repaired . ‘ i WlKlial ud emotional magma rence, but once lie was involved in 

bubble can have a silver lining. “A riding crop fonnerlo I™? Jfi* Fto(»ic of Cancer sprang, the book, it became as much Miller 

Laurence Olivier . . . together with a letter relating to the crop ril'd f fmmi shows what was >n the light of Lawrence «s Law- 
- ... ... lc,( W IW mu am a J,.. i-afu-i> ui rh/» hphf nf MiDc-l. And 


at the suggestion of Jock Knluine of 
the Obelisk Press, who felt it would 
he politic for Miller to make a 
respectable appearance as a critic 
before the publication of his shock- 
ing novel. He was already foriy-two, 
that is, as old as Lawrence hod 
been at the time of his death, but 
ite was a late starter in literature 
and, in particular, seems to have 
had no experience of expository 
writing. ConscoiieiHly, the text 
reads like the first wild draft of 
a thesis, written by a student in a 
state of high excitement who only 


in the light of Lawrence us Law- 
rence hi the light of Miller. And 

_r i. _r :.o 


mg its 
or was 
’s The 
e«, and 
Perdu. 


of the July 9, 1887, St Stephen's Review Presentation Cartoon 0 } p* . ^ into permanent A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 

Bull's Nightmare warn us of the price of success, however ep^^ - d«th t S,i Now no , r to , m0 0110,1 Freud ,’ J , un . g 

^ iii ' “,.i aal of his bad language others, Lawrence may be lost sight 

■ ■ . i ■ -I. ■— i - i ■ m«nr. J .u-. ou i s P okenne8s has of for pages at a time while the 

• . v ed throu *h being surpassed author works out Ills attitude to 


quotable snort paragraphs, --hliac 
makes. 'Reggio seem even ?&are 
ii his ghost. "VVhat gbcectly 
to the man . who wifto a 
from Winchester 


the problems, of paying alimony", 
This last is what really gets him 
going, since, he assertsi liis “cash 
flow is governed by the financial 
claims," of his second wife, whose 
feelings are not spared. In spite of 
his reputation, he does hot really 
seem to like women at all ; the 
saving grace of meiii ho says, is 
M their ability to get engrossed in 
some trivial game, or diversion, 
which protects them from (he basic 
feminine failing of being neurotic”. 
This sentence begs so many ques- 
tions so .blatantly that It ought to 
be - arrested for vagrancy. . •' 

ifo is proud qf ITN’s innovatory 
lechn-iqnes ; they were in early days 
“ running what was virtually a 
. nr pining .school".- for -politicians, 
n Slid to’ ’getting away with - bland 
prepared statements—*' boring tele- 
vision on 1 the. BBC, which . was 
“ jblteH oiltj bf complacency ” by the 
ITN ■ style! "No < wm^Oi!.. since] in -Mr 
nDsuiigufiPs - npmibrt « hewscasfer 
shbuld. read'- the 1 nOw?' "’qouched: in 
the sort. of tferms -Ire would use if 
' he fcrrivett at' a patty; and imparted .. 
ttf iho : dther guests some bit'- of 
nep-S' life; bad -just heard”; He is 
— * - 0 f Innovations that , 
pioneered 
two 



Comforting little rituals however 
are what keep us qll going. Desert 
Island Discs-’ is a comfort lug little 
ritual of a more substantial kind; 
it would be unnerving if ohis radio 
programme, or its presenter. Roy 
Plomlev, were ever to change. But 
Days Seem Longer , Mr PI om ley’s 
memoirs of his early years as a 
broadcaster, may not be quite the 
book to choose “apart from the 
Bible end Shakespeare " to while 
away the time on his Island. It 
begins beautifully, with a leisurely 
and affectionate account of his child- 
hood in Kingston-on-ThBines, where 
his father had 'a chemist's shop; the 
family lived over the shop. Roy 
was an only and cherished child, 
reared in tdiec ruthless sort of gen- 
•• tility that eschews the buying of 
second-hand books because of 
gormi. 'THe. author’s loving and 
unusually detailed memories of his 
environment. and,, his childhood ex. 
periencefi .are retailed with a clas- 
sic simplicity that give them a 
qlassic: value, , 

There .'followed' a patchy period 
when the young Plomiey worked in 
advertising, as a- “ crowd artist " in 
films find, briefly, 'as a busker, 
. before joining Radio Normandy in 
1936. The story that' he has to tell 


it, fills the. 
it will be 


“completely covered *f}k 
sands of pathetic P wn fjJ'{£' ,[ 
sages for missing' member* 
families”. C 

Mr Plomiey, it is alniost 
to stress, wrote his bo°k. '®*^j 
So, presumably, did the 

Doonican, and W* {•, with Id 
Years is also decorated _ 

own very pleasant draw y J g. 
is best on his childhood- ,. ^ 
longed to a large, PP 0 * l, 
ing in Waterford, «i . MW kifcl 
coast o! Irelard, w*th B * 
mother and a pWlo*®P nMf rf d* 
dominated ffltner ; • ^ 

eight diildren ilbi* 

then vampant W* 
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those other authorities, or at least 
makes sonic attempt to do so. A 
query renin ins, however, in my 
niiiid. Was Tropic of Cancer ate- 
I’fllly finished in 1932? Kuiiuge an 
bout de la unit appeared "in that 
year, und its tone is so similar to 
that of (.’(nicer that one wonders if 
Miller’s mimic, demotic, picaresque 
monologue dues nut owe something 
to Ctiline, especially since the con- 
fessional monologue was clearly u 
form more congenial to him tliun 
argumentative, theoretical prose. 
The editors do not raise the issue, 
and make no mention of Celine, 
although he was the Parisian sensa- 
tion of 1932. The explanation given 
for the abandonment of the Law- 
rence bouk i& thin Miller grew impa- 
tient with the idea of appearing 
under the Lawrence aegis, and man- 
aged to get Cancer published In 
1934. Besides, as he says, ha had 
never wunted to write criticism : 

This is an appreciation, passion- 
ate and prejudiced, an emotional 
document, which I consider the 
only kind of critici.sm worth- 
while. . . . The only way lo do 
justice to a umn like Lawrence . . . 
is to give another creation. 

It is, hi fuct, more creation than 
criticism, a Diunysiuc outpouring, un 
nvor-enci gi/cd text which button- 
holes, badgers and declaims with 
little appureiu respect for coherence 
or clarity. But if, while being bun- 
dled uhmg on the stream of ivurds, 
one keeps one’s meagre Apollo niun 
wits about one, It is possible to dis- 
cern a kind of system, which might 
be defined as post-Nicuscheun anar- 
chistic mysticism. Nietzsche, more 
than Lawrence, is the furce behind 
tlie book, ul though Miller, with 
some justification, sees great 
similarities between the two. Tn his 
more ecstatic flights, he imp lies that 
rhe three most representative 
figures in Western history are 
Jesus, Nietzsche and David Her- 
bert : Christ, Anti-Christ and 

“Super-Christ” This own expres- 
sion;. The conjunction may seem 
heretical tn convinced Christians, 
Nictzscheans or LawrontiaiiK, hut it 
serves m show that Miller's tem- 
perament was fundamentally reli- 
gious ; his excitement is> at least 
partly metaphysical. 

In expounding Lawrence, he nuts 
forward in higgledy-piggledy fash- 
ion a number of ideas which were 
perhaps relatively new ill the Eng- 
lish-speaking world ill tho early 
1930s, but which are now common 
currency through having been dis- 
seminated on the mid-century flood 
of Absurdist Existentialism. God is 
dead, but this does not dull the 
thirst for the transcendent. Jesus 
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was a great and tr jgic fifiuie, bur he 
has to be denounced because he 
placed tlie centre of life in the 
unimiigiiialile ncyoud, Mislead uf in 
this world. Nietzsche pnicliiiniud 
that man had to become his own 
God Superman or “ Posi-Man " 
(Miller’s pun), through i lie ir ims- 
valuntion of nil values. Luwreiicc, 
ful lowing hi in, de non need u number 
of contemporary evils : the Indus- 
ii ini Revolution, which destroyed 
the so-called organic society ; the 
mm-iiiystic nature of scientific “ex- 
planation”, which has replaced 
ancient reverence ; modern materia- 
lism which makes money, not tlie 
quality nf living, the basic criterion ; 
civilized maimers which achieve 
refinement and complexity at i lie 
cost of sound gut-reactions ; nnd 
Protestant inhibitions which- stifle 
sex. He had “a limited intellect " 
end he was a necessarily imperfect 
artist, but he represented the logical 
outcome of centuries of Christianity 
"gone over into its opposite". His 
iiltimotc message is that man, as lie 
has exited in West cm society, must 
die nut utterly in order to be born 
again, 

Even in this drastic simplifica- 
tion, some contradictions arc appar- 
ent, the main one being that there 
is no point in making reservation? 
ahum Lawrence’s intellect, if the 
intellect is the source of civilized ■ 
corruption. Incidentally, this prob- 
lem goes hack beyond Nietzsche tu 
Rousseau, who was the firsL great 
European intellectual to use the in- 
tellect to denounce itself in tlie 
name of the supposed non- intellec- 
tual beauty of primitive Nature. It is 
curious tha: Lawrence, like Andrd 
Gide, another ouistnnding neo- 
Nietzschean Naturist, should have 
been unaware of his kinship with 
Rousseau ; Miller is equally unaware 
of the connection, since lie makes 
only one sneering reference to 
Rousseau. But Miller, in his egotistic, 
Dionysiac anarchism, is further away 
from Rousseau, and more Germam- 
cally Nietzsciican, than cither Law- 
rence or Gide, 


Rousseau placed (ihu source of evil 
in trudiiionul society, and had J 
cuicopi of social improvement; 
Lawrence dreamed uf (he ideal cum- 
niuniiy, and Gide wus hi limes pnlit- 
i cully progressive. Miller, on ihc 
other bund, was not unsympathetic 
in the more sinister fascist und 
Nazi versions of the Superman, 
*incv lie makr.-i one or two coinpll- 
nieiit.irv references to Mussolini ;md 
Hitler. Also, he stresses, much more 
forcibly i It h ii some critics, the daiL 
side of Lawrence. Fur him, i lie l.»w- 
rentian incssnge is nut simply oiw 
uf happy sex, iTiiflxinausiiip, dan- 
cing in red Housers, wholefood mxl 
n I’ui urn to tlie ” organic ” society. 
Sex is also o blcuk ubscssion, u per- 
ni.mcni lension between male und 
female, an infuriating mystery, a 
sprt of black hole in the cosmos 
(this attitude finds more complete 
expression in the brllllantlv cynical 
passage in Cancer about the meta- 
physical trompe Vocil of tlie vagina). 

Similarly, he emphasizes the deuth 
wish at tlie expense of both tlie 
urt-islic ideal and uf any col to runt 
philosophy of living. Lawrence, lie 
wys fund no doubl he is thinking; 
nrum-rily of himself ), did nut in the 
last resOi'L believe in mi; bccuuse 
even the bust art is a sign of the 
fai'hirc to liva. The- fundamtniLal 
compulsion is to turn life itself into 
art, but this is finally impossible, 
since ull the essential prnbloms nf 
living are insoluble ; so one is left 
in wondering contemplation of the 
meaningless ebb and flow of being, 
over which one 1ms no significant 
control. 

When it clarifies ant into iliytii- 
niical statement, as occasionally in 
the Tropics, this philosophy might 
be called lyrical nihilism. Its robust- 
ness of expression is to some extent 
deceptive, since it is not a positive, 
workable doctrine for F.veryinon. It 
means thm Miller is nut as dose to 
Lawrence ax he is to C£l|ne, hi* 
nearest temperamental neighlxiur, 
or to Sartre und Camus Ul their 
negative, despairing moods. 
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ment ; the difficulties, both personal 
and technical, lie encountered make 
the success oE the film more re- 
markable, We leant something 
about the German film Industry ana 
about SchlondorK's political associ- 
ations; but there is little here for 
the serious student of eithor film 
or literature. 

The glimpses we have of Grass’s 
contribution to the film are tantaliz- 
ing: clearly his influence wus Im- 
portant right through to the cutting 
stage, but we do not see how he 
became (os G. P. Butler nos re- 
marked) “ seduced by his experi- 
ence bf film-making ”, Grass’s retro- 
spective comments on the novel are 
interesting, but his referunce to 
” the author as unreliable witness ” 
wisely registers how modestly privi- 
leged such sel E-clucidations ere. 

Tlie diary highlights one thing 
which will surprise none of the 
film's admirers: the remarkable 
role played by its chief actor, who 
evidently inspired and influenced 
the filming as much as he domi- 

In 1916 Hugo Ball, one of the main 
initiatory pf dadaism fn Zurich, 
celled it * V fools’ game out : of 
nothingness in which ( however |, 
all elevated questions dre involved • 
a gladiatorial gesture ”. Ki 


nates the film. Grass’s drawing, 
reproduced here, which shows David 
Bennent mid Oskar Mnt/erath 
strangely fused, eloquently acknow- 
ledges that for the author as well 
as for thousands who may not read 
or re-read lha novel, Oskar has 
acquired new contours. Those who 
are redirected to tho text will, one 
hopes, enjoy discovering nil the 
dimensions, perspectives and char- 
acters ScItlBndorff found he hud to 
omit; and so roidi-/c how fur the 
novel is from being just another 
mclnncholy evocation of the rise 
and fall of Nazism, 

SchlundorfC hints thut he wnu\d 
like to film tlie later purr of the 
novel ; but it is doubtful whether 
Return of Oskttr or Tho Tin Drum 
Strikes Back could restore tho rich- 
ness and . ambiguity of Grass’s 
vision, or indeed march up to the | 
splendid film we now hove. Before 
he starts on another diary, at least, 
let us hopo . that Schltindnrff will 
muse on his words in this one: 

” Tho real diary is hot writteii in 
this exorclsa-book, but in the film.” 

The muin features of the book arc 
the inclusion of numerous con ten t- 

K roey newspaper reports on duda- 
ti | profiles of dado peraontllries ! 
illustrations .{ and 
he writings of Hui 
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‘Mi Hayinan’s effort is impressive ... it will gain 
widespread recognition* - Ew/jomisf 

’A new popular but scholarly life in English has - 
long been overdue. Ronald Hayinan has 
provided it* - Tlie Tims . , 

*A recognisable and convincing Nietzsche ■ 
emerges from Haymaus book- thanks, mafnlyj 
. to an implicit sympathy with Ids $ubjecland ; 
generous quotations, carefully and tellirigly ^ 
•■. selected- t (jfi (trJian ; ■; . 
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Kinds of conservatism 


c..ihonnaiil mandarin i« dhm i« pecw at uni** iht.t uo.pii f ft, 
him lnfiilv ns a “ miirchiincl de vvcimitri nptwi.i«.y, Mcmihinp 0 f ? 
bananes”) In 1ii« free time Aries old dogmatism ami i n „... 
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Ml- oilier political mu rein ent In 
trance na« 


bail a nos j. ----- -- . dogmatism „ 1KP ,, 

he C :m pruning bis wav inwards a remMws alive wi him. His pro-Vy. 
tliul would satisfy his grow- leanings during the Occuju.v 
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Dextro 




17 S 9 tire litre-? he h certainly not a man nr tlio 
TJben. i« .ff kii.Rdom »f France True, in Alui.i’a sni.it, and in 

,MieH o { .-“f iTj^SatiiHMl Awe hi- the newwmei ..it political. market- 

IflUeBlW. . - ■ J,. hindprl If! 


.hey found his book nileawni »'*d pil „ HSI1K 
pai id e»s guide «« ««* raw "dm- * ll *| /.v«ni guise . 

niain trends in Frances long .... . .. 


in publishing the weekly La Nation on *■"" ^Vlries but they Uiers who died during liatiZ 

almost coin pleiely ignored by World War, as opposed t« ^ 


M“S*i '£ friends' tended to iug, the French have c.m tinned to 
left side of ihe hall. face , imlilical _ facts squint-eyed. 
,d af August 

the right of u 
|ii.s left became 


on r 5 a rt f ft *' usu jf'l 7 a‘> the which may not make for 20/211 

By the e j piolit of the Pnsii* vision hut has {iinduced >onie 

rfjnng W ,.ui c ff became an cstah- splendid politica! literature. 


stand:; for cmi ;ei vill.ut, nr May, 106/1, jmi rite appeit-mco e»E iei:U<lgi i i idler lit? clovlie hals; 
reaction, or the ■* fascism " lJi-.it NnuuclL: lieulj, luuitihiiicLv of tlm presidumiil rule is difficult to con- 
covei‘4 a uiiiltitiida of sia-». In poli- newly-fuu tided tlRIitK I Crmifie-s du demii when ii ; evident slum- 
tics it means “ mo-Jer J»e ”, or Recherche* ot d’Etud«.s pmir U c'liuintts reflect tlioso of the oli ' il- 
liberal, or centra. Tin: Nil rejects Civilisation l-niinp£eriiic). Cluimlnsj chic rlitisin one ndvncjtes. Tho true’ 
ull nf thesu poiitioir; ami. is to lie iriapii ud I>v Am mi in Ciunisci ami fuinJjnieiil.il threat, imw., to 
duiioiniceil by -tiioir rupreieiitutivet rather riiaii by Cli, tries Manrras, ihe W»stein survival is fmiml in uqo.ilit- 
us not . naiionai ui> Catholic or new thinkers, most <if lIiuiii in their uri.uiism. from tvhich must of nur 
French f enough i, not liiieral or con- twenties Hint early thlrlie j, _ alum- niher problems flow. Th«; NR is 


tuMii Ifiivcenlury I-fgnce na« sti-niu »r pnsiimsni 
2J?n s0 n^cii y 6cliolni]y ;B cioiu ion m i„i sn i flit- hope ihvit 
now- defunct Action Fran- J e nrn from history am, 
Although peculiarly French t i eC isive momenta elwpe 


•Jve, ao clear jmd ^l^mK iapiured w, .ape by rite \jUTJEm the new Though he admi.s rim he « SmMS. ol J » among the. former, From coiiscrva- 

rvusMn hit as w \, , ®P . , ... vounE historian Michel Winock. .It Jf . . . beaan to- emerge m sol union of his own, lie netenli i,fe— i»lut fiv the t * ve “ Raditol ' lo radical leftist 

*11 century, las .lie charm of a lo„«, Ktaxed ™?rem 1 « crimo. and less pluniied Jnto IhogbmMb label 

become a P ol “‘“J points uut that in the past ISO years 
t!e°C'finmber was France has simultaneously known 


mi* nr , p»“ U n servative, and’certoiiilv nut centrist, dnuwl the royalist saifu'i M pnlitiqiw about 6 the .mil ude 1 I 1 .M cun ;id u i 

iiwrft 016 * d ? u / e n !?? aSsis ef lave). ' a " 11 . !t uf * , h *' “f 2JU? Tlie only tiling Hint tha NR n nut d’almrd I “ for a new affirmation: ihe diversilv nf iii»: world mid lienco 

^ T& EaJeTeen with us blamed fur is lor not being Left, “culture d'abnrd ! MaurrasN .fur- the h.cqualitte ; mi dim fnim t. at 

fiSttaTtime and, in Fnuios at „ u |jik a I ’stances: from counter- 

I-™—* 


to revolutionist 


en frihee the eiuhtceiitii century 
For Iluinville held out to his conrerwtiuii wet 
reader*, demit* .bis °«« deep wme exce-t ihut 

“, “ iu » r ^ t .3 Si “A 


in character, it has especially destinies, 
attracted American historians, .who Baltivllle’s mHurn 

fiBom to have sieWcd ii out^s ajtbid trymen^ w. fc i«5« ^ #1 . "* w ho managed to 


ry'atid ciuwTt racoflicnr ; Ws golf-ex* min arifm progress, by the Wl^.^ia 

fthaue their own never becomes lire sonic, uiid is 0 [ t \ e has finally achieved ui the of the states power, utd above d: 

6,1 . relieved by h lively strain of “* L_™* venrs It is a kind of by die turn to privsumiM K lii ihm ^rri 

r-nce on his 'Colin- M.." »n.l irony. K.oAlgcrepi. in ..hich rl.e 4pei.« of. . A.. »ri ddld,. W . jaftel 

s *H ta r.c5 “"“ «!*- *» hi; stssi ^ 


R* d *adascrlptio« in the tuomuer Rights that were socially enuserva- 
y|K«*4 i fl WlSj and .mimberey Qjtfy liberal, reformist nr sym- 

ort ri 1 : twelve .members. In onfhi-^rilVvi pathetic to socialism. Jacobin/ 

furthest W the Ri^ht called ceillra nil( j Cirondin/fuderulist, 
iiua j ."R^rwblicauu ue . ... • . 


he ini' , — . 

and that he^rs witness !;ss to a inula, Pierre Caxuue had SKpuiued gond, and ihe li«m«iKi!iiivari>ni «»f 
Right revivil linn to ih-; Left’s hefuru tlio war, uit.iblidicd ‘"1101 a tlic world extolled and graduiU/ 
decline liiorarcliy nf value,, hut art order raili/nil by uuiijlitirinn ideitln^y .11 

of urgency The urgency, now, oviJ.” To this I shall return, but ntljy 
The intellectual baokniptcy ;>E all was oti the oilier font. Ti}e political, after e broader look at writings 
tlio Lefts has taken a loiig ttma to turnaround, ihu sociupoliticai revivi* whose focqs is put: always clear, 
surface. It used to-be that mea' of fjcatiou, could come only after the and whose argumoh.rs art atlvj'nced 
the Left had ideas; -their enemies renccu put loft bf Intelloctilal terri- less liy affirmation than by eclectic 
only trundieonL Now, attectivity tories tod long abandoned to idao- Indirection. 

and mindless violence are associated logical incoherence. Political act tort 1 

as much with the Left as with Lhc wn3 secondnrv to the moro urgent ClmriictenstJcally, the NR ive- 


Msive Sorbonnard The early diopters contain some kin|] of ifoorchisnic de dr«itf; b 
MS intriguing glimpses into the experi- finds Foucault's plnlosuphy 

_ c mi in n ni'fiVlIlClAl » t ■ ■ 1 


xrf nrlvalc ix'ckclvv — with LfH|HU'* tlirouuh his liisioi'lrul works but duy hlstoriwi 

uMuJstance. it Is line, from »u«h H | so diruiigh his piolific jounwlis- strip off his rept 
imilunfi as Ernst Nolle and %ecv t J c writi.iV Hu . hud embarked training to become « ^Vc^td 'g.owhTg" up in a prov 

RiernlveM, together with an occa- reluctuntly on this career when jcindar venturhig, all aloiie at f s , family with a deep 

ritmal. Engllrfunan _«r Mannas persuaded him m ^S Afil j miunent to Action Franqai.se doc- en ^\J l e ^ 

by Iris creative and original wl, 


idvria I 
fWndunan 
lIlL' 
move 
tbth 
8hm 

u1h.rn our 

rituals it nil values for 


a provincial ■ , 
' — com- 
doc- 


a iniddlc- 


but there is room to be Ktpfcil 
about his view of ihe good chnfi 
responsibilities in ihe socieij a 
which he lives. One wonden *t 


minus «..« - — of ,,,l,cr conservative sa t Tor the ngi^fliiwl, mid to his *jgj*j* e0 " d „ CV er be excused. Froncje would be like ladw 1 1* 

fCs hoc it tv with oguliiuiian pie- or Minis ; many Frenchmen of the subsequent entry into a nn ”'j u -. i '' ® u g RCsls t ltHt in some wavs quo* Bninville, Philippe Airis td 
Uusimis. lira belief, that Mdurras* lif .| l( eall|t . t ., rcgi.nl hi* pronoun- ii!m \e career (he was cmirioye I m Ant* «Bfi ^ licvolces reseni. .heir friends had beta fi« a 

mcMliinfi* coni win in embryo ihe wnwms as B kind of revealed „ lecbmcal inxiitmc concerned JUmm rranq , 

Li.. llS , ull j siruciures of niuciern fas- lrU ||j. Keylur’s lucid analysis of il»e w lth iri>|iica) fruits, which Jed one bled 1 


clerical aiid Voltaircati, imperialist 
nud anti -colonialist, miliiurist and 


tlio .laii.senisis ; . and one sue- shape its destiny. 


ur puss i My, a seme ihm die nuinvillean or Mere ihrmigh these 
Ax liiin l-ranquise as a pohliciil t |, rcu decadc-s of rectirreiu ensw 

riiovenifiii ami un ideulnny leaves unn will* .1 run 01 is doable , ,-j 1 « ^ £1 r\ 

jm The settlers unsettiea 


iliil represent .soinulm.g I'Jj 
(uni intensely f-roiu-h. " . 

wlhit'h 1 liui nation and its political 
tuhttir cmiiim he fully under stood. 

WIiiiU'Vci' tlio source pE this infn- 
luaiion. ihe flow ufsL-rinus s‘in|ie4 

, onti n ues. William R. Key lor * /«c- 

UUcf Htiinville ami the Ucnaissance 
nf Romlhi History in / u'euiwifi- 
reiilltrjt Fran*!, the raosi «rom : m 
flit seq ih- nee. is a winlliy add 11 Ion 
u, the liitiMim e : i' comcliih sues 
(in « figure who lias been .so.ne- 
whfit nujslecled. or taken lor 
granted. BnnivHlo was tlio At s 
literary star — the only prominent 


mind .set in concrete, 10 111 in in crl 
a siii'icN nf deeply held principles 
and pruj ud ices ; mi iliu oilier, of it 
repealed ten deucy .in adopt _ pnsi- 


Ai the Right r^n fw semantic pacifist, industrial mid ugrariiiu, 
., [er its Fdeaiifirttloa became nostalgic and niotlerni/iug, me rcan- 
tuk ' difficult. In this dicey quest, t [i e ont | anti-capitalist, aiithuritanan 
(ihlrfi Siegfried, the leading poll- ai ,d l^isse/ fairc—und iwssibly just 
ticjl Kientist of his . day. placed HS many varieties of the Left. 

rfnS A quick glance at the present 

^JLw hiS but a sure in- siruotiuii (quick k-st rite situation 
^ tdf us (at least if ve should change hetman glances) 
SfToI WhJVS SSt, who reveals this . stubborn variety: the 
SuKS »«e left Old legitimist right, ultra and 

iJSm The latter issue was coumei-r evolution ary, Is heavily 
IS™** labels ivent, but leap- divided. .Its most interesting sec- 
Ep Wward tended to leave Kon, epigones of the Action 
witteglons right of centre Frangai.se, has become a Maurras- 



droite frangaisc, la plus bfeie.dii 


lory 

anti-Murichm. 


liy many hands. Alain de Uenolst':)' 


raoiide” (which it never, wfls, ip Uic th<» Ldinraiorv’s iiCoduct-j can h«» prize -iviiiniiiR Vu tie Droite tuifl? 
face of ov^rw^uig^nu^tmn^ j ° “Jho JR pages of oiit 10 he an niitiiology. nnt ver/. 


Hindi occupied and, by the re- sian cacophony. The moderate 
lulling clutter, to confuse the rest. Orleanist tradition is earned for- 
7 . . . T p, ward by Giscard d Estaing and Hie 

dia diftcrencBi between LoEt ecoilom j c liberals. Ti.e Bohupartist 
no longer clear, except at f B ou i ang i at ) current — statist, 
il«« Hireaies that seemed elec- 


aud on rwstablisTiiiicaii iiuellectuaf SZ JflE. S SSfaS«" 

T. iffiLW o3r?hbUc& graduate readers. NauveUeUcola- 

a century., inis nad been hard to p - h ‘ q L:. tn La Matin usmf leaves an uncertain imprei- 

do while memories of el aboration f^Ze'dr &*4$& Jon. nt first. Its numerous “Comit^ 

nnHiir*i>ii eanrl tsilfltPifl Ii 1 1 fill m0 .< 0 .» a 1 ■ #f«i noH-mnuo ’’ liaiivir Wltil RCQQflrtUC 

until siimu- 
descrih'hl 
world f-ic 

attributed to dark conspiracies. anT f r i cn ds** riTc REC E.* right with some illustrious others 

{* e g u u. by the long cascade of b But if anti-Marxism furnished the (Mircca Eliade, Georges Dumiril, 
Marxist let-downs (nothing fails like ot -i B i na l inspiration, it has by now Reu6 Huygh*. Arthur koustler . . 
success I ), it was completed by the h 6 an releaated to a subsidiary role. It3 contents fall into place only 
■ contuS!OIHSin of the 

DirciAmi nf 0nV. gradually. 



intellectual contusiomsm 01 , ™ Bolshevism spired systems of S« v 
Lett : if all opponents are wicked, ernin - en t h aV e been recognized as 


•rtjta. re lOTnt Md id ytogi- ^SSki. oS.Utert.Ct ■« ZS 

“I Je**t rep r ® senta tl re, oiaeonliolins is an old-fashioned 

ui 

linmVSidw'ilH.: pressure .it inline- , .W'JS B T5 Allh.wil' Wouichi dal. ;b W,w ; SSj £t J?* S'/wTight (hencofbfth MR), no 

•liuu- i' veins, ihm ..e.e in «mit«lu. ]J V Patrick McCarthy S^Hmlelo' kill him Govern- the Arubs, he ana'yie, 'Ik Alg m. r ^ Sk Such s“bjmive '“ 5 di * e . rsa 

£d*S 


(rtdithnil division was outdated 


\yjcke d ne S8 ^,d r if t self/cohserving power systems 

any others. Th< 


and cocZdier - runs When >very_ iil-tempered readier 


Hke In 1970 a special number of the 
review, Hommage <i Bertrand 


nine to 

^ was 

Mtiv&f, except for Mau’rras him- •■','e,iiism " thnt won wars and 
cclf, to achieve immortality French- Mrni-mt 


At times, ihis apparent inco 11 sis- . ( . . 

icncy Wuy hade derived from hw «aniKI. LECONtE 
si mice of ren- , , 

lisni ” in in lei Hal affairs. I dc- Les pieds-iwirs 

olngy .mil priiicipit-s, lit- claimed, 
were of no importance except hb 
they might be used in war tic* 
inspire hemic sacrifice ; it 
“ realism ” thnt won wars 
secured the pc age. Realism meanr 


llistnirc ei purl rail li'uiw com in u- 

ilUUtlJ 

316pp. Paris : Seuil. 

2i 


mmvmvful. rtnee .1.^ hjouBh. ^h,:An,W.N,^ 

SK±«fi?«si 
B Efiv e ^ s ' s rr :! risSjSi 

had left behintf small btiBinesses the F rice , of ea J 0 . r L 7 ubihiI diriiua of. Right and 
were stranded. Yet they were for- me td c » * ^ f "IT Al5n. I k< 


oiliriNnrapresentamre, one bw rilaeonholinii 

Mteir timid suggestions that the JJ|S C 8 divQrsion . The new 

development is the appearance of a 



guilt, and set the 1 Left wrangling dub ; ou %i y attractive in practice, re minded readers thJf 
about vriio should hear its own— mhep favourite targets of the Right twenty second ■* u mental Uefeatvd 


lunate that ihey arrived in 1962 
when the French economy was 
growing at 5 per. cent a y*®r. 


niy in 

could survive. .They bought up 
js »f the land and 
A Europeans drifted into ihe awLj, 


whether 
__ Left is 
know riut 


or cxplnin it away. 


Other favourite targets 
are also blurring: parliamentary 


is born". Over tlm year j since, two 


been shun lied.- 

Ia common parlance. Right still 


But the articulation of a NR goes democracy, no. longer j^iuediata SStS^taS^eS^SSw^wSS 

track before all this— to the eve of . raoiicice, has became > n subject or to me- ueiw (»»*•* to our a 


l!alll opeiius UMIIIM ■ --J 

similar group arriving In today’s fur the l A , c ? b8 J. a { |fi ^ Severe »« 
cheerless economic efimate would them, which ca J t d 


fare much woi»*:. *hvh y,--. . “ _ r - 1 KP sinveo •“ 

d*Es wing has been more . generous A Ig ici s, m else siaj- , 

than De Gaulle. During his elcclion cnuiit. yftde and siarv rt _ 5 ^ ^ 


itomic climate would them, tvmcn cau«u ^ , 

se. Then too Giscard crowding in it. 


slvle i/hvough ' eleclinn lo the Acn- nm(l|1t > other things, recugnizing in the summer- of 1962 sumo 800,000 than De Gaulle. Durin 
il^niie Fninqnise. Keylor's purpose 1 | 1C ~ Germans as a, pernianent jf ien i;h soulerj came flooding back campaign of 1974 he 


took as his 1930s the seeds of the 195( «« 
the very hardest been M»wn. ^ ,hert* 5 

- Algeria, l«““ 
popular nowg 
who was ni« ** 
r rt Bifid 

betrayed them. Now. ibey tire- ohiain loans aim Hiaemn.ues . 0l se!t a ?*««*;»«»» e h 

was Bninville, Key lor oe neves, m™ 19 |g ua a barrier to oermany a . bunlbed the buildings in rise centre pioperty they left behind. of ininity j esce „daBii rf. I 

"constructed an ml ell eel uni. bridge | nev i la i,ie expansionist ambitions. p £ Algiers, burnt down the univer- A s „ ec j a i dilemma faced the were the spiimi’ ■' had ^ 1 .] 

to the ; . . respectable right in Aml he opposed Allied l interven- 5 iiy iif irai y, smashed their furniture Algerian Jewish community. They J®"?? 11 Af^ rn Next came }■ 

France”, and (hits gave (he AF J lion in Russiu in the hope that jmd drOve their .cars into the sea. ha g no t f os i re to remain in inde- , wh^'fostered ihe iri* 04 . 1 ; 

breutlih of support anil ft resonance '* Prussia ” would become infected After this orgy ‘of destruction they „ cildent Algeria because the French ?. a,lda “» J” 1 " . he French Aig*” 4 . 

thiat for transcended the nariowly j lhe n n i s hcvik bacillus, produc-- crowded into boats and set out for *i on ; a i aurhoriiies had always the pioneer. tn« cmiquH” 




scapegoat tn waa an advcntinet na°w e ,#r . l!? 
nn *!«?« left the desert and had, n* f be j lt i 1 
dis . decadent EiirpW > he hjd deefff 
own Leconte might haw “JJJ; ityi- 
1 European Achard = E “ c tf 

• 0f Aose ^ French, 


movement, ^ovidTng ' imcire'ct'uul before 1914, then came lo support of Algeria - in 1830 to the 
luslrc but not much else. it after the war 


oniiuesL nwii-w— j- — -- ------ iiopnont were rreii*-", :• *i| 

h. 5S..-!RL*J“ "J“l.d“Tn Bellfv r nre“li. 0n noKa CoMichn o C 



i’oiVc! de Prance ’’and 4 1 he. biogra p hy R 
ugh many others 
furiy books of 


f.f' Na ^ [tnn . Hh houpli looked increasingly ‘'to the^Br 


j vi lie in nortnern i', ors i cn J along 

re is a strong Arab blended 
vliere graffiti break Arab — into a Med 

For the Areb «W «^ oW je« 
that was the ■*#* 

at tlie cor® of j* buried 

.‘TK Arniii Secrklo.- .he tenons, movo- . original. U«*JW I g| nWg 

r*’^ as* 





franco 

- T ... . , sheltered 

lirnTno university irtviiiihg j in (he 
iltid, ami . as * lijcten he ;hM found ' ■ P* 
the tnct-ridden history of .that day 

..hJ inoa. poring of »1! M» 


. pa the . GermMS. fi^TwTh » 

.0 Gornany, „l,o.p W.sni ?i' ti rSiS^ ArtM Sgplog ^'onp. con«f(uta ..lie J“«J S^.*feS'4' 

»• comwwtt, » ceriniii onibl. oxlloa' Jtllla : In Montteal. “piojnwr. problem- and whaiwer “H_2S5,-__ Up true P*5S- 



■SS Sj ' 



flil visit o Germany trlggrtcd his “ the singularly aggressive nature make trouble ?or Ottawa, 
infeifet in writing a biography of of the German mentality*.' -to while a third 

S?L.idtiBU, and provoked- him explain . whv Francu-German — • 

into n lifelong concern with ,}, e -operation was foi 
Fiftnco Germim relaHoosbip through ‘ 


• . Kiioc Lndwia II. and provoked- him explain . w(tv Franco-German co- tina .and stat 

X W ft lifefooB concern with the operation was forever MUt ^pioneers. •; 

" g-a 1 -Hrnnah . Those Frenchmen who looked to . . . 


auineiiuu^ £ f ““ WE 

Meith- the summer ot ls/s.one pt titem AlgeriH-ri s_a n-s temp 1 
d rd aroup Tvent to Argln- : commented that France was waiting rioxr flnunMd hjs c . was JS| 
sturted >U alI^ovor bum m tor thft “ pied-noii* problem to be hi ordei'.to ^ e 


hi'itoiy. Vet 
■ 1923 * that he , 

. beVDhd the writing 
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hat. A c %t| . 

. pieiis-noirs t v,«n i” .v,. 

re s rour-volumed book on when us. ^ 

ir- of independence. He is they * l\? h J e ">» unl ??& ' 

he 1 describes the abp« ' ^gfers kad jK *! 
alriioiwh there- Is -a street-llfa 
anuerSivnn of the ruins « Jj^Simbry^ ft 
fierian. .^iSvSfced 
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•Bitiwvhj* ■ thus • rtpfM^nifid? ;fhHt i ;'cbmnton - » 
* libTiullVamc hobl‘ - of. - .ftHa»t*dr.- wlvh \ke Act 


and BoSnville have in! Algerians Tinye^ rtbuilt their lives Parly. - Even- more mirnr I st n g , y--npt.uCTftw,f^ n|e ^| ia s ov 
•as- lhei rMung ■ af fi Ha ri (m - ‘J> fiouthC i* aFrp nee* C6 Gaulle wbb Leconte omits from his bibiiqgrapby. rsp 1 -t hf kl 
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cultural roots, ami note their admir- 
able propensity to suicide), two to 
Wagner (and to Gobinenu), one to 
Psychoanalysis (“Science against 
Freud and one to Ethology. There 
have been poetic articles on Yukio 
Mishima and bushido, learned 
articles on the likes of Pareto, senti- 
learned ones by Konrad Lorenz, who 
sees humanity as threatened by the 
maladies of civilization and de- 
generation ns selective pressures 
wane. A fairly typical number, that 
of Winter 3979/80, contains articles 
oil Georges Sorel (the moral possi- 
bilities of decadence), Montherlant 
(how to die wall and at will), 
Heisenberg (indeterminacy, hence 
email ci pm ion from determinism), 
Rnd Moeller van den Bruck (the 
Ideological aes theta as conservative 
revolutionary 1 ). 

Alain de Benoist, much In the 
news of late, emerges as. a specialist 
in compendious contributions that 
read as tributes to memory, stuniinu 
end summarising skills ("solid 
erudition 11 as Gilbert Comte called 
ir in Le Monde of March 4. 1978); 
superior tutorial essays reflecting 
ready acceptance of outdated stereo- 
types : silly (Prance is the garden 
of Europe; the Germans are wan- 
derers in search of the Infinite) ; 
equivocal (landed aristocracy lived 
in symbiosis with the people) : 
wrong! leaded (German national 
unity spontaneously realized out of 
the popular will ; the German peo- 
ple creating the nation which in 
turn created the state). Benoist has 
■ read too much Wagner and only 
listened to history with one ear. He 
should try It the other wny round. 

Under his pen and those of his 
friends, Nouvefle Scale mokes 
many of its paints by dint of quo* 
tat ions. From Robert Ardrcy : “ man 
1 ms a territorial instinct, and if we 
defend our homes and our countries 
it Is for biological reasons. . . , M 
From Patrice La Tour du Pin: 
countries without legends are con- 
demned to freeze to death From 
Heisenberg : ** taking sides for 
humanistic culture means taking 
sides with the; West. ... We must 
b ?S , , n by believing something and 
willing something. ... We must de- 
clare for the West.” 

As cau be seen, NoyueHe %f Q le . 
Is loc 'diversity against Unlfawntfcy, 
tor elites against undifferentiated 
masses, for selcriinn (and selec- 
tivity) against eij unlitm-ian myths, 
and for the West ruriier than merely 
for France. But its West, though 
o bit broader than that which Henri 
Massis invited hi* generation to 
defend, stops at the North Atlantic. 

Nit is virulently anti-US. 
(Nuinvlle F.colc It us had n special 
number uliuut that, too), a country 
formed ajpilnsi Europe, consecrated 
t® opposing nutliorfiy aid order, 
dedicated w the puerile search lor 
material happiness and the mercan- 
tile appreciation of -money and 
comfort. Jean Can objects to the 
"gross* vulgarity do I'ob&se 
Amenque ", and to its “chewing* 
gummy mastication of ideas' 1 . 
Raymond Ahollio insists tli« n 
country so productive of materiel 
power cannot represent the head 
of humanity, only its belly. (What 
would he s*y now that even the 
material power has become un- • 
Certain?) a Mom of their fellows 
•\«ot • all. Louis Fauwels likes 
America arid, ■ Sensibly, the con- 
sumer society.) denounce America's 
adipose, virtues ; the United States 
are too rich , to ; be hqnfest, too 
preachy to brihrtytlildg bbt a bore, 
too rootless, Europeans must resist. 
it$ pull, shed their’ Euroricanism, 
especially thflb G attar icinlgm, re- 
capture their history, their pail and 
their pride. 


All, like Maui'ras, are haunted by 
fear of decadence, decline of 
energy and will. All note the de- 
basement nf sty/e, and deny the 
possibility of real content without 
form. A certain Right's admiration 
of the samurai did not awitit Mon- 
therlant's Sol it ice de Juin ; it enn 
be found in fascist literature as 
far back as the 1920s. Their appre- 
ciation of the "saines habitudes de 
cliahut intellectual ” praised by Jean 
Mabire recalls bach "caaielots du 
Rni " and the provocative post- 
Li Iteration Iwssards around Roger 
Nimier, who once wired Francois 
Mauriuc : " L’Enfer n 'exist* pas. 
Tu iieux tc disslpor, Slgn6: Glue.” 
Insolence Is also n form nf self- 


biological preselection, meritocracy 
translates into an elitism, that is, 
at least partially mid a probably 
significantly, predetermined. No 
matter how many vitamins we feed 
i hem, homogenized societies that 
mix cream und skim, dross and 
dregs, are programmed for destruc- 
tion. 

In Le D is or dre Aobli Bertraml 
Renouvin, of the Nnuvellc Anion 
l'raiignisc, attacks fiouvcllc Ecole's 
apology of solectinn and of nice 
(tho NR rejects racism), accusing 
it of seeking the .scientific eliminn- 


it at seeking me .scieuiiuc elimina- 
tion of binlogicul dross ; and he 
quotes jean Cuu, always intenipcr- 
ti te, who calls for " the ritlo of selec- 


alwnys intentper- 


affirnintion, particularly appropriate 
in the midst of mediocrity (anti- 
equalitariaiiism again I). The NR 


exults not the humble (as in tho 
judeu-Cliristianity they spurn) but 
the strong and proud. But there is 
little new about (hat, at least since 
Nietzsche ; and Mntimis also re- 
jected JmlcD-Christinnity to accept 
only Its Roman version (because it 
was so un-Christian). True, the NR 
go one better when they advocate 
returning to the polytheism of their 
supposed pagan roots ; but so, up 
to a point, did the young Maurras. 
Let us wait to see what happens 
when the New Right grows old. 

Finally, from Maistre to Maurras, 
the chief concern of right-wing 
thinkers has been the state, ita 
integrity, the danger of its disso- 
lution under rhe Chinese water 
torture of hostile Ideologues, The 
state is founded on order (and 
nssures it), order is founded on 
hierarchy, hierarchy needs to be 
fre)set on firm foundations. Tho 
search for those foundations has 
been die leitmotif of die political 
philnsophy of die Right. The 
traditional Right followed Bonold in 
minimizing the force of reason und 
of scientific argument, and empha- 
sizing undid on, habit, anti the use 
of power. But this reasoning did 
not hold for long. History, science 
and reason wore soon enlisted to 
show 11 the bankruptcy of tbe Revo- 
lution " (Rev tic tics Deux-Mo tides. 
August 15, 1871) ; and Victor 

Nguyen, writing in die latest Etudes 
niaiiirassieiinec (no 4, 1980), shows 
lvaw bfeurtas mobilized evolution- . 
-Ism - Md< positivism Iri support of. 
conservatism, " thus using the pes- 
simism of his generation to streng- 
then the .social mid religious 
ruesui |>| jsh un-lie of Caiholic-lmckud 
values. " 

Evidently, that is tint what l lie 
NR want to do hut, if their ends 
ure slightly different, ilielr inoans 
are similar nggressivo nostalgia 
sublimated in psendo'sclenco, " using 
the pessimism of [|hoirj genor- 
ntion 11 and appealing to tit? intel- 
lectual preconceptions. Even though 
the Royenmienr and ; management' 
to which we looked, for answers to ■ 
our voxntinns appear increasingly 
pnrt of the problem, not of the 
solution, Cnimlan visions of n 
congruous, social order directed by 
a trained elite topic Fine to gradu- 
ates of X, of -Sciences Po. of ENA* 
and u others devoted lo .doing wttr 
by doing . good- : 

Intellectual marketing hpB its 


tion and of order ... by force ", 
I Itnvc found no such extremes in 
NR writing, no mention of euthana- 
sia, or even of the Nazi racial laws 
in their more extreme form — topics 
ona can sea would be best avoided 
even nt the expense of historical 
completeness. Eugenics simply tell 
how to avoid decline, If it is not 
too lute ; and, in that end, iihoriluii, 
sterilization and quality .selection 
may all be enlisted to help Man 
make himself. 

This leads to one of the more 
attractive lines of NR thought : the 
call for a heroic subjectivism. Man 
makes himself out of what he is. 
Genetic inheritance is not destiny 
but opportunity, seized or not 
according to one’s will (or luck ?) — 
the highest form of will being to 
create social norms where tneso 
are lacking, os they are today. 
Norms arc conventional constructs 
which develop as the result of 
decision and choke but come to be 
regurded as (ultimate) values whon 
their historical evolution has been 
forgotten. This realization, that 
values arc relative nnd fallible, 
which tends some to abandon all 
norms, can lead others to try to 
establish new ones. With no little 
hint of Georges Sorel, Benoist pro- 
poses " to assume tmd institute a 
certain collective subjectivity in u 


sufficiently forceful manner to have 
this perceived as n * natural 1 norm 
functioning us an 'absolute’ In tho 


social structure”. 

This is the basis of the NR’s view 
of honour, which consists of being 
true to « one's norm, to one’s own 
Image Of. oneself. Generally speak- 
ing, a sense nf honour is simply a 
due regard for those values and 
.standards Mutt a snrioty holds in 
hifili esteem ami rewards accurd* 
ingly. A society where values tiro 


cither mercantile or hard to find 
calls for a more activist, upp roach. 
Explicitly existentialist, though 
evidently closer in Cum us than to 
Sartre, the NR (or, nt least. Hcuuist) 
stress their particular style by Call- 
ing fur n morality whose description 
us aristocratic testifies m a serious 
degree nf inflation in Mint realm : 
assumption of duties as well as of 
rights (reminiscent of liuig-forgor- 
ten Republican civics) ami the 
cupacily lo act against one’s twit 
in (crests (reminiscent of the Four 
Musketeers). 

Which suggests that, in mv eyes 
tit least, all is nut wrong with the 
New Right. Tlicir references, often 
mythological nr sit peril rial, .sap tho 
credibility of their arguments ; hut 
their criticisms often hit home. 
“ New " movements have a predilec- 
tion for half-truths tlint can ha 
turned Into absolutes, und the NR is 
no exception to tills. Hut sometimes 
even lutif-i t ill li t arc hotter than 
none. Our suck-tv is irresponsihlu 
nnd coiinier-prodimive, subsidizing 
the leusL efficient and working 
hard to saw off the brunch un 
which wo perch. Our scientific 
triumphs rfn lit real eti demographic 
and eugenic catastrophe. The 
healthy principles of cqaalitariauisni 
have run nor, abandoning the 
demand for equal nppm'iomty for 
an insistence on equal fulfilment. 
Politicians, especially, have for- 
gotten the wisdom of Francis I*. 

i scc Li's carnets politiauvs dc 
•rtmeis .-tneien Ministrc. 

Kccucilfis ct present is pur . . .) 
that inequality is the traditional 
logic of political activity. It dues 
no harm in remind them that Mia 
nor ni ul movement of society lends 
ever to create new ineiiiuliiius. 
privileges and hierarchies. Or tu 
offer new /old maxims h.iscd on 
mint her finding of Francis I*. : that 
political t'dtion.i lily is irr.it imuM in 
principle, since the world it would 
nave tu nrgauize is Mon nf cum, 
passion and folly. 

Of course, (here arc no ideas 
In politics, only ciilvul-uiuiis which 
factor in ideas, taking into account 
not the idea itself hut its possible 
political (i e _ market 1 value. In 
France, especially, intellectuals ure 
apt' to ut tribute too much impor- 
tance t» their relatively private 
debates \ but these do provide 
of recti ve and ritual uiiimiiiiitiun 
for real buttles bring waged else- 
where. With (he left no (lie run 
or on a i ihni kick, pnliiieal men 
In xearcli of init-lici mul vanikh 


Fall of a Falangist 


across the intellectual spectrum, (he- 
conservative consumer expects 
a conservative ; . 416 ire ity. The iibw ! 
must be-famJHar too : a New Right 
Is as faipiliaros * dew Left, and-as 
easy to cope with. This to not tor 

csfl its messaflo »uIm< nulta 


By Paul Preston 

IAN GIBSON I 

En buscq dc Joed Antonio 
:335pp* Barcelona : Planetn. 800 ptas. 
;8 : 4320 ‘56.961 • 1 

Almost without exception, scholarly 
-studies ot fascism In Spain have 
limited their attention to Fa I on go 
Espafiola.' A cyltic might be for- 
given for seeing this » a neat way 
, « avoiding a number -oE thorny 
' Interpretative and: Ideological prob- 
lema, . If' Spanish fascism can be 
reduced, to tiie' sordid hybrid 

• founded by Joso Antorild Prlmq ■ de 
RiVera thou dther groups of the 
authoritarian right, like Oil Robles’s 
CEDA or Calvo Sotolo’l Renovacidn 
Espanola, can ' '.dmply bb oxcludcd 
from a discussion of the subject. 

* re - imoortantly.' 


19.1.1 to 1‘Mfi a p> the raimuu-fmtih-r uf 
i lie Ijiiiii gifiiihic, ami dm mg I he 
Civil War, flooded with uuwiunivrs, 
m the liiNirumL'iii uf statu lerrur 
which aiiuihitafed tin* left in the 
nutiii tuilist /one. Tiiei defier, incur* 
ptHuttid iiitu Ftiimn's bkireaiici.ttii: 
ninnstiosity, the j* ingle party amal- 
gam of nil right-wing gruupt, the 
FnUnuo doreiioiaic-d into a para- 
sitic iob-rinding organlzeiiim. 

Itut Gibson’s lively L-xcrciiK. 1 in fir- 
bunking is not really concerned 
either with the nature of Spanish 
fascism or with the sucio-puliiicul 
.function of the Falungv. On the 
broader issues, he draws heavily un 
the. pioneering work of 11. R. Smith- 
1 worth. Where he perform* ■ 
valuable service is in dixmantling 
thf myths of the Frencoist cult of 
Pnmo de Rivera and In presenting 
a well-rounded und believable par* 
trait of the Falango leader. TJiv 
debonair Jos6 Antonio, son of tbc 
dictator Miguel . Prlmo du Rivera, 
looked rather like a ri-nsv he f ween 


have welcomed the 
the new school, it*S?L }: , 
on penetrating the^L^l 
n»d tlie sricntlfic22!< 
that It so reodilv SSsi . 
NR’s pleas f or y fiftf, 
rciidijy accepted Vijf. 
world's most highly 
its apologia for eUiisn, |$. 
by dnarguet f ottd fig, . 
suspicious of fllmiiSr) - 
d screditcd loft. Alfti- ' 
oft-cited remark of noiwL 
Is getting out of dill « 
almost oveiyone claims h, r ' - 
the left, heinn on tforldi, 
best way ui Be elsewher? 
the spreading elitist chic id 
his escape-ground crowded 
hi «i society where • 

cosmopolitanism and saa^ 
ill conceal rhe ronkesVW 
provincialism, the NR b 3 
ntt rue lively exotic. Petb, 
sumeuno lias enviously m 
I hut is because they mdt 
periodicals and transit . 
More likely, so many Frerii ' 
let-dials have indulged bi, 
formism of aniiconfomlaK^ 
onu can hardly grudge the 
now opt for the iioncMfcw:-.- 
n new conformism. & (n 
moment, and as they ■&; - 
in court, “ la parole estibE 
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By Geoffrey Marshall 


nor.KR sell Si TUN : 

The Meaning of Conservatism 

205pp- Mucmi Ran. £12 (paperback, 
Penguin, £1.95). 
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We may wonder wliut we are fu for 
when faced with a phrase like “ the 
Meaning of Convervattoni Are wc 
bo bear about Us philosophical un- 
derpinnings, or its major objec- 
tives, or perhaps its historical de- 
velopment ? In the introductory 
chapter of his hook, which is in 
part sharply and interestingly 
written but in part barflingly un- 
clear, the author speaks of the 
“dogmatics ” of conservatism 
which are to be distinguished both 
from the philosophy on which it 
rests and from the particular poli- 
cies that spring from it. He says 
also that conservatism has an 
essence and that its essence to inar- 
ticulate. Articulate essences being 
something of a rarity, this seems to 
call for no apology. But what may 
be more serious is the assertion 
that some conservatives themselves 
are inarticulate and not much 
given to argument, apart from 
some exceptional cases, such as 
Aristotle, Hume and T. S. Eliot. So 
dogmatics (which sound rather like 
principles dressed up a little) per- 
haps may be seen as the sorts of 
general propositions that conserva- 
tives could articulate about con- 
servatism if they had a mind to it. 
How are we to assess dogmatics ? 
Perhaps the best tiling to do with 
them is just to let them come at us 
and see liow they feel. 

Chapter one sets out some dog- 
matics oq die subject of political 
Institutions and freedom. They re- 
flect, as is made clear, the views of 
a conservative dogmatist who 
stands well back from the post-war 
policies of the Conservative Party. 
“ Dogmatist ” may not be quite tha 
right term. Possibly " dogmaticist ” 
would best bring out Ills scholarly 
concern. Onu thing that the conser- 
vative dogmaticist (or CD if we 


may abbreviate him a little) is 
firmly dedicated in is maintaining 
the structure! of society threatened 
by social unrest, empty fashion and 
wasteful administrative reform, in 
many such matters recent conserva- 
tive politicians have allowed, them- 
selves to be drawn along improvi- 
dent paths. But it comes as more 
of a surprise Lo learn that CD is 
opposed to the froc-murket 
economy, and indeed in principle 
tn the programme of defending 
Individual freedom against state 
encroachment. Though recent con- 
servative suaiegy has cast the Con- 
servative Purty into assuming a 
libertarian stance when faced with 

P articular collectivist demands, CD 
olds this policy to be fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with 'the long 1 - 
term configuration of the Conserva- 
tive Party line, since it represents 
an opportunistic dabbling in the 
philosophy of liberal tom. It is 
liberalism "with its attached trap-, 
pings of individual autonomy and 
the natural rights of man" that (in 
CD’s view) is conservatism's princi- 

C al enemy. Conservatism, he 
elieves, stands not for “ freedom ” 
but for “government". It regards 
no citizen as possessed of a natural 
right that transcends Ida obligation 
to be ruled. 

At tli is early stage, some conser- 
vatives will no doubt have queries 
to put to CD. What is he up t»? 
What Is it to stand for “ ftQ var- 
ment? ’* Can one be for govern- 
ment without being far some sort 
of government? Arid what sort? 
Not corrupt? Not despotic? Not any 
old government? And what has he 
been reading? Burke? Head? 
Hobbes? Did even' Hobbes believe 
that -one could have an obligation 
tn bo ruled? 

CD, it quickly appears, is react- 
ing against, amongst other things, 
the Lockeian tradition in Anglo- 
American political philosophy; 
Some of ills remarks suggest that 
he secs this as a tradition that 
besides inspiring tlie American re- 
volution has extended continuously 
into the present time and bo a rtf 


some responsibility for democracy, 
UNESCO and die European Econo- 
mic Community. It is a tradition 
“ reaching from Locke tn Robert 
Nozick". Though it may be that 
few amongst recent Conservative 
politicians have carried their polit- 
ical -education as far as Anarchy, 
State and Utopia, tliey seem to CD 
to be behaving as if they had. 
Although “ it is tlie nature of con- 
servatism to avoid abstractions " 
many conservatives, seduced by tbe. 
rhetoric of the Lnckeiuu tradition, 
have nevertheless succeeded in 
“ identifying their position with 
this abstraction called Freedom ” 
and with “ the notion of human 
rights with- which it is associated . 

Tlws worry about human and nat- 
ural rights sounds as if .It might be 
something of a -distraction tluu 
diverts the thrust of the main argu- 
ment against liberty. Certainly it 
seems to neglect the importance of 
some ' chapters in the bistory of 
British political tiiou-ght which has 
not, since Hume and Bentham or 
(hereabouts, been - continuously 
devoted fu - the cultivation of nat- 
ural rights titeories. But it may 
help tn explain -why CD. in discuss- 
ing liberty tends to equate a belief 
-In the right to liberty with belief 
in a natural right to- liberty, and 
then to assimilate tlie notion of a 
natural right with that of an ab- 
stract right, and fhnt in turn with 
'on absolute or unrestricted right. 
Thus it Is the "abstraction of Free- 
dom " -which has led -contemporary 
conservatives to support the ideals 
of free speech and freedom of con- 
science. But it is ■ orfly by treating 
freedom of speech as if it meant « 
naturally absolute and unrestricted 
freedom that it -is possible to make 

E ilausible CD's claim that disbelief 
ii’ the freedom -of speech to 
entrenched in the law of England 
when it restricts libellous, obscene, 
blasphemous, ami seditious utter- 
ances. 

About lliu law of sedition CD, 
iiiculcmally, semns Imili foist'd and 
puzzled: If it were to bo applied, 
lie says, it * would, lead- at ottCe te 


die curtailing not nuly of wh.lt was 
said on the rostrum of the National 
Front, but also of what is said at 
every radical demonstration and at 
many a Trades Union Congress”. 
So why are Messrs Webster, Skin- 
ner, Sc argil I and Murray not in 
gaol? It must, ,he concludes, be 
because the law was not applied. . 
Responsibility for the non-appH- 
catlon of the law of sedition is not 
then pursued in any very satisfying 
detail. No actual judicial conspir- 
acy is suggested but there are hints 
about appeasement of middle-class 
consciences In the matter of race 
(conjoined perhaps wjtfi some 
squeamish reluctance to incarcerate 
trade unionists). ■ Politicians -Espe- 
cially politicians ' of the moderate 
right — are allotted a share of the 
blame for devaluing the very idea 
of sedition. None of them has been, 
bold enough to realize that a society 
has enemies, that they seek to un- 
dermine it end that it is the duty 
of tlie government to prevent them 
"by every means to hand”. CD, 

- though possibly a little carriea 
away at this point, would no doubt 
expect politicians of the moderate 
right to inject a few mental reser- 
vations about tha unchained pur- 
suit of sedition, wondering as they 
might, perhaps, whether the Star 
Chamber and tbe thumb-screw 

- could be accommodated witibin tlie 
strategy of a property-owning 
democracy. 

For CD— ^ns for Burke and 
. Hepel— the state in - itself seems aa 
object of piety and lie thinks a 
good deal about allegiance. Hto 
case, once ha has, so to speak, 
articulated its essence, ie that 
liberal - theories ore to be rejected 
because they rest the allegiance of 
citizens oil contract and consent. 
Contrac: and consent are different 
theories but the differences do not 
much concent CD because they nrs 
bbth - activities voluntarily under- 
taken as a matter of choice and 
they suggest that government to a 
means to tlie achieve incut of 
' particular ends such us freedom. 
'CD ' holds; on tbe contrary, that 


government and the suie we not 
valuable because they make men 
free or oauAl or better or happy, 
liut tiiat they have a value In and 
for themselves. Moreover, there is 
an analogy, it Is suggested, between 
a society and a . family, neither 
being contractual. Like a family-tie, 
tho bond that unites the citizen 
with society to both natural and 
transcendent. It is transcendent in 
the sense that it is not a self- 
created obligation or a matoec uf 
free choice. 

Tlie problem foe CD to that these 
suppositions, even if true, do not 
seem sufficient to rule out a wide 
range of un-conservative policies 
and beliefs.' The present content at 
citizens' obligations remains open 
to argument; and facta about the 
natural historical origins of social 
organizations do not settle ques- 
tions about tbe -way in -which their 
continued existence is to be carried 
on. Liberal beliefs that ruling rests 
morally on the continuance of con- 
sent and removability of rulers, or 
that the forms and practices of 
government - are susceptible of . 
large-scale improvement, do not 
rest upon any belief in die con- 
tractual origins of political society 
(die Tory Hume knew that well 
enough)- Again, allegiance may 
have natural origins out not all 
natural citings ere nice and some 
nice things may in time turn nasty. 
Thus, when we arc told by CD (hat 
tbe constitution, since it makes 
allegiance possible, is at tbe heart 
of conservative theory, and time 
die business of conservative poli- 
tics to to maintain tlw civil order, 
there scorns somewhere to be some- 
tiling of a leap from tha Import- 
ance of maintaining a civil order to 
die importance of maintaining 
some particular existing, civil order. 
The centrality of a constitution 
cannot (except as contrasted with 


ie says, it * would, lead- at once to ' CD ^ holds; on the contrary, til at tito rhetorics or authority arid tra- 


violent or arbitrary political change) 
yield a conservative conclusion 
about the preservation of any 
particular constitution or set of 
political - arrangements. Similarly 
tito rhetorics of authority add tra- 
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riition seem cmpiy nnd lacking in 
muscle when they can be appealed 
to by establishments of nny 
atripc- — whether monarchy, mafia 
ur masonic order. 

What is familiar and induces 
compliance may in fact be gnud, 
bad or indifferent — and much the 
same is true of that instinctive 
Burkeian prejudice or inclination 
that is offered as characteristic of 
t'lie conservative stance. Its impli- 
cations for action are hopelessly 
unclear. He who has k “is ‘fur’ 
certain things : he is for them tint 
because he has arguments in rheir 
favour, but because he knows 
them, lives with them, and finds 
his identity threatened (.often lie 
knows not how) by the attempt to 
interfere with their operation 
Such a form of cerebral rigidity is 
not uncommon, but it is as near to 
describing the condition of the 


technology nnd opposing the crea- 
tion of university courses in 
women's studies, gay studies, foot- 
ball studies and industrial rela- 
tions. This latter programme cer- 
tainly seems commendable quite 
apart from its passible effect on 
alienation. 

No duubi some of the ahoye-ntcu- 
limiLd studies huvo been in part 
responsible for helping In create 
the demand for equal rights be- 
tween persons, class cs and sexes. 
Against the last of these demands 
Cl) deploys an ingenious ontologi- 
cal argument, which runs ns fol- 
lows. The supposition that sex is an 
accidental dinrncreristlc nnd that 
persons as such lire intercluuific- 
nble compels nu individual to expe- 
rience his sexuality us alien, not 
being of hfe essence. Thus “clarity 
in (lie relations between men and 
women'* disappears. “It” (what?) 


National Union of Mine workers ns * becomes a confused performance 


that of the Carlton Club. 

At this point the dogmatics of 


i»f nn mure eninriomtl sisufcnnce 
than the slinking nf luimis." The 
conclusion is obvious, If it conies 


conservatism me deployed In some t0 n choice between sex and sex 
detail. On some of them — far exam- legislation there is no doubt which 
pic property, taxation, public n conservative should choose. 


On other topics however elements some 


attitudes may be of an 


obscurity appear. 


old-fashioned, perhaps eccentric, 


examples are in the discussion of variety. Whan we survi 
niohtc tlifl (Tniisfhutlon. the State, opinions In the round, the 


Rights, the Constitution, the State, opinions in me rouno, cue nature 
Democracy, alienation and Ideol- of his politics becomes even odder. 

* His beliefs are advanced as reflect- 

, , ... , ing the true meaning of Conserva- 

As to rights ; it is said that civil ii sm , but they do not seem to 
rights ore possessed by Englishmen rescmblo the views of Disraeli, or 
because they have Inherited them Stanley Baldwin, or Harold Macmii- 
ln a peaceful way^ but they are not i nn Qr Sir Keith Joseph or Lord 
possessed by Russians because they Hoiisham. Occasionally his unsure 
nave not. Conservatives will, it is management of the definite article 
added, see no reason for the rights (in such phrases as “tliu conscrva- 
ot British and Soviet citizens to ba t ivc Regard for constitution " nr 
the same, and if the latter dp not « the power of state as an cmlimll- 
have the right to dissent it will not j mc nr nf privilege ") suggests that 
be prudent to make a fuss about it, he nuy nnt even he English. This, 
there being no need -to give grntul- together with his concluding 
tous support to seditious utterances ,* C ninrks nn political myths— bora- 
In foreign , parts, or to the Idea of i n g somc resemblance to the tioc- 
an International charter for dissi- lr j nC s of The Kciiublic— con tribute 
dents, As conservative dogma this t9 t j ie impression that CD, far from 
seems excessively pragmatic. being „ true-burn Tory, Is nn 

About the Constitution, what CD elderly Indian Plntoiiist, unwill- 
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u n S • , r “» vfiuie in mis, my siomacn will /vipio-misirian relations. i 

tne Fox-Norrli coalition ministry in bear cold water, but my stomach Holland openly declared 

17Ht rpnimnnrl "ilia UpAnisat i<ai>n. I..I r l 'j ' ■ 


1821 Hollands, were able to supply a new 
that dynamic of progress and impra ra- 


the early nineteenth century, in Dint is why he supported the first B without Canning and constitutional behaviour, again was never as uncritical on admirer 

l:-U cfnriAQ ore ffitnilmi* nun Ronirrtl An. nfif gn imirlt nc ?i DU . LVCI wiinum L«inmnB uou fmiml him ^Aalma mSt-U iLa A .tn ni < thr. T7 n. nbnn ^ 


stammer and then by excruciating 


he helped to shape ‘that tradition hut the vnlum« 

°L? ,ascn J ,n foreign l> D »cy Which, eluded b jn the hihlin-nJnl.S 


The Press nf tlio Red Aninj ”, ope of El Llssitskp's photnnntials for the Soviet Pavilion at the "IW, 
fnieniniinriiif Press Exhibition (Cologne, 192W) ; from the reeen t reissue <•/ F.l la** it /kv : l.ile, Letters, Tin} 
(•II Opp. JS-1 illustrations. Thames and Hudson. UN. 0 500 „*JWW Pi. writ test hit l.issiizkij's widow, 

l.issilzky-Kilpp crS , and with an iniindurunn lit/ Herbert Read. ’ ! 


Heuieie »n 1841 is credited to that 
journal, but not to its author, 
Thomas BHbington Macaulay. Hut 
perhaps one ought to apply to both 
those points Charles James Pox's 
last words : ** It don't signifv." At 


The Habsburg bunker 


House manuscripts in the British As a consequence, Holland found Peelite recovery after 1832, As for 
Library. And, as it turns out, there himself a lendlnR “ West Indian ", economic and social matters, which 
are rewords even for those in and ur times more equivocal on the werB earning more and more to the 
search of fresh nnccdotes ubout that Inane of the abolition of slavery f ore ( tl t h e comse 0 f t |, e iszOs and 
figure of terror mid superstition, than on that of the abolition of the 1830s, Holland showed I i it le interest. 
Lady Hol.lund; for example her slave nude. Si HI, Mr Mitchell con- fa 110t pi . Wan d to understand 
attempt in 1R45 (new to this eludes that while it wus occasionally anything about these mntters" he 
reviewer) to stop Dickens's pro- hard for Holland reconcile the wrote in 182R. “Allen nne« mnrf» 


leu si, not very much. 


together with his concluding 
remarks nn political myths— bear- 
ing some lusemhUmcc to the doc- 
trines of. The Republic— contribute 
to the impression that CD, fur from 
being a true-born Tory, Is nn 
elderly Indian PUuotiist, uiiivlll- 


About the Cousiiiutioii, what CD elderly Indian PUitouIst, uiiwlU- 
soys U that it endows the life of »ngly emaiwlpatod^ Perhaps, from 
society with continuity and will. It the. spell of the British Rnj. , i; 
also provides society with its ImeU -■CD's fitt*! ' worts - indeed dopioti, ■ 
Ject. .Continuity 1 ' is clear enough i, is «fi!e,mnii. The cnnscrvallvc tl.iff- 
but iniellcct end will less tu. nun, "si jjniiw.-: tin- v.mi.'hril. nr never- 
Onu niiglu linve llioiijifK there wore exist mu, mui.iI order that wmild 
other cl aim a ms tu i.euig the corresnomf r<» hiv ideal. Hut all 
MJiitces of intellect, but porliuiM social order is suM.iiiu.l by m.vih 
the point is not to be under stood Uleulngy. Novenhelcss, as he. 
in u literal fashion. It muy he that emu get fioni the c.ivu (or os lie* 
r (i- SJ V 10 l * nue swsaestfon pi|N it "the sea of politics") lib; 

l bat flic stale, besides being an pm -dves in ( h„ clear lip|u «»f tidy. 

m'rinvt itiiii until n null line ^ SClf- ~ B * -* • -• - -» 


.r.-,-., -I,,-, . T«n. j |is a ff a |,jji lv M „,j ciitiipeienco, be 
D« w.is, ill the AiiMri.ui i V|»h >.mimi, 

By INOUUAU btonc imdMvb.'di'hf i vj. Then* is .m indvliii* 

stilly depressing quality t.i these 

‘ ■ r "- “ , " 1 " “ memiiii’s. 

PLTlilt JiHtO(JlI-.K (I'Ulitnr) t But list ail niiruluiiil level, they 

Bin General im Zwlelirlit burble on vety .igi re.ibiy. Ai.'.une 

Die Kriuiierungeii Edmund (Hu isos who knows the Uim y«vi * of tin* 


von llorstumtu 
Vienna *. lifihlim, 
3 211.1 1187 III 2 


lUiltabtirp Mon. nc by will .u ome 
respond tu this, lbe titles tire 
splendidly Riiiit.mi.ui my piire 
vvnil lo " Viblm Hiller Mi duil.i vmt 
Itii dhmj* unit )..iii|‘rii'l mil «-n 


einuges (rout the cave (or os liyi 
puts it "the sim of politics") lib; 
pmelvuA in (in< clear lia|u uf tbiy. 
tlitu ilia siistidnina myths urc, In 


oi'gtiiii»<ii ivitli n will, 1ms a self- (| m i ih a sustulniiia myths arc, In 
iniitue, since tha mechanics l»y a \\ prebahtthy, fnTse. A ctoivn- 

• ? stll,u ?’ ,J !, C ‘ live who in mo pursuit of truth 

tlircs itself- oro not exactly descrih. buenmes self-conscious has sci Miff* 

51. \ ..uV* e V IC i i 0 P r , 1 * 1 . 0 self apart from things on a stiancp! 

comtlruibm precisely defined. It jh uninhabitable shore. If hfai 
mointoiiicd, , however that ip a ammuiucs his true reasons for pro- 
'^ c i eou 1 M ) lul J' ,ri poKQtiiifi the myths that sustuin 
must bo tacit, general and implic- society hd will destroy belief In the: 

• j^r-a requirement that wnuld myths. So he must keep i)ilence:< 

Qf Eu , , ; o P® ™ U Na , rlI | Huving seen (ho light and the 
America ju a condition of marked shore he must ro-lmmerie himself 
political distemper. ^ m (Ho sea of politics and Ideology 

'The health of nations is not. nn wh ® r ® , he cfln , W»**y proclaibi the, 
CD's view, much Improved - by swMitaliiB and nocessary and nobie ; 
democracy, which.' he speaks of on p l a t° n l c ”«■ 
tr ve 5 f .**, * Contagion. go that is what k comes to and 
oi ' n «„li . • r “ 1:0 ,?'T ’whether, wher-* . the dogmatics end. Many' 

the right to vote would be missed radicals have called their 
by the. Populace, were It now to be opponeius . unthinking hypocrites, 
removed from tjiqm . Two points But they must have been. <vroni 
are doubtful 1 hore. It seems quite The filial, secret turns out . to be 
likely, for one thing,, that- If gen-; that the conservative must be S 
ere, l electipna disappeared,: the self-cdnsclous cunning : hypocrite,; 
populace would, in fact notke It* or finding his freedom, Uke the Marx-' 


nt iiuiinc i wn; in* wus uiiviriiir m " V *.• ■».!»»»• 

tho \Vur Archives und was largely Niipolmni at m IHIi'J. Hu 

responsible for the Aifittiun nfficiul J' vc « fiuin llm Muff, .md won 
history, nf the First World Wnr, henpecKi'i! )»y his ivifo, lsnbelte tie 
Oestmrcich-Un/iuins I enter Krire, p rn .V (kimwit ns •' !bi*.,ibidbi he 
He, , syvato ' piuliflcaily , and his looked fur relief with maids ‘time 
account qf the. but days nf the Hahs- of wham would turn up to liluclc 
burg Empire was translated into moll him. He knew sn ISrdti uf 
English, it is s()U a very useful what Was going nn that he hud u> 
tyork, fur Gloisc bad first-hand ex- as * bis. servunie If It w'ux irtic thut 
perlence qf tliq subject,, and he » r my headquarters were to he iruu*. 
wrote well. • ’ forred. The stuff officers iliscri'i-ilv 


wrote well. ... • . me Will UlllWfl UHUl'ClIjr 

' The first volume of his memoirs n,ovffd *» their wives (thoy could 
(written largely at Nuremberg) met 

covers, the period of . Austria- SaJIlfn Jf re Sl and ton rod von 
Hungary's collapse. Glaiee was born hi« lZ 5!?f o 0 f [L^ fl rtl C uM ot - t 3 ** 
into . a 1 military family 'of French # "Jv® |/vc pubkdy in Tfichon 

origin— the name ls pronbuncod, in Kill Ho pn y ar ^ C< ^ 
the French/ rather -tbaii (he Ger- JS® ”r? n ?.5 r j n ® ltote i **}* W 
man, i manner*— and ho adopted a Glalse does not often 

milbsrv career. He distinguished Sw? 0 ¥iu^Si, I ^ fi ^ on f qide 
■himself In examinations, and he . 11 ®? cnouJlh. 

could manage • paper-work, which * fl? 1 * evcn w "®d bo found himself at 
was not ;i quality the AuStro- jj® jf®"**® ngs h ®.. h>d 

Hungarian army ever despised. He i ’ 11 * 611 *o say. tfc is very dnap|ioini> 

aiaw! 10 tfHch ha 


thpt if they did not it would soonfer 
qr later be draivn to their atted- i 
tiooi by some left wing newspaper or 
•other. In. the. second place, what, 

; i* « tha;Ptn)Cb#.f 

J Wlpcludia . fpr a'xattiK? 1 


1 st, in the recognition of that* 
necessity, and ovon, if scents, wal* 
lowing in It. 


? CD bb«eve*i wltn TqcqHe- (lS7ph. Berg:. 

..yplto, (hat^ democracy ; .risepky.ates , . 6 ) ofwh^h. tji „ . 

.frpi?i fhlj cpnfempqtanes " the 'time nas nqw corhe to show thfi 
' v ,r cateps ' to. confine him - world tie other TlitTer, the cheerfulg 
fflzfar.JP cb® solitude of.W? oum: ithe fellow^Umian being, die geraUtf 
. e °V iec band* he says Hch Austrian, (lie imoncaied' actin', 
riiht it makei him demand .. v . the ' 1 Zwangabdgiatker^" ? Thl, 
#*ve? , him a > compiler pf these "anecdotes n ii- 
’b)? -Stroetriotliag, These dlspp- the uayghter of Hein rich 'Hoff man tn- 
sinpns seem In some degree incon- .- Hftlettf AldF photdftf ajpber p 'lateH 
^ perbaija wife.qf Baldur von SfWra^i, bo*R 
be- Surprised If they lead tbe ..popu-' of. the Nazi youth movement., Hbiw 
lac« Hi the direction of Alteaadon.- riette first met Hitler in 1921 wbeh 
. Alienation is presented' as i. me ^ P'^ s £ ’ 

for which' ihe conservative dogma- Pi*®* 1 . as - 8 ■ 
tint Should take seriously. It arises Mozart s Masses by .neact ' nr&f. 
not , as Marxists believe front 5 .the ^ 

existence of- private property! or ^ j C lV ,? )bai Hitler hadl 
’th^i ; capitalist sy&terfi biit tropi' b^hjtt^.an abbou 

"complex ?«<* inescapable features /but had becOmi a yoracfoMs. readeiri 
prosperity". It- can i Jews receive scant menrioniq tbifi 
o«ly . be opposed piecemeal , fan? \* f>& tevqlatton ? 

Particular, no lie to at they arise/ it . as ^Hitler •• thougfit'the v^Britiahf 
Is ■.essentially ^ matter: of degree, ‘Empire i was 'Mrreplaceabla. ftr ihm 
^peci|lly . in, the field .of higher rafllmenartca of white; rued w bi: 


Kiuin iiir, K.irt, iuin taking tki 
(Ml iilMliini n.ilh tu Hungary 
thi-ri furt* hunivil over ui s»uj 
Fi.nl/ .|u?-c|ili had dit-il to iDiisn} 

•i fitll-MMic i-iiiuiuiidii in BudifiHj 

«» that Karl would have to uktfr; 
until jMilduly. 

It iv . in .hi ab-.ui dlv inapprofAC*--. 
tlmiji to i!u in nan inn-. Kur), w* 
ini’ the Arpad u own niiiin [ 
in ii rh ton l.i»r.r f*n- liim. j'.dlojKilKj 
tin- « oi un.it iuii kill with the 
\!i|i|«ini- am) Muliuu all Ottt » 

|)l ai! he iv.ivi-il his sword wt 
itiuitlint-.lv* in idJ tliieclloiKi . . 
ill »i-ii>:t.i|div hi tin* cotaoi' 1 ! 
t-.i-m uioni: KiolS ailjiitaitMhw*) 
l.uhkmviu. toi uuj ikv luxt dm 
h *«l t.i nnd hi nply ton sw**")' 
iht- pi iint-iv I ui-jw «f wji 
Caidin.il l*ii*i iMH'k. ami ihetort'e; 
li.nl in hr lufd ilis-.m-tly to . 
do Cut a mi.uivr id an nour ; 
ivhili! I.iiliKuwii/ rJftil off 
t«‘Xt. Tin' liiplfMi Kill PW”®?'* 
tho fronihiihvo «f thU bwk ™ J y 
I.vhitr ilLMitcntuii In * * u ? K rK, - 
mew. Hut In-, itiii, aUuwfl ™ '■‘ .j > 
touch. That* urif pjgw ; 
sjieculaiiiin as to who will . 
medal. August brains were *•**"!![ \ 
•H-vcral days with inventing f 
hy which some Germans cOuMI" . 
Marla Theresa Order ajj« 
eito, i hough not hudendo nk ** 
sibly ihc most deserving rew»* 
but also the 

Austria, Kuri knew ■hHjjJJSj’ 
close to the (krnwn*. • 

him speculating as i® u 
alliance with Frao« L awJJZ . 
cobbled ' tuoether. [ 

would be solved, he 
monarchy were restureJ . ft . 
Of a uch is the stuff of j- 

Gbtise wsn a I 


But while Lady Holland domina- Other, less personal complications the conviction tjmi silver should 
ted her husband’s personal Ufa — he arose from the fact that the Foxite * n prudence be our standard." 
was not permitted to use crutches Wliigs did not hold a monopoly on ]t is no wonder that Mr Mitchell, 
because she disapproved of them : Holland's unclo’s views and policies, m ® memorable phrase, points to 
and when, by the intercession ot Canning and Lansdowne saw to i* ie .. rescmblnuce between tho 
Grey, he was once allowed a second that; and Holland could never get Hollands and eighteen tb -century 
slice of melon, he remarked, “Ah, used to it. Cunning had been u wliulos stranded nn nineteenth- 
Lord Grey, I wish you were edwuys close friend of Holland's at Oxford ; century beaches, 
here. It is a flue thing to be Primo and, given his views on most public One Is bound to add, however, 
Minister "—Uii paliticul outlook had questions, should _ surely have bo- that for a stranded whale Lord 


slice of melon, he remarked, “Ah, used to it. Cunning had been u wliulos stranded »n nineteenth- 

Lord Grey, l wish you were edwuys close friend of Holland's at Oxford ; century beaches, 

here. It is a flue thing to be Primo and, given his views on most public Ouo Is bound to add, however, 

Minister "—his political outlook hail questions, should surely have ba- that for a stranded whale Lord 

been almost totally shaped by his come a Toyul Whig. But Canning's Holland was uncommonly active, 
uncle, Charles James Fox. The hatred of the aristocracy (they would especially in the field of foreign 
Foxite legacy, treated reverently at never lot him forget that no was policy. Here, ton, though his 

Holland House, included those throe tiie son nf mi actress) led to his impulses were for the most part 

great causes— -slavery. Catholics, mid becoming a Pittite. Thus the Whigs liberal and humane, one could not 

Dissenters— of which Holland con- could not really luy claim to the by any means oharactarivse Ins 

Through foreign eyes 


By Nesta Roberts 


Near East, crowing the St Gothard Charles V's andmssador, Tound our 
Puss oil a iraDcr drawn by au ox, men "martial and valorous: flesh- 
buying "two female slaves and a eaters am) insatiable of animal 
male" in the Crimea (ho took them food: sottish and unrustrained in 
back to Cordova), enduring such their. appetites ", but wus Impressed 
severe cold on the way from Brcs- bv the "great simplicity mid 
iau to Viennn that "my tcath almost absence of Jealousy in their usogo 
fell out of my mouth", besides towards females; even those whn 


J. G. LINKS : severe cold on the way from Brcs- bv the "great simplicity nud 

Travellers in Rnrnn* I®' 1 Viennn that "my teeth almost absence of Jtalousy in their usogo 

net „ r« i J* fell out of my mouth", besides towards females; even those who 

fltmiftiApD *■ Badley Head. £10, being attacked by" some unmounted have never seen them kiss them on 

ua/odQ202 8 noblemen with intent to. rob". In the mouth with salutations and em- 

- r —-•••• j Cologne the inns were "worthy to braces". It seems to have been a 

q nm „ . . entertain a king if needs be ". recent custom, or possibly not one 

•£’ J , som , fi wineS « . do Bruges wus "one of the greatest current among the upper classes, 
full Todays pnekag® tour, at, markets of the world", teeming for, fifty years earlier, die 
hndiJ/- E{ lte, ' ov,a form and fore- with luxuries, but "not a place for Venetian ambassador, Andrea Trevi- 
hi® 1 ,c departure lounge, has po 0r people . He enjoyed Breslau, stmo, noted that tha English kept 
rwn C ^n c a n? J1 ® i* 1 . 0 despite the cold, Hg'amst .which its "a very jealous guard over their 


iw««r despite rno cold, against wntcti its -a very joaioits guard over ttieii 
BnS i rs * i W i loa f e Jf e J? people fortified themselves “by wives . though ho .added ! "any- i 
im si «™ a ?■ J’ ■ L ' n “ 8 , h , as taking great quantities of food and thing may be compensated, in the 

anH a ^i5i Vocn l ,, J? P lclur S *^p ro . a ^* drink, a custom which, to us, seems end by the power of money Far 
tlmpf » * tu V°3 ,e » fr ° m classical stranger than anything else ", but from considering them insatiable 
whim. i • eighteenth century; of aJl the countries of Europe, it was and sottish, he, said .they were 

It is Horace on hostile Italy, and, of Daly, Venice, 1 Which "great epicuras" and." very sparing 

can/i " 1S stomach in the chiefly engaged him. Tn contrast ro of wine- when they drink it at ifielr 

p",!,“ oat mat took him across the Home with its '* narrow, Hi tter-ifll lid own- expense ’’ : thejr wits were’ very 
murohes or Erasmus finding streets ", the' city Was "as’ clean fdi* quick when they chose to apply 
whrtM K “If 1 1 f Wby and stinking walking in as a gracious chamber", them, but "few . . . excepting the 
friim £ e 8* ® re . isoc ^' en r .?y te with merchants who were eager for clergy are e.ddicied.fo the study of 

ani-fl ,■ 1 "?u t0 , f-Ottvaln. The ditfcr- fair dealing and the price of neces- letter ", Above ail, they were “great 

fer/ j al » for Mr Link«*s travel- fl i t j es strictly controlled. i.. . lovers of themselves,- thinking that 
yrnent . was l l ae tho ^ ir ? t Tefur the First of a lone line the r® ar ® P<> .father men titan them- 
“fero the f ^e htcenth Si ! JeTord hie «*ves pnJ no.world but England »- 

pien left ^ Imml e i 8 "IffilhLJST'fnr in Venice, which, between the talr- -In that last- Tre+isano spoke ttuly.' 
health biisincM ^SISJ 6 nr £ ?n teenth and the sixteenth centuries. Hla auccesaw, Andrfad BndoeL dls- 
«r v7ce of tlfrt ,^t 0 hu/’nnr for wus a Crewe Junction for pilgrims to played- such -“ excej ent ■■ qualities ». 
Pleasure f “ n o f tor t be Holy Land. Felix Fabri, a Dora* during his six yeafs in London that.' 

w inican friar from Uim, who found by .the time .he. left, ,", all the great 


i-M * »■ 

;cluded Ar^dgrt perd^rfd)- Tharp k * cerfelii Cdline-lika 
a gbod job’In . quality in these memoir*. A« 
‘ the cracks appeared in the wulli el] 

When war acound, as the ceiling began to 

;^J , ~ r m*‘ 0 bt,.he, had to servo only buqkle and. tho floors lo shake 

i?.'® « the front before there were still many creature? 5 

^ fantasy .fussing about small dctaU. 
Ijaadquortors, . ^ . ?f,iu re <*««tle. The 


57-; / 2- * v rwuiude. The 

. ^irixe-j-ejrtalnBd attadied to the bad a magnificent 

Hgt Comtnfrtd fof 7 th^ rfi8t of the jpwb f« i these. Hero we have 
; -wtt; xunr|vfng |tifa 1 jiphdaVqF that Count. Isivdn Tlwa, prime minister 
. artfld vfhetyjh&miw .’Emp^rtr ' Karl.' of Hungary, falsing Cain because 
lhe ^a gttbg Mote gm wrote in a cSoimuniqurihar 
i” w G .L fl ,e fl . ven . •nonaged to «|ni. qf qlj peoples of the Mon-* 
; have- himself, appointed to the, dele- .“«hy“ had distinguished them, 

. |n 1918, whan- the crash came, “on* Hungarians did not reasrd 
t fill ^ vW 1 ?' - to cultivate thetaSoWes ai j u »t one nenule In 

^ SOqlal Jemo. the Monarchy : G|ai*?v ESS hiS 

toUc migter^. pf tbo, Austrian,, td W aineddqVta rSd * oil 

i .■ RllDllbHc. BUri* nn Wnd iiMil hu iJum. nS tin . . . T®"* W* 


fhm but ; he Md them;, MitiKPM « 

%>tor cun, 


umias wan s t* Jn» te f 

as the official hiswfl I 

was to show, one F 

tu suppress . the : *\n & 

actually telling * ie f (£? **“* f 
«4Uy VrUhes w 1 
hsprued In the *&LT 

in tnrio page*, or , for S 
in GkdsoV official p* $ 

memoirs and official ^,??; tab . 
over the, terrlbir bluMft 5. 
over RHibillati® n . ,a _^i ruw 
noit W the AtfMf**® *S y raII I 
tho front more “L 

would have happen*?. 5L 
Blaise would 2 * 

von HBuendorf- 

deserved . discre« fj £ 

eaffiggsti 

tambor : 1***. ' Mflfc.fi? for , I 


Heinemann 

Educational Books 


Visit the Heinemann Stand (no. 5/R 903) ai die Frankfurt Book Fair 
and examine our range of new and recent books. HUH is renowned 
lor ii?. publishing in Africa and the Th'iul World in addition to its 
strong list in the studies ornntionul and Interna tlonnl politics, urban 
plahiilna nnd development, social work and communiiy welfare, 
economics and education. 

New books on display will include : 

Britain In Europe 

lidiii-d liy WILLIAM \VAI .LACH ca«d|rt.B#net 

paper X-4.95 net 

Rutionat Techniques In Policy Analysis 

MIC III AW . C *.\KI -It V Ciim.iUI 2.S0 net 

paper £8,50 net 

Growth Centres !n tlie European Urban System 

l'U'lTiR HAt -l .and DENNIS I !AY ciis!ftlXtt.WiWt 

Parliaments nnd Economic Affairs 

in Prance, Great Britain, Italy and the Netherlands 

KdiivU by DAV1 D t XlO.U U l:S und SA WAI .K.I j\N1> nm.iI jCW.OO net 

Seeds of Discovery 

W.l.B.BFA’lilUDCili ca«J£fi.9Bnal 

jhijici jC 3.90 net 

A Victorian Playgoer 

KATirfliRRYtimi-CiUD used 50 act 

Of special interest at Frank/urt 1980 
will be our new A frican publishing i , ■ 

An Introduction to the. Writings of Ngugt 
G.D.WM-AM : 1 - <I ; , jxipetjC®.BStsetf 1 

The Writings of Camara Laye ■ 

ADUI .1: KING cased £7-50 net 


Historic Architecture of the Caribbean 

pAvtpFi’issEiarr ( 


cased £7.50 net 
pjper £3,90 net 

cawd£l2.09net 
jiaper jfl.M net 


«| inican irwr irwn wun, WWI <uua|« i »* V". 

hnT, l >re popularly supposed reassurance in staying at the -Fon* perooiwMs .of. Hie : - realm, md come. 

•Vvftj 0 have left homo at M tif tihe dace dell TedescW, where ** no word m consider him quite .in the light: 

°f Bath had been a pfaeno- of Italian was to ba heard in' the of q native EngJishiiiBii". It was 

she have been house " and the dog barked at all the eupreme accolade. 


lOCMuod “ " v* me UBTC , vtuii KlUVoC uiim iuu uug m-'- , t ; 

-i 80 , naturally by -her but Gennahs, was impressed by the' r- ■■■- - 

■: of 5 rave J]««?J. but .one, « wonderful height and^beauty ” of Village - -£rtgfam£ ' edited 1 by Peter 
tha &.«£?.!? ^ 8 ”. book, the hatidiaga along :_the Grand Gantt, Crook* ton _( 2.5Spj>, .. Hutchins on. 


the ■ j T ui wus book, tne tmnaiaga aiang we «rnm mdu, crookmon (ZSbpp. - Hfatcmnson. 

A lj, W' , pero Tafur. while the Milanese, Pietro Casoia, by the £ 9 . 95 . 0 09 142320 1) is eomjtiled 
Postihu'.^ U P— It is the only merchandise in the shops, and by from the excellent Observer series, 
a niIiSJi® m, T : *.w4y ■wap was on the "quantity of marble of every Unj emrihasis is 1 on the ten weU’- 
had -"kU* 0 ?® ‘°f ber brother, who kind and colour. '* .The Englishman, known areas twenty-four towns 
Turk** u I- M}ken prisoner .. hi Thomas Coryat, who was.there'ifr have - been chosen -as- ternriO for 

. f ■ ' Artrl fliOit .HUMS ntivlis- iln«d _ J J lLa AfuAanM hflW • 


of force 

u> supply, Glei*® * 0 \:U df. 

'art *** * 


luost lfo'r eight naore. 


Ahd - England ? -The ■ -GfeiVi' fdrniBfiqh-about.the ft re tiler villages 


• jaS' Bpoin. iti Cor .a, ,,Nicamler Nuclue;, Jrte . irL lid ®Pff df ta'^s, , 

: * ; i r'j /j t • i‘ :i • ' lf " 1 ' •' '' ’’ ‘ • ;• •" • * ’ 




' . Jfme/ittiMA/ricafi TFVitvi'f Senes . 

, Poetsfo the People (AWS 230) . *. 

„ ' hirietj by BAKft.'V l^lNBHKG . , . ^pcrjCUOnet 

THc Nbn-BdleVc^ Tourney (MYS za) 

. S.NVAMFDKUDZA - ; . paper ,££.9? act 

. 9lBckSunlteHt(Awfi237) 

DAMBUD^OAURiiCltHlU ,, paperi2.tt)jw: 

. The .Graveyard Als<^ Hsp Teeth (AWS 22I) : 
.SYLCHMV-COKK^ pajwjfl.ttlnet 

' f Hetminafif% l^u.iuilloaal Books 

|‘V ; BcdiimJ Kquwi:, IbiidupVfiJlB 3HI< : 

^ » 1 1 1 r.C ' .n 
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Souvenir Press 


nTVitlniiepch£lc«\puWi>litr-b1 books tb.il sell- 


Gender generalizations 


IN PRAISE OF 

TEDDY 

DEARS 

Philippa & Peter 
Waring 


Aunts and maters 


A beautiful, large-format gift book 
that celebrates the world's favour- 
ite cuddly toy. Words and pictures 
- many in colour - explore lhe 
origins of the teddy bear, Ills mak- 
ers and collectors, bears in litera- 
ture, song and on film, famous 
bears and record-breaking bears. A 


lovely present for all members of 
family and a source book for 


the 

any arctophile curious to know the 
secret of the bear's phenomenal 
popularity. 


28562455 5 267 x210mm 


128 panes October 23 £6.95 
With 30 colour pictures and 218 in 


black and white 


DIETER’S 
GUIDE TO 
WEIGHT LOSS 
AFTER SEX 

Richard Smith 


The book that will fill every stock- 
ing this Christmas, an hilarious 
guide to losing weight every mi- 
nute of the day and night. Detailed 
charts tall you how many, calories 
you will lose falling In loyc in Paris 
i or in the supermarket, nursing a 
f hangover or asking a neighbour to 
I return your fawn mower. No se- 
ll ious dicier can afford to be with- 
out lids book with its - 1,400 
answers to the question most often 
asked by dieters: "Is there life after 
sex?" 


285624156 144 pages October 16 
large paperback £1.95 


MARIO’S 

VINEYARD 

Michael Eioga* 


Aiich'and engaging family saga of 


■an TfaUan wine-growing family and 
its part in establishing the wine 



industry in California, joy and 
tragedy, love and despair, mingle 
m a story that brings to life the 
struggles of a courageous and 
colourful galaxy of characters and 
vividly explores the techniques of 
wine growing, from planting the 
vines to fermenting the wiae. A 
first novel by a publisher turned 
author, this carefully researched 
story celebrates the origins of a 
wine district that is now acknow- 
aa one of the best in -the 


520 456 pages Oct6bef9 


THE REAPING 

Bernard Taylor 


The bestselling author of The God- 


send (row *_ successful filmland 


Sweetheart, Sweetheart touches our 
most atavistic fears in his new 



paint a portrait. Beset by guts- 
i it is only 


lions, it is only when he begins to 
find the answers that Tom Rigby 
Jearns.the full horror of the drama 
in .which heir an unknowing 
participant. 


285 624369 224 pages October 9 
£5.S5j y- •- 

• k-r. *i 


By Gay Clifford! 


Women's IniDt'ts of Men 
ICA 


At the entrance lo this exhibition 
si mills a lifc-siv.e group of wood 
sculpture. Aim Maria Pachecos 
m on nr mg ami ironic Some Exercise 
of Power, Two men in sinister 
black suits bang over n mnn fashed 
l.i .i luuml ami cnmpletely linked, 
lie is Mitan line, vet the inmim't 
mid i lie trii'liu it I nil ll.ive snumrii, 
almost i net at heads and, set in tliuiv 
opem mmi ills, real tcelli. The teeth 
horrifically subvert the siylimion 
and make it harder, the more one 
looks, to tell the grin of bullying 
from the rictus of pain. The exer- 
cise of power is revealed as com- 
pulsively selfilesti active, and the 
two domed heads above the pros- 
trate .hndv make a iivplyd) dis- 
concertingly like an ideograph of 
male pemials. 

The compassion of Pacheco's 
wotk is as impressive ns its Truce, 
and litis combination is the signature 
of every] hiiij' (hat is best in _ the 
exhibition. It is Rniuxinj*, given 
Jiow much women artists have to he 
angry about iiv the uperntiuii of ibe 
largely mule-ilomiiniicd art c.stiih- 
lishmenr, that there is so little 
vengef illness or paying-hack in evi- 
dence. The images that the ur lists 
present are full of pathos and vul- 



By Richard Ushorne 


piglets ur I himinpo*. J Btn j L’bistoire 


"Iinrmpo*. I flirt j. 

thin, l-linugli he \ m ft 

in the tide id his show ulS 


The Poems of 
William Cowpeir 


,1c eves Tubes ('hurge 
Fori line Theatre 





Jo Bracklchwst's " Don ”, from the 
exhibition reviewed here, which 
continue s ut the ICA until October 
2b i ind then goes on u six-month 
tour to Bristol, Bracknell, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 


nern bililv — even the erotic images. 
In fact, it's possible to wish (lint 


there was moro sexiness here, for 
one of the consequences of the 
marginal role of women artists has 
been that men have been dreud- 
fully short- changed In the icono- 
graphy of their erotic quullties. The 
evening of poetry, prose uiwl songs 
(Bor (hip Delights— about women's 
■MuaUttV "*t the aGA on October 
Z9 ihmili! compensate for that. 

Ji'.m Wiikelins l-ooi halier of the 
) |S stay iMi-lly I iv ciiu.se ii'jv 
funny. <11111 Flix.iluih Jhink's vle- 
Hjm mules nrr beiiuiifnl in all 
ways. Jo Brock luliu m’s ■ninsuu h.it- 
iog mnn is n great deal more limn 
n lemulo reversal of u Hustler 
spread ; iis colours, tlio liluo mid 
white hnrdkcrcliief in tlio mail's 
linnd. suggest n French bistro — tlm 


whole fiirid'SCg-consiiniiMiiin clichd 

. . ... . jy . - 


is evoked with Irony, The liunfoiit 
.ind wit (rarely sarcasm) 0 f many of 


tho work* will possibly come us a 
surprise to ihuro who imagine that 


an exhibition on this theme, open 
lu anyone who wanted to submit 
work, would of com sc huve brought 
forth nothing hilt humourless femi- 
nist stereolypcs. 

There is occasional obviousness 
and feyness — 1 regret that 1 find 
Eicon Siimptri's much - praised 
purodic Madonna almost fnlsc-nuivo. 
Jim ihe whole display shows women 
working confidently in every 
medium and style : photographs, 
woodcuts, collage, sculpture, leather, 
acrylic. To tlio objection iliuc it's 
heavily representational one con 
counfel- that flic title of tho show 
dciiiniids mimesis. Most art has 
some of iis origins in geiuli r. how- 
ever gntcr.ili/i-d into tin- human or 
liuiiiii ur. Women have had tin* 
problem dim it has been hard to 
muku ilic available technique!, work, 
luird to subvert or riHWiiKlrnct avail- 
able Iconographies, until they could 
begin to sort nut wlnu they wnmoil 
In say, and then to discriminate 
between whin was suit! Aim ply .is 
woman, and wliut ns womnii'anil- 
m list. 1 his cwliihiiion is a reiniudi'i' 
of how far and fast women have 
approached the elimination of ihut 
problem. 


First, ihe bad news: Bertie Woos- 
ter's e veil ini! iroustis. Ji'cvrs would 
uni have allowed hiniio go mu , 
even lo a Uroius .Smoking Co inn I, 
with ihe creases breaking at i In; 
Insteps that way. A small adjust- 
ment to the braces, sir, or, fur lire 
American version, llu- Mispi-ililei s. 

The lest is good news. Filivaiil 
Duke, single handed evicpi for the 
ci ii ill e who |il>i\iti ihe piano for 
Belli e's lender log of “Sonny Buy '* 
and “Look for the Silver Lining '* 
at ihe village rouceil. gave the 
first-night audience two hours of 
vintage Wodclmuse, and we left 
with idiot grins oil our faces, Bertie, 
Jeeves, F.duin the ln.isily Huy 
Scout (wlm must be a viscount, 
surely?). Lady Flini'nce, Untie 
Willougliby (in n plummy Ralph 
Richardson voice), (ntssie Fink- 
Nottle (the plastered priveglver at 
the Market SnmKluiiy Grammar 
School), Aunt Dahlia, Aunt Agatha, 
AWOf. .schoolgirl Peggy Main- 
waring, Miss TiiniliiiM»n, her lir.nl- 
ntistrvss : Mr Duke has stitihi-d 
these characters logiiiui from thrii' 
various souices for two aits of 
instant and exput itniH'i sonations 
voice, height, walk, tmiiitue, i lot lies', 
and u toothy gi in atuw hnteiit to 
the upper lip for (nis-ic. 

lie has phindutd the texts 
widely for gags and biting In tin in 
in sell in Ici-sly. Ilis Jn-vis is very 
good. The a It m. lute dead-pan not 
gormU'.ssiH'Ss hut tlii: f.H e tit- a red 
of all expression - this is something 
one has admit ed in Fein Selins 
mill Peter Cook. Mr Duke vluti s into 
it tuiil hides behind it, mid under a 
bowler hat. effortlessly- elbow k out 
a* though the wins wm vavi vitn*. 


.voting hmilcvardier (he nwiw 
it b , m| v , ud.. , e r 1 
Alia tole s dishes as i„ lhe ^ 
bom) whose songs nntl .t» P E 
in (.s ijrt a l»ullin*i(E 
blazer anil white bugs arttevih 
cim. erl put the grins on our h; 
at the end. I still think thM W. 
muse never specified u monotlefc' 
Ijeitn; Wooster, bur it jJ"- 
ihoitgli lie lias gimvn one foml 
oil sl.tge mill MTeen. 


( iiiiMili-riiiit that Florence (i ft 
was smli ,« mniiuiiip f janch »; 
hvr lust appe. nance (in the iW 
sloiy which gives ihe show in ifli e 
if is no wonder that Wwltfej 
leaiind for lur time snd iiaj 
•■vain ill Mibseqihni novels, ftt! 
ever, imaginaiimi boggles quiahn 
the thought of ihe Steeple fc. 
leigh menage when Fhnsn 
i.iiher man ied (stcmid imrii^v 
for huih) Jtei tie’s feursooe Lt 
Agatha. At her Just appearand j 
the novel Much Obliged, Jt> 
puhiisheil on Wudrlmuse's nine/i 
birthday, Florence collected ids 
jected Wei lie for the last tint , -A 
she passes into history still 
ini. Mill ti 1 1 married, i\ith rtjyJ 
fiances In c.itliiug sighs of rc^ 
fiom M.ilibn (Hoke Filiiewonlli 
May fair (Bn tic, Stilton end in 
others ). 

lb,- piogiamntr is full d r> 
prints. Inn Ihe one 1 like bni 


in the «iii]iiti iatioii ol hisMqiti} 
pi an il(ul tin- by l-Owavd Ctti'41 


' Hilaire Ilrlloc iteMTihed him 
the best uiiitr of Hnglisb anfl 
his « iuiti.iiipiii.ujcs and -Etili 
Waugh put it all quite simpljR 
iii-ii ihiiic, a book m him utfolbu; 
‘To P. tl. Wiuleluuisc, thf. 
of tnir PiofetMon*." Wap 
nouUl bate nbjt-itul to Cotalnid 
me, fm oiiifiintg the "Mr 1 
hi! ti. Mile, but he uinild, I lltt 
b. %e tpniv liked " Mi'Ut ' 1 


Musical muscle 


By Bryce Morrison 


Muiiri/in I’nlltni 
llnyal l'enlival II.ill 


T 


From “ Swans’ Encampment 
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Lillie mushroom, white Bdlitfis, 
my own favourite . . 

The field sways, a chant of Ru$* 
rises over it. 

Llelp me. I’m unsteady on tny feet. 

This blood-rad is making my eyes foggy. 

On either side, mouths lie . 
open and bleeding, and from 
each wdund riscs acry: 

A4o'l/jer/ 

One word is all T hear, us 
l stand dazed. From someone 
else's womb into nw own : 

t , . 

■TlM».6li'i;is in d roid, f 4 , - 1 

line between thetn, - « t ... 

■Ijreeognise that each ode was a soldier, » 

Bur which is mme? Which one i* (mother's? ‘ 

This nian was White- ! now he's become Red. 
Bleed has reddened him.: : . 

Thit one wits Rdd now he's beaome White. . 
Death has. whitened him. 

^ What are you Can’ tender sand. ' 

■ —Leah tnytiur arm. , ... 

Rave you been With the Reds? 

* — Ry-asan. ' ■ ■ ■. . .... v ; 1 


The cxigeiicies of ;t uum il \iiamvi*s 
life can lie jmimiilmmg and it look 
sumo years for Maun/iu PuMmi, 
after bis legcndoi)- iriumph ill 
Warsaw's l%tl Chopin Crmirsi, to 
emerge into the light. Today, his 
mastciy and finxssr? me uillkionvii 
and he has hecoiiU- one of the 
world’s ptobt foi mid.ibie musirul 
pi esences. 

PolHni's recital m the Festival 
Hall (October 3) at nnce uuifnniL-d 
his slants, and in Chopin's Inrmy- 
fuur Preludes his bcmiy siihstita- 
lion of nuance for inhuio, «»f pmhy 
for artifice, stressed un< only the 


essemfui modernity of ids crmcc-p. 
linn but tho ciassital bias of 


Chopin's romanticism. For Pulliiii 
the path lo niiislcal truth is enviably 
direct: it would be difficult ;o 
imagine a young pianist less given 
to distortion or to the quirks and 
gimmicks of an iufeiior |>ri -onulity. 
The unit ml led fmy of, •..!>, raiinlrus 
8 and 16 emerged at suddenly as 


ill lex .u i ions fiHfl lbs nth"! 
gun** and uyh- id iimnbtiS/iMi 1 

l.ulrr, in *-ix llcbii'sy 
Pollioi‘» m i i all losimsnd innj 
IMMilfhinillv lirifam'fd VI h 
Mitnle illuilioi.uiim of wtfjj* 
tin* iinotii'a iningiiluiive MeiifNf 
if- 1 n :di it'd nildly nntoueliM. "K 
all hough ft v« could RMich W 
iitiigiMi-nal (oHiiiMnn »n 
•k)'.. ;v« u-liko. when 
tit lie ..f Ins in or mm wot#" 
have tomrhovi xveked wjijia 
iiugly that tragic cluwn J 
cal \i-i all mo hunun nean ■ 

However, inoil of tbe 
hod no Midi 

niliiiin i's uttempi to f' fS J“Vu 
inusital iicin with _llpa* r *Ljjj 
in u graceltss colli mod j 

Polliui hcniostri omtd s w ^ 
t-hrysiiniheiiium !>«•«■ J d ^ 
piuiiist arouse* such "ffirLptf 
lion. Yet surely Vt/SMV 

txiu and arncolaty, ^ 

in the music's turface, • ^ j,, 
iiifiuffiiivnt eflKjtftiutJd 
Inner pottic life. 


The October dumber of Bananas is 
a ’special poetry edition. int-Judint* 
uc-w v/ork by Mithael I.tmglry, 
Fletjr Adcock, Christopher Redd, 
Herbert Corby. Paul Muiifwin and 


• -57 —a Hiirmni mill 

other poets, and a si tong group of 
new poems by David Ifarwnt nn 
the Mr Punch motif imrr.dtn.ed In 


r.’ in IIJftlllUVi.cn IR 

h” tnost recent collection, pr turns 
Of the Dead. The magazine also mm 
tains an appicciation of Harivni't 
!??£!? O'Brien, new irunsla 


And so. from right and left 
Behind ahead", 
together. White and Red, one cru of 
*— Mother.! , * . 


lions (of poet r.y 1 bj- Pu sol ini aud of 
a snort fictlnq hy Jlorgth), and 


Without choice. Without anger. 
One long moan. Stubbornly, . 

A cry that reach** UP to hewen, 
—Mvther! 


other Items including a plele 1»V 
Uie Ruesr-editOf of this issue, liavitl 
Sweeiman,. on what he calls the 
jam-change , in <urien> Fngtijh 
Pocinr. Btmahva in available ui 
75p frotq 27 Royal Ciesienr. WII. . 
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New Public*^ 


By John Ryle 


Slow Motion 
Camden Pfaza Cinemn 


jt is a fang time since wo saw a 
jvew Godard film an the cinema. 
Godard was said t-o be working m 
television — in Czechoslovakia, in 
fwilzerJand, in Mozambique. Since 
J96B his technical experiments and 
continuing political amdvsis of the 
inst tuitions of production and dis- 
tri'buiion in the movie industry had 
jvd him awav front film and into 
video, and for a decade tins inode 


mume-nls arc emhraccil by volup- 
tuous Mop motion .sequences and 
freeze frames that lake us back to 

I ihoiogjnphy’s envliest experiments 
n kinesics. Isabelle's transHctinns 
with her clients exist, by contrast, 
in time which is structured to the 
point of absurdity. One of them 
caresses her fiercely while doing a 
business deal on the telephone. Ilis 
hard bargaining, her euuua and the 
voice-over describing an idyl'l on 
the beach set up a chronic tension 
between the image and lhe sound- 
track. An ui her client persuades her 
to take pai t in a complex four- 
some : “ Suck when 1 press my 
fool ”, he commands. “ When she 
sucks you say ' Ho I ’ When he licks 
your ass, say * Eh I * If I smile, kiss 
me. Righr. Action.” 


him invisible. He was present in 


lhe pages of Screen, but absent from 
nhe screen, and his work during 
lihosc years could be seen in this 
country only at the National Film 
Theatre (which is showing much 
of it again in a season ending on 
November 1). 


In such n way does the film 
maker organize actors into 
sequences as controlled as those 
of a prmlvtcvion line. Godard’s 
Image of prostitution as a close-up 
of the work relation, which origin- 
ates in Two or Three Things l 


Know About tier (-1666 1 about a 
housewife in a new Parisian suburb 
going on the game, is extended 
in Mott' Motion to love relations 
and the process of movie making. 
Godard suys we're all whores or 
tricks. And movies .ire murderers 
— on a blackboard in Paul's film 
seminar there is a slogan. "Cain 
et Abel. Cinema et vitlio”. "I 
make movies to occupy myself ”, 
Paul tells the seminal. "If 1 had 
the si ren gilt I'd do nothing." The 
film seems to bo heading bock into 
the teasing iliilnciic style nf Lc Cui 
Sut'oir ( l£lGS ), concern ctl with 
making problematic the relation 
between the viewer and die film 
and the film and itself. 

Is Uds cind angst an art that 
reveals art? Colin MncCabe 
thinks so, and comprehensive 
Instructions for decunstrucrioii are 
given in his Godard: /mages, 
Sounds, Politics (176pp. British 
Film Institiite/Macniilfan. Hurd- 
back, El-2. 0 333 290 739. Paper- 
back, £4.95. 0 333 290 747). “The 


Now, with Slow Motion , or Sauve 
Qui Peut (La Vie), co-produced by 
revere I television companies but 
chot in 35rnun, there is a return to 
cornel hing initially reminiscent of 
the Godard of the 1960s. There 
are actors, landscapes and A story 
line. A television producer, Paul 
Godard, breaks up wit It his girl 
friend, Denise, who wants to move 
, to the country. She decides to let 
her fiat- In a film seminar, they 
argue about a programme they are 
doing. Paul qunrrels with hfs ex- 
wife and daughter. He spends the 
night 'with' -a prostitute, Isabel I c. 
IfcdbeUe is shown at work. Sho 
answers Denise's advertisement for 
ibe fiat. Paul is run over by a 
car. . . . 


(But the plot is consciously 
Inconsequential. Godard is Inter- 
cited less in contingency than in 
lhe &pace between the char actors 
and the moments in their lives that 
are unconstrained by social life or 
the pressure of time, the " steps 
fakra. sdttwcT "—Denise cycling 
through the countryside, or in « 
ildnch or a light with Paul. Such 



An 


acrylic from the exhibition of pdiniings bp Lela 
Then Wadding! on Gallery, 25 Cork St, VI J. 


Zip /.eland Bell at the 


iit&liliitanna of crimmiiniailbin end 
entertainment, film and television, 
entertain by erasing, give pleasure 
in exchange for being, hide their 
own work so that the spectator can 
relax "he writes. “The radical 
demand' that Gudard addresses to 
the viewer is lo Act ively pnrLicipare 
in the product-inn nf meaning. . . . 

It is only at the moment that we 
pay cittern ion to our position os a 
viewer [sic] that . . . any communi- 
cation can take place.” 

In a frequently illuminating 
account of whai, borrowing ■ the 
French term, he calls Godard’s 
“project” MacCabe provides, inter 
alia, a useful guide to the films, 
mostly for television, that Godard 
has been making recently (though 
he doesn't always make you want m 
go and see iltenO. His text K 
skilfully interpolated with extracts 
from an interview with Godard, 
who makes it clear that having 
freed himself from the toils of film 
producers he Is not about to 
become the prisoner of his exenctes 
(' I’m not driving at anything* 1 , lie 
says). MacCabe has allowed his 
disagreements with Gndard to stand 
unresolved, which makes the book 
more interesting, more like a Mint. 

More like n Godard film, anyway, 
where, as Godard says — comparing 
himself with the Renoir of Ltt 
Grande Illusion — no single diame- 
ter, even one called Godard, repre- 
sent* Kite film-maker's point of view. 
In Slow Motion , Paul Gndnrd is 
making a film, but Denise is also 
working on something, n "project” 
which sho will not specify. The 
voice of Marguerite Duras is lientd 
intermittently on the sound track, 
speaking of moments in “ the 
private domain of women . . . when 
something in the back or the head 
arch os itself against nothingness " ; 
but D liras refuses to appear »u 
Paul’s seminar nnd so is not seen 
in tlio film. Such gaps and refusals 
pimctiiute the cc-im ifugnl move- 
ment uf the film us tho women 
detach their lives from' PnuPs (mid 
be dies). They signal the labile 
quality in Godard, an attention to 
interstices 1 ad well. -as interfaces, 
tluit olu das Inierpieiaiion in terms 
of n kpown "project". i 


Volume M 748-1 7S2 
Edited by John D. BaM 
and Charles Rysftampi 

This Is the Ural of a two- volume 
edition of Cowper's poeme, the 
contents of which eredivlried Into 
seven main sections: Iheeailypcems 
1748-1763; O/ney Hymn and oilier 
poems, 1764-1772; mlscellentoun 
poema, 1774-1782; poems ogalntt 
Madan's Tlu-lyphtma. 1700; Pubnio 
by William Cowper.ol the Inner Temple, 
1782\ and miscellaneous poems, 
1781. £25 Oxford English Texts 

Thomas Bedcet 
A Textual History of his 
Letters 


Lather trade 


Under fire 


By T. J. Rirtyon 


Dre&scd lo Kill 

Odeon Cinema, Leicester Square 


Mhuwcr scene from Psycho, of 
which there wre enough la fill a 
smaller cinema iJietn the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, with luthcr. 

every body’s 


By Richard Conibs 


Angie 

favourite 


Dickinson, 


leading lady since site 
f brew a vase of flowers through tho 


Dressed to Kill is t-he story of 


Bobbi, who has personality problems 
nnd tries to solve rhem by wander- 
ing through the streets of New York 
in a black leather coar, blond wig 
fl nd dark glasses, with a blood- 


hotel window to get John Wayne 
out of n sticky situation in Rio 


The Big ilcd One 
Clnssic Cinema, Hayntarket 


Bravo, gels the' Janet Leigh port, Samuel Fuller is known for treat- 
baring herself to the water as Kate ing film-making os a kind of war- 


is a remarkable fresh ness, ns the 
film works from each of the soldiers* 
experiences (“The creepy .thing 
about battle ”, one of them "says, * is 
that you always feel nlnuu ") rather 
than pleading an emotional or moral 
cause on their behalf, or being un- 
duly overawed, like most war films, 
by the logistics of combat. 

Along with the freshness nnd 
immediacy, however. The Big Red- 
One ts also distinguished by a sense, 





stained cut-throat razor in one 

hand. There is more than one 

Hitchcockian echo in Brian <le 

Palma’s shocker; most obvious, 

however, are his variations on the 


that she has difficulty separating ,p C ored with his own cigar but j£,J 0 $ is * icB - Iu *- ,e pBS --’ Ful,ers 
her dreams from reality". Reality & ' J ’ >--•* -* ' w » r 11 




is pretty vivid, loo; in the tlrit his philosophy . 

ten minutes she loses her gloves on ground. Love. hate, death— -in a 

the steps of Ihe Metropolitan word, emotion.” Elsewhere, he has j, epn bevimfl bis ken' The nie Red 
Museum, her knickers on Mta floor speculated about the jfiea^war film gJU? iS^no? falSeSSl: 


of a world war, as much as of 
blockbusting movies, t has usually; 
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of a yeUow cab, her diamond ring would flra real ammunition in'* the^n 

in stranger’s bedroom, and is lnt0 tho audience. Often crude in iUteaSbSl wide % 

*“* ti«ri iinnn m three Orgasms p | ot and production, his work has numhott s th at^iSarates 

ifariiii. K, “ as^ass “sjssb c bisS'Sktsk; 

ike this. that demand a sophistieiitM aQ( £ ^ faceless, iiuercliangoablq 

- IrepIacBmeote , who do nob Thq. 

a If nho film fl IfP*** a**tJ An AAntnai' Alifr mm n nmi i4 n«« J 


called upon to enact threo or, 

(two genuine, one fal 
Woman was never like 

. Also involved is Jfoie’s pej/ 
irist, Dr Robert Elliott, played 
Michael Coine with an air of 
bemused numbness, as though .the 


that demand - t*krO*i«n«nfiwi wtio survive, 

Response. 

The Dig Red One is the film film's action comes out as a curiou 
Fuller has been trying to make since succession of moment-hy-mament 
the Second World War, when he shocks, . giving a. sense of .this 
cameras had started rolling before served with the United. States First compact GI unit trailing distantly! 
he had had rime to g« over the Infantry Division (from whose nick- through history, 
shock of reading the soript. » ’ name the film gets its title) through 


work,' tfW J.v^ulise’S,™ HoHywocid have virtlwliy oxclud.d 
... grind, is 


manly slob, and the hbfd . grind ,is 
done by a nifty duo consisting 1 of 
Kate's eon Peter (Keith Gordpi))» 


Detective Mari ino gl^t? G«m?ny *** ** 

his kind of movie-making, it. is not &&££ 


Lamas, iht 
, f die most 
erlcan danc< 


your typical teenage mad ^sefemist, 
end Liz .Blake (Nancy Allen) ,^a 


hooker who is more interest ec 


the Dow-Jones than in johns. The « amA fnr Ing , titles in : Methuen's Theatre- 

Him seems to miss' a trick ;(in sey- seriate aeries also includo Nigel 

mm seeB “. l V ’“r. *v»h some potboiler. or heroism and com- wimamB’s Sircar and Since now 

voyeurs should be wurtied campaigns, particularly ; the four ' Wakefield TrJcyrie*8 next produc- 

what is otherwise .on otter^ , young soldiers who become 1 ihe 1 . don 1 is .Space A cne, knew i.play bv 

endWs ’Snpo Witff ttraric py Nicl£ 


The mes 
the plot wo 


>e, if ahy, offered 'by 
seem to -be ; d6 ‘ not 


Veteran . core while 
replacements come and 



This book studies the materials 
relating to the Beckett controversy 
assembled between his death In 1170 
and the translation of his relics io 
Becket's Crown 1 In 1 220. it (races the 
origin and dlBsemlnalion ot three 
groups of collections and exam ines 
lhe explollation ai eplstoleiy 
material by the principal blogiaphnia 
of Beckat. Theaulhor explores the 
relationship between Ihe various 
sources, and Uacea lhe complex 
origins of the lei lor-collocl lens to the 
records kept by Beckel himself, 

Gilbert Foilot, and John of Salisbury* 
£17.50 

Kings, Lords, and 
Peasants In 
Medieval England 

The Common Law of . 
ViNetnageinthe 
Tweif th and Thirteenth 
Centuries 
Paul R. Hyams 

This study, relying on lheovidrnceof 
thousands of coses and treBlIaeG, 
shows how Ihe law of villainage 
initially omorged todeleimlnewho 
mlghl use the king's courts, but 
thereaf ler Iro ascended the disputes 
of a few lords and peasants lo 
Influence every oorner of English 
society. This illuminates not only (he 
development of corpmbn law, but 
also the social history ol the period,, 
and will Interest lawyers and 
historians alike. £17.50 
Oxford Historical Monographs 

Shrinking History 
On Freud and the 
Failure of 
Psychohistory 
David E. Standard 

At a lime when new discoveries In the 
sciences have stripped many of the . 
Freud's original postulates of current 
scientific validity, psychoanalysis' • 

hasiirafied.llaeif ortiotradirional i ; 

hlatorloal Inquiry. This book 
examines Ihe Held ol psycho hi si Dry, 
and argues that little, If any of it, is 
good history. Illustrated £7,65 . 

An Economic 
History of 
Central Niger 

Stephen Baler 

The author Iracos the economic* :j 
history of a region of the West ' • 
Afrloen Sahel from 1850101960. This 
ta the first major dludy of the effects . 
of the reorientation of pvej^eaeV«fe 
away from jrana-Saharan routes, gnd 
the firs I detailed account of the 
con sedUencOa of overseas trade on a 
-West African n ^lion's economy and 
Its internal tradefn staple pro duds. 
Ox ford Studies in A/iican 1 Affairs 
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AUTUMN 

TITLES 

FROM 

QUARTET 

THE BIRDS OF OMAN 

Michael Gallagher & Marlin 
Woodcock 

A comprehensive and ravishly 
illustrated book, the first 
systematic guide to all the bird 
species m the Sultanate. 

£37.50 itluslratedto full colour 
throughout 

Also a Limited luxury edition 

HINDSIGHT 

An Autobiography 
Charlotte Wolff 

The life and work of this remarkable 
woman; her fascinating tale makes 
this a fu li, frank and moving book. 
£8.95 illustrated 

THE WAR MACHINE 

7ha Case Against the Arms Race 
Jamas Aver" Joyce 
The lunatic race to accumulate 
arms amongst major nations has 
got out of hand. This theme is 
presented with all tha cogency of 
a well -briefed prosecutor. 

£9.95 

PISSARRO 

Hfs Ufa and Work 
Ralph E. Shlkes & Paula Harper 
‘The most perceptive genius of this 
epoch' Sir Herbert Read. 

A massive work that Is the first 
comprehensive biography of 
Pissarro ‘the first Impressionist' 
£19.95 illustrated throughout 

MOROCCO 

Shirley Key 

. An in depth portrait of Morocco, its 
people, and the history that has 
shaped them. A miiBt for the 
traveller. 

£15.00 Illustrated throughout 

THE TELEVISION ; 
BARONS 

Jack Tinker 

As the light for Iran chis os nears, j 
Mr Tinker looks at the men behind 
the independent companies, their 
iniiuenco on our lives, and their 
JJ *™ 1 'licence to print money'. 

t/ iJj 

PALESTINIANS AND 
THEIR SOCIETY 
1880-1046 

A Photographic Gassy 
Sarah Gr* ham Brown 
A history using contemporary 
photographs, with scens-setiing 
and Informative captions, which 
imprints upon us the modes of 
being and behaviour of a society so 
re mote from our own. 

HAm^T ,ed,h '° uah0Ut 

^BACK^ ,ha “ BhOUl 

PALESTINE IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Aom/es, Human Rights and tha 
West Bank 
David H. Oil 

A search for a solution fo the 
Pa lest rnlan problem based 
squarely on Ihe fundamental norms 
ofmiernalionaliaw. A timely ‘ 
analysis of ihe problem on w hich 

w ^ • 

From tha author of Central Ltna. 
Slones of atg Ofty Ufa corned 
another collection of fascinating 
tafes irom the Underground. Mae vs 
Butchy arouses our Laughter . 
sympathy and, abifeyfc delighl. 

£i-95 paperback original 


Writers and 
their Audience 


do the editor 

j 

traiMluer hr him woiHd Jura Volume fitT, (XOI.A. Kinil,. iTuitiiI XT . 

Jwun imtldle-aued. more studious -7.7. A VS. Jgn Wan ) issued in I nil! iNOIlCSllph ; 

£3fi. .A - Auks* !?. « I.e Si . p r«ss; 


.brr, — James Campbell writes 

(l ominc diary, September 5) “There 
was a rumour going round [at ihe 

ivriifn‘9 1 nfur.ini« A i. 


. : t«*i mV 

writers Conference, Edinburgh 

I- estiva 1 1 that Vidal find greeted U ; . Sewen\\w % ^ mX 

Am hoiiy tame** ... with Hie Wailg Wd lOHN Cl 

imaginary audience? Tlfish' the f| S j 75 e "! li, “ ! l! “‘ extract from PI Jl V *m ’ Wt'" ' 
smi of invention char w m be , ' A. (.lies s traiudutnm of a poem ' *** 11 '■ 

repealed until, with time, it will !* y Wei quoted hy Charles * _ 

be true. I said no such tiiiim. How ±omiiii«m hi* introduction in iVI 11 r V V I 


*•* “'lomuii mm wjii ne I ... ' « mhmdiuiiiiii ,1 poem 

repealed until, with time, it will !i y " nn « Wei quoted hy Charles 
be true. 1 said no such thing. How i n bis inirodiiction in 

j voujtl I ? I’m « part of Burgess's T. , ,f. or ^ Rook of Verse in 
| until cure and tifilimigh i uni often [‘ n R»sh * rmuhtimi (September 2 fi) 
f imagined, i am nut 1 cn “ l,,n ’! J 1 *' 1 !* reflecting on die 

ry. nrieiTy tliffereni effect the same 

CORE VIIML S"-"' <n the las iramen< 

La Rf.itidiiuia, Kuvello (SulermO. * A *»schied of Mahler's Dug /.;*/ 
Iw, -V. tier lirde. Mahler l.m.lir 


\ K ; r »» w«*in?siuh Press “ « □ “ mu, 

JOHN COM M AN IW.K. Th’/rf' 11 '!? Pre '« ", Sbrm 

w.SS3| 

Mary Shelley S £7=5 
and Her Letters 


Sir. -Mona lit R u im.„i (Lett.*. « S i ! ,MU 'J 1 Mirrell? -oj* 

Or i n her .») is underMamliiiilv ivoim- 'j 1 * Nonesuch Press. pSS 

de. ||,,, l I di«l tint think .lie Mmy «>«a, the ,wi SS 


s. —■ «=• ass* bS Sfiftsfiag 

Da« tc sMiasas 

lir.-Dunte and Guido Cavalcanti | l,olv Chinese, mid worked^from dld^n'V"' 10 ''- n,c | n '“ «»mext. I liJirord %S uf ® 1 Un ^ ""^s 

un fortunately not alive to cor- *".«*. ^rnio„ and ffiSh U In,, e l T[ r,le tll “ r f Mno* Shelley £ e l£* h h !“ e t ‘ * n « 

Roger Sermon’s interpreratioiH aions-conceivubly including Giles’s hS !uX.mi l « Ulll i ? . f . ,h ‘‘ { L C ‘ ,,I,S '»» thv li .se men nf t ? JW* *'■ 

their works (Sentcmlmr 7 fii w., I summse. i5 * her Husband or children: hut il,m ..... ,L,Ut ‘ u 01 19 Taviimfe. 


! ar ? l ^ , n f? UI '^ e Gutdo Cavalcanti *"®w Cliineve, mid worked from 
rlr. n«- r S 0te,v I 10 ? “ Iivc 10 cor- French, German mid English ver- 
rec Roger Sermons in terprer.it ion i sions— conceivably iiichiding Giles’s 
of their works t Sept ember 2G). He 1 «U»pose. wt uues s, 

also claims, however, to know that „ .. C. J. BOSANOUKT 

i tl,e , impression that 22 StoneliiHs Court, College R»ud 

Aristotle did not believe In Gud ”, Lnndnii SE2I 7I.Z h * 

I am not. Nor did T say unytiiing 

ill my honk about tluiite to jusiifv M I » r , 

slid! a slate, ne, ,t. JUS1,ly IMatlOIiall flmn 


“«S:r National Union 

oxtail™* Coilc ^' 0xfu, ‘ 1 ' Catalog 

i, K rH- Kmn (Sep I ember 2fii 

August Courtauld fejfjsrf: 


given ^ a friBiid n-iiii. "**a oeen i ntui nm road thorn. ‘ VS c> W* ? . ,f »»« Kround fU* 

|now Chinese, and worked “from did' \ n,c ° m of Vi "" uxi. I in wad ^ ! 

French. German and Eim^h ver »Ll "1 wn,e ll »« M«ry Shelley $ e t '*** "A 

A c>i”i 

C T RnsiHom-T u ” 1 ' k « Trelti ivuay, “she did not c. ,Hovud *« W Great £ 

f 22 Stun ol ! i Hs^ L’u u a^Col lege Roiid \nn^d" f*.' d,,w,, f ’ :,, Y> P™ ■' «V«. p \Z''' , in l 92 J' 4 

London SE21 7I.Z 8 K , 1 aLcu ; ,ni of «hesc thing j. [ ,,7} ' V.ii^ £ iiV ' } l, P ho°l^ 

found the letter lie refers to his shares in the hii 


_ 'V me army mm pui 

•is a county councillor M . pm 

luunaiild was never in rite army. «f 'j 
[Li?.!!. 0 !>». lime in pul 


me letter lie refers tn wm in tne to 

i»r . Puthetic; hut 1 did nnt shaie “ J \1 bird, but tat 

national Union i ,,,,k ';': skv : s vi,,w ‘»*«t it ,v;;!"‘ ,<, r; l , w, * h th f p »»« 

•■ivti was the host bn nt prose she ever 1 , r ■ Mum of itiy facts gad 

Cflfjllno wrote Reviewers inevitably rump " Ul, ‘ ,r dr-iwn front Gnat 

V^tlldiog to diflerent nimlusiims al.mn T", m ,,,c Wit 

. Sir. — If Erie Korn (Svnicmber '»Ci ! :i . , la, ‘ l ,h “' Mr Reiman s „f hi s autobia^ 

Inis accepted l»et s tliut Volume fin! mtalile to acept. »f the ForutilS 

irhe reference to Volume 629 ifj ..^“7 , Sh « ll 7 United Fimkvn- % tl " f-»ccs (19621. 

misprint f„, 679) of the Nntiluial ' l»vl«;re she was nineteen. I .i, ,, ... .i 11 ,'.. "■•V ■!».» 
fTnintt Cdtalos, fie-/y"fi hum in!- V k,,,MV,L ’di:e ami tiewail that she iV,*"r ,,M ' ,((•* ,lf Decemht 

t'"" Mr S * 

published in Aprfl, the first enTS '‘ ,L ‘ n . f «ha. I wrote. I .tin m i wr °!5 f 5 

bet.ig Young Men's christinn nssm no . l 1 shamed 1 .. be whut Mr Reinun 1,0 n 


the oaetr ana a e , *2 l ,ls ,line 111 p u .hHshed in April, tl,c first entry , * ,t ‘ nf w!l 

lines devoled i ust twelve being *■ Young Men’s christinn nssn^ no , 1 , asha '»i«‘l i» I 

counciUor 16,1 yeai8 ns “ count y cia ritm, New London . . , Constitution ca s * " Bvneiuii 
- •{Scholar wm, HLScS-S ’• This fact 'CBS SLA 


fill 1 Nmuruiih 1 was a 

ii» it from its fnnnatiiin in I 


“"‘■'Sum tc urn,- ’ ai, d by-laws”. This fact has boon r,Bl l l *'» Si| V ilmt ” Wilson evident lv i" " l,s hwinacinn in fl 

srateTs ttw B?, sis :rr'i 

' l,n K IBP Volumes un its shelves than *A , ar ! y «nnniuiiim There 

T , bat l.e.|..ei.ied by Mr Korn seems «, ,„i 


,i, ■ucives tiinii 

r*, _ . ‘"‘V 11 ra* 'Lined by Mr Korn seems t-'i wmiays, »■> micro, r«V'i7/"" 

T r'lnclafiim *' ,H? - films. * ,,r his wnmlei fully uueresiii 

1 II L . has heeu shnilarlv misled l.u A N. Wll «it)N •*»teriaini,i|i (utkle. 

4 Eugene Onegin ’ &£ r V * 

I'if/l-Vmi's 8,, i B ,S| PIUll t bv Kyiil from 0 lS B lR £ ACTOSS 00(1 DOWfl M i ** «' 

Cfis; 

tiuiishiiion of /iiiflciifl flue u ■■■ mm I Sueli i« ■ i,.,: :Ji a * refine* 2b) ft uni iti«- ,Yi»ii/i /'fmir.-fi.i.- y...,,, K,A , trove In-en truiiscnbcdi 

(Sejiteniher 19) to inise° a dissin! l*u> Bilile miirie^in ‘. v ‘ ,s 1,, « tUvn 1 «l«»n'« i,uw -t? ■■** 1 '* 1 »»»*! published in dupil 

tient vii ( ce in the matter of ,<■ heinv made sHi>Mi'in*tu' « «■? t? down cmiid huve been Hl-'Y It jyiwsci'iH form by II. D. Prltt, 

quality und fidelity tn the oilffhini 1 * five sulf eiii»»ufi , »n W,e ^ available in A 1 nemos began with I II ^ •>!'« wn^lv iriptHMibk f« 

At ti.e time of Its "C iSfa!^L«?i7i U,nes , 0nl,r,cti w»>ld ‘47 h „ it « dm2 luU ' ^ hi hit ion now on W«i 
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Socialist superblocks 



Author, Author 


By Andrew Saint 

MANFRER0 TAFURl ami others ; 

Vienna Rossa: La pollticn residen- 
zialc nclla Vienna sociallstn, 1919-33 

233PP- Milan : Electa. 

public or stnte-aided housing was 
a nineteen tJi- ce mury reformers’ con- 
cept which gained international 
acceptability only between the wars. 
Of the several European cities that 
plunged ardently into public-hous- 
ing programmes in the 1920s, 
Vienna was much the most conspic- 
uous, though by no means the most 
prolific. In Berlin some 140,000 
dwellings were erected with public 
funds (mainly through building 
societies) between 1926 and 1932 ; in 
Greater London, admittedly a larger 
city, 78,634 unit# were directly built 
by local authorities between 1920 
and 1929. By contrast “ Red Vienna ” 
achieved about 63,000 dwellings 
between 1922 and 1934. when 
Fascism smashed the programme of 
the Social Democrats. 

Yet Vienna’s fame in this regard 
is merited, and entirely worthy of 
this book and its accompanying 
exhibition (held in Rome earlier 
this year). For Vienna was the 
first city to promote municipal 
housing as bntli a political product 
and a political instrument. The 
socialists who governed the city 
during these years found themselves 
in straitened circu instances. Austria 
after Versailles was drastically 
diminished in size, its economy half- 
supported and half- inhibited by 
. other powers. Vienna itself was sur- 
rounded by a conservative country- 
side where revolution had little hope 
. of success. The ” Austro-Mnrxist “ 
ideologues of the Socinl Democratic 
Workers’ Parly therefore opted for 
reform. 

A radical housing prngi amino, 
financed largely nut of a nix on 
private rents und coupled with 
stringent tenants’ protection, be- 
came the foremost .strand of this 
policy. The housing legacy of the 
imperial era was especially grim ; 
the previous twenty years liml 
merely seen thu pmlireriiiUni of 
Mietkaserne, the me.igre, specula- 
tive tenements where most Vien- 
nese workers dwelt. The downfall 
ot the Hahsburgs and their entour- 
age enabled the city council to buy 
11 P.® 8 opd deal of urban land cheap, 
while the inflation of the postwar 
period rendered rent control i in pora- 
dye. Finally, the socialists urgently 
wished to strengthen their power 
base by improving their supporters’ 
at and nurturing their loynlty. (In 
. 18 s £ n , 8 ^ *hcy differed from post- 
war British governments, who in 
f ? r as they promoted council 
housing for political ends wished to 
appease working-class discontent.) 

t * 1 ® same circumstances 

Sf T t 11 ne S* . w ^ Bt * 18s always most 
struck architectural observers about 


the Viennn city huuscs — their blatant- 
ly urban character. Nearly all the 
estates illustrated in this book were, 
for their lime, bold, brnnd mid tall. 
Some were nf very great size us 
well; Elm’s celebrated Karl Marx- 
Hof of 1927-30, for instance, con- 
tained 1,382 flats. To an extent it 
is right to interpret the confidence 
of these “ .superblocks ” (as they 
are called nowadays) ns a manifesta- 
tion of political will and pride. 
Maufredo Tafuri, the well-known 
architectural historian who contri- 
butes the book's main essay, devotes 
much space to linking (in the literal 
yet all-too-lousc idiom that passes in 
some circles for Marxist analysis) 
the “ mnrphnlogy ” of the blocks 
to contemporary political ideojngy. 
Certainly die city council built at 
high density and provided com- 
munal facilities on nn unparalleled 
scale (laundries, drying rooms, 
ergehes, playgrounds and in some 
cases _ even reading rooms and 
libraries) in order to foster socialist 
values and cement loyalties. They 
succeeded, too; the short-lived anti- 
fascist rebellion of February 1934 
was partly conducted from these 
red strongholds ”. 

Nevertheless, in many eyes — 
socialist ones included — the 
Viennese built superblocks finite de 
niieux, because they were cnenp. In 
celebrating the blocks as symbols 
of Vienna’s political resolve Tafuri 
passes over this too lightly. Hie 
1920s sow much debate on a ques- 
tion that Is still with us; whether 
housing should be dispersed and 
suburban, or denser and more 
urban — generally the cheaper but 
less healthy altcrnmive. At the 
time this was known as the issue 
of the Sicdlung versus the Hof, and 
on die whole German-speaking 
reformers nnd architects favoured 
the fanner. German cities, when 
construction finnlly revived in the 
later 1920s, usually built Sieii- 
lungan. Vienna, starting earlier, was 
pushed into H6fe above all by 
economy and the availability of 
central sites ; only r few Sieillungen 
were built. 

Many people deplored tlii-s neces- 
sity, ns .some helpful cun Lem pm ary 
articles republished at the back of 
Viennn Rossa show. Jnsef Frank, 
one of the muny nrchitccrs who con- 
tributed tn thu housing cuinpuiuii, 
wrote Hint his wink on the Htifc 
wti.s un net against his own con- 
science. Tho dramatist Ernst Toller, 
while feeling in 1927 that 1 I 10 
Viennese iiciiievumeiu ” dispersed 
with extraordinary power the- sense 
nf do pros shm that every Germun 
radical socialist hears within him”, 
added: “ with all rewoer for what 
Ims boon dune, I think it can bo 
affirmed that the urban organism 
of the Sieill wig produces results 
superior to those used at Vienna”. 
The planning of the superblocks 
confirms tho point. Despite tha 
public facilities, the Huts were by 
the best standards of the tlniQ small 
and cramped, because economy was 
paramount. 

As an analysis of the Viennese 
programme this book in no way 
supersedes the masterly account in 
Charles A. Gulick’s Austria from 
Ilapsburg to Hitler, published as 


lung aye ns 1948. Bur it comple- 
ments Gulick by illiislrming a 
large number of the hlncl.s (rhnug)i 
alas only unflattering modern photo- 
graphs are used and no interiors 
are shown). The task of assessing 
architectural quality is hard, us thu 
blocks Hie mixed in style und 
auLhorship. Some were designed hy 
ir.unicipal employees, some went to 
prestigious private architects (Peter 
Behrens, Adolf Loos and Josef 
Hoffmann all contributed), more 
were allotted by public competition. 
The styles typify the tentative early 
modern is in of rlie 1920s, before 
Bauhaus orthodoxies prevailed. 
Windows tend to be plain, walls 
stuccoed, but roofs ore frequently 

I iiiclicd and expressionist details or 
langovers from the Wugnersc/nde 
enliven the facades here and there. 
Ehn’s Karl Marx- Hof, by general 
consent, is the high point, yet some 
of the more conservative schemes, 
like those by the partners . Heinrich 
Schmid and Hermann Aichinger, are 
also attractive. TaFuri predictably 
likes the more progressive-looking 
designs, but here Toller, as a lay- 
man, again has a good point. “ I was 
greatly interested to notice that in 
general the worker likes ornament 
and enjoys 110 understanding Of the 
new, sinyde modern architecture. 
Why? The mndern architect reaches 
simplicity out of a superabundance 
of luxurious vanities. He has over- 
come luxury and takes for his new 
forms only the essence. The worker, 
by contrast, has never known that 
luxury ; greyness and monotony 
have always dwelt within his old 
home. Luxury for him was a dream, 
an unreachable desire.” This was 
exactly what Modern Mo vein on t 
architects found in Russia a few 
years later. 

A note inav be worth adding 
□n an unexplored relationship— 
ihnt between public housing in 
Vienna and London. On this Tafuri 
and his colleagues are silent, believ- 
ing British housing theory tn be 
limited to the Sicdlung. Yet the 
London County Council pioneered 
public hliick-dwclliiius in ihu 18*U)s, 
und ill 1931 rliu uicliiicci G. llrey 
Woriium had this tn say. “A short 
while ago a member of the LCC 
Housing Committee complained • to 
tho architect's department that 
Vienna lind gone so far ahead of 
us. The memhei' showed n plan and 
u photo oL n Viennese block. The 
architect - identified the phm- uk> 
being one sent- by- the LCC' - to 
Vienna- thirty years ago.” Further to- 
this, when 'til 1927 1 I 10 I.CC was- 
contemplating- one of Its few large 
block-dwelling schemes of the 
decade , 1 tho OsStilstnn Estate nt 
Sniners Toriil, St Pnncnis, tho 
Chief Architect, G. Tnplmm Forrest, 
submitted a design based partly on 
Schmid and AJchiqger's Am Fitch ■ 
senfeld estate of two years before. 
So Forrest could learn' something 
from the HSfa, even if it was. not 
planning. I 11 exocudon the scheme 
! was much revised and convention- 
alized. But the texture and some 
other aspects Of Am Fuchsenfeld 
were retained, giving even today p 
rare taste of the Viennese HSfe to 
the back streets of Somers Town. 


Readers ure invited to identify 1 lie 
sources of the three quotation:; 
which follow und tu send us the 
answers so rlmt they reach this 
office not Inter than Friday, 
October 31. A prize of £10 is 
offered for Llie first correct set of 
answers to be opened, or failing 
that, the most ncnrly correct — 
in which case inspired guesswork 
will also be taken inra considera- 
tion. 

Entries should he addressed 10 
the Editor, The Times Literary 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing I-fouse Square, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8 Efc, and 
marked " Author, Author ” on the 
envelope. The solution and result 
will appear in uur issue of Novem- 
ber 7. 

Competition No. 40 

1 Have you heard the groan of s 

gravelled grouse. 

Or the soar] of a snaffled snail 

(Husband or mother, like me, or 
spouse). 

Have you lain a-creep in the 
darkened house 

Where tha wounded wombats 
wall ? 

2 Cease, War, thy bubbling madness 

that the wine shares, 

And bid thy legions turn their 
swords to mine shares. 

3 A Mouse that prayed for Allah's 

aid 

Blasphemed when no such aid 
befell : 

A cat, who feasted on that mouse. 
Thought Allah managed vastly 
well. 


Pray nor for nitl to One who made 
A set of itever-cli :mging Laws, 
But in your need remcnibi-i- well 
He gave you speed, or guile— • 
or clmw. 

Competition No 36 
Winner: Flora Alexander, 4£>4 

Queen's Road, Aberdeen AI11 GYM 
Answers : 

1 Coleridge received the Person 

from Pin-lock 

And ever after called him q 
cu rse, 

Then why did he hurry tu let hint 

in ? • 

He could have bid in the house. 
— Stevie Smith, "Thoughts uhnut 
the Person from Poi-Iock' r 

2 Shelley dreamed it. Now tho 

dream decoys. 

The props crumble. The familiar 
ways 

Are stale with tears trodden 
underfoot. 

The heart’s flower withers at the 
, ... mat. 

Bury itr, then, in history's sterile 
dust. 

The slow years shall tame your 
lawny lust. 

— R, S. Thomas, “ Song at ilie Year’s 
Turning" 

3 When Byron’s eyes were shut in 

death. 

We bowed our head and held 
our breath. 

He taught us little ; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder'* 

roll 

— Matthew Arnold, "Memorial 

Verses ” 


Fifty years on'. . . 


Graham Greene's The Name of 
Action tuns rauieioed in the TLS of 
October 9, 1930 (011 a page which 
also carried notices of the latest 
Galsworthy— On Forsyte ’Change — 
und of Arnold Bcnneu's Imperial 
Palace) : 

Mr Grnlinm Greene _ seems tn 
demand u siicLi.il setting for his 
highly strung novel. "The Man 
Within ’’ took us into a historical 
pnst thai differed in its affects from 
the familiar, romanticized “ period ” 
nf tho historical novelist. And now 
that in The Ntimo of Action (Hoiuu- 
mann,' 7s. Gd. net) wo arc trans- 
port mi into the nonr future, we ure 
ldft Avith." precisely the same imnrex- 


iutagii)atiun rather than in any 
rocognlzoblo era of human life. Tho 
necessary assumption required of 
the reader is some new separation 
of West German States, including 
the Palatinate a& far as the Rhine, 
with Trier ns n capital, into a group 
ruled by n Dictator, Herr Denies- 
sener. Tie is before all ' things a 
Puritan, ruling Trior's morals with 
a discipline that begot from its 
Inhabitants . neither gratitude nor 
respect, Oliver Chant, d rich young 
Englishman, comes to this State as 
an agent or revolution with intro- 
ductions from' a depatriated subject 
who has already been implicated in 
a plot against Demassener, . The 


chief revolutionary on the spin is a 
Jewish poet named Knpper, who is 
eager tn avail himself of Chiiiit's 
offer of money to help the cause, 
hut prefers the method of the print- 
ing-press to that of the inucliiiiu-gtin. 
Chant, however, someth iug of n 
purist in this connexion, is nil for 
firearms: a choice that is fuiiher 
influenced by Ills feeling fur thu 
wife of the Dictator, Atinc-Mu rie, 
with whose nhntogruplt he bus 
fallen in lava in England, und with 
whom the necessary cast of mind* 
donee brings him into pcrsumil rela- 
tions on ills first night in Trier. 

This us a basis for a rapid story 
of ucdon may sound orthodox 
enough ; but, whatever Mr Greene's 
failings, they do nnt include un ori- 
ginality. As in “The' Man Within** 
■ho story takes place within- the 
consciousness of a single imiivUhuii. 
in this case Oliver Chant, untl till 
our sight of reality is influenced 
hy Ills outlook. Tito world we seo 
is not, perhaps, a familiar onu, but 
it is credible. And the climux. 
implicit ill the poet Rapper's natural 
genius for kilting by ndiculo ruihor 
than by force of arms, is effective 
and satisfying. Also, the book 
within die limits that Mr Greene 
has rigidly imposed upon himself 
is admirably written. There is no 
decline throughout from the tensity 
and vividness of the' opening 
description of Oliver. Cham’s arrival 
at Trier. 


October Books from Yale 


German Romantic Painting 

William Vaughan 

A. fresh and informative account of 
German art during the early 19th 
century which examines the part 
played by painting in German 
society. 32 colour plates plus 167 
black and white Illustrations. £19.95. 

Manipulatory Politics . 

Robert E. Goodin 

■ This fascinating and lively- book sur- 
veys various techniques of irlanipula- 
; tory politics : lying, laying linguistic 
. , traps, rhetorical trickery, symbolic 
Rewards, and political rituals. £11-30. 

; . : - Social Justice in the 
•••■ • V liberal State . v . . i 

• oruce^ A. Ackerman v ’. 

■ , 'Arguing that .neiihdr the myth of 
, ;, . ;. S 9 C «1 contract nor the search fop 

1 ’ % • «'r : 


social utility can do justice to the 
liberal ideal, Ackerman demonstrates 
the power of Neutral dialogue to re- 
solve social issues.'. £11. OQ. 

Political Parties and Linkage 

A Comparative Perspective ; [ 

edited by Kay Lawson >'.' ]> '■ 
Lawson and eighteen collaborators 
examine the wdys ip whicty political 
parties do of do not Unlf voters, to . 
policy-making in. 4 variety of coun- 
tries throughout the world. £5.65. 

Walter Pater's art of - V 
Autobiography 

Gerald Motisman : : 1 
Approaching Pater from the direc- 
tion of autObiograbhy and artistic 
jseJf-coiiscidushflsB, . jtoonsman argues . 
(hat his writing -poikits the hvay to-, 
wArd a sweeping change id the Intel-: . 


Iectual ipyieu, £?* 

v'« .J • -i \ ' .• 

••••• - • 


Anglo-Saxon Poetry 1 ■ 

A - Study of -the' Tffiditfdtiji' 

Jeff Opland 

. Brings together and assesses docu- 
mentary evidence an'tfce practice and 
performance of oral poetry. £12.60. 

■ ■ ■ 1 • - 1 ' 

‘ Returning to Frepd ' ' 

Clinical Psychoanalysis Jn< the School 
.of Lacan . ■ 1 1 

» edited and translated' by Stuqr.i ' 
Sclmeldermdh J ( , 

'.Includes a transcript of a patient- 
' interview conducted by Lacan along, 
with fifteen 'clinical . reporta by other. 

• members ;bf his school, ; £12.50. 

Texts from the Tiipe pt,.--' 1 
.Ne&uclind^ezzac 

David. B.', Weinberg . , 

introiduCels new evidence bearing, oh 

• the problejh of the three Nebucnad* 

• neazars of the 7th and 5th centuries 

'•B.C- £18.90., . 


■ Now available in paper ; 

' Thfe Madwoman in the Attic 

The Woman Writer and the Nine- 
teenth-Century Literary Imagination. 

.. 1 Sandra M, Gilbert and Susan Gubar. 

“ A bold new interpretation of the 
great 19th-century women novelists.” 

• — Le Anne Schreiber, The New York 
Times' Book Review. £4.95. 

Cosmos, Earth/ and Man 
■» A Short History of tile Universe 
Preston Cloud 

■ “This/ id, a book gf extraordinary 
' scope that leaves few ^corners of, ’ 

, ; Sclenbe uhtoached. There' are 1 
few geologises bettor . accredited to : ! 
. . tackle such a monumental task.”—* " ■. 
Geological Magazine. £5.00. 

Yale University Press 

< 1 ‘ ■ . New Haven & London . . 

i3 Bedford Square, • 

London. WC.1B 3JF . 
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LA VITA 
INTEFIIORE 


(Time of Desecration) 

260,000 copies sold off the most 
disquieting novel of the Hast 20 
years, translated into 13 
languages 

The most important living Italian writer 
author of Qti indifferenti (Time of 
Indifference), Racoon ti romani (Roman 
Tales), Agostino and La noia (The Empty 
Canvas), confronting a difficult 
theme wfth the resolution and 
intelligence of a great master. 


Umberto Eco 

1LNOME 

DELLA ROSA 

What will happen in 1327? 

Historical novel, detective story, novel of 
ideas: documentation, suspense, 
projechon Into the present. But above 
all, the great. novel for which Italian 
literature has been waiting for some 
;[U5 the i first achievement In the field of 
fiction of onp of the most subtle and 
original essayists to be produced by 
European culture in the last few 
decades. Internationally famous 
■amiologtot, Umberto Eco is an author 
whose name on a book guarantees its 
success, as fully borne out by the scores 

of reqUestd.for tfansUUpijs; : „ 



By Vlrgmk 
Llewellyn Smith 

V. M. liurun : 

TThe Third Alins Symons 

Kipp. Virago. E2.ai. 

U tfbfll.S IJ| 0 

I 7 lmM M.icilon.iKl Miiyoe wjdk* uno 
very giiocl l»,.«,k. The Rector's 
Daughter . Like its heroine she hist 
the' mail slie Ii>vl>iI mid spem' must 
of her life iliercaftcr in the Imme 

Whnni'i ^hn^r-ctengyinai 1 father. 
When site died in 1932 she had pub- 
lisneu iivn celled inns of short 
•none* and tluxv novels: The 

Ai/nuv,- Daughter. her last .md 
apparently tuiresnialik* : The Dec- 
re .V?; suot L ,,v 1<u|1 (*uin 

c'll ' 2 1 kmi n e Third Miss 
by Vka«, r * farh,Hr ' now reissued 

Her fiction is worth resurrecting 

3,10 wHtes n, M>ut the 
situation ot women — though she 

iSBT** because the women she 
wuies shout are so memorable. The 
Rectors Daughter is the story of 

duuluf® V,r hM .* lala aild sliyf the 
d util ut cum pan mu „f a j e] r 

aSd nr nf d |,. ral T c "\ s ! li,, « Ollier, 
and of her reltti ions hip with the 
beautiful social it e Kathy" firS 

wlf. nf U ?| , i n,,f ^ H'K.tuul, unsuit uhlc 

P m . mai1 lU *y bot, i love. 

*"■ **;: Mayors great strength as a 

u?ier '7 r m i Arael^rJaalton : the 
uMu hcliev.ihlcnc.ss of Mary and 
karlw compels our symptnliy* She 

nwmems* ' lhfc .l ,r «sitf illation of 
moments of emmlnna truth r 

fmmd Mary's awakenhii to Sslon 
iulr iVf^T' L° m reali/arlon of what 

'“-cB-tSaZBaHT**" 

Wud 1 ""Ll| l “ l ; P , “I'eticme. 

ShS' ^ * CUl V lld ^le, it I 

ttSUS 1 

,Nlt ' •nuidveiiliiniiis life Tim i 

1 7fflh:it*d ( . °™9ter . fan r 

1 »*■ ■* l»U. .At i lull moment a seed J 


rectory fire 

v ' Jfi - s,,w » from which j plant „( h, VlS 
was to Miring " fa smi of iink-iili 1 ili,» 
rectory file to keep ns uivuke) are 
as disrnnceiliup as Mary’s kiiises 
front her everyday leunr are to her 
unwilling confidantes. 

A inure serious defect in built 
novels is I\ M. Mayor’s pri-skicnt 
fir? 11 . i"l W’poliii ion. if Tin: 
yiirif Mi**' Symons one feels mint 
the imtaiini> .smugness of m„. 
messivo youth f IVifi.ms the 
— women of fifty yen i s ago did 
no «"i have the faculty „f staunch 
rs «n« rinse In end making 

, sl sossed liy uiir j,t 

1 st R*vtor s Daughter, written 

nu eleven years later, the a shies are 
ir. oven more nbirusive nod the tone 
,b- more tartly spinsteri^h-quite him- 
onraoiy to when hnmiiinj> up aguiiist 
he ll| *‘ <‘I|» ‘finely iiiieritic.il aiid eeiier. 
id ous (v.itliy r siu- was puiuilar, pai li. 

5" , ‘iriy now that noise is s«, much 
in nppi eciaied ). 1 make no apology 
« ,. or ‘l.L'iogaUiry use of the term 
!d JSW ‘ w!,k 'b-H i« hadn’t 
existed, the slnrv ol the third Miss 
•Symons would nave caused to he 

* “^ ,,, V‘V R**'™ hiditlrtiiiR in 
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The graces of Goethe 


Goethe’s Plays 

Translated with Introductions by 
Charles E. Passage 
G2GPP- Benn. £12.9.9. 
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The status of Goethe represents a 
distinct “cut" between English 
and Continental sensibilities, be- 
tween the norms of literacy on this 
and that side of the Channel. 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Car- 
lyle engaged with Goethe's work 
and his commanding presence in 
European civilization. Matthew 
Arnold sought to acquaint his 
readers with something of Goethe's 
centrality. After them only Auden, 
that eminent Byronist, has really 
attempted to do so. English Faust- 
varlants— this is less true of D. J. 
Enright's recent sequence — reach 
back to Marlowe and circumvent 
Goethe. No society was less affected 
than was English society by the 
overwhelming and mimetic Impact 
of Werther, The close reading of 
Goethe's Elective Affinities in Tony 
Tanner’s Adultery in the Novel is, 
so far as English criticism goes, 
almost pioneering work. Tho case 
of T. S. Eliot is indicative. He 
strove to identify a central linenge 
in the European tradition, to plnce 
the continuation of the Virgilian 
order beyond Dante. He knew that 
such continuation is not enacted in 
Shakespeare, that Shakespeare is 
supremely outside the classical 
canon. But he could not come to 
terms with GoclIio, indeed ho 
scarcely tried to da so, though it is 
precisely Goethe who would have 
given to Eliot's anxious argument 
its logic and its historical reach. 

Thus it is that the “ mind which 
plays calmly, in its capricious and' 
inimitable graces, over all the pro- 
vinces of huinnii Interest ", which 
pours “ over all the forms of many- 
coloured life tho light of a deep 
and subtle intellect, and the decora- 
tions of an 1 over-flowing fancy ” 
(Carlyle), the Olympian a brief note 
from whose hand seemed to Byron 
the highest signal of good fortune, 
the public man in whom Napoleon 
recognized the only rival to Ills 
own charisma, roiniiins, from tho 
English point of view, largely un- 
known. 

The reasons are nut obvious. The 
longiingo hiirrior mutters, of course, 
but it has not stood ill the way or 
Rilke, Knfkn or Urocht. Perhaps it 
Is tho protenn variety of Goethe's 
stylos, m bath verse and prose, which 
has made him awkward to translate. 
No single muster of transfer will 
reel at case in ull those several 
registers, Goethe’s prolonged and 
heated quarrel with Nowtouian 
optics, hfs imperious attempts to 
|;,P' ac e Now ton’s theory of colours 
with his own, certainly inclined 
Rnghsh learned sentiments against 
n ‘m* The frankness and enigmatic 
polarities of Goethe's erotic lyrics, 
notably in his Romm Elegies, and 
the bawdy which surfaces in Faust, 

j 0 £ corted not °°ly Wordsworth 
and Coleridge— uirfe their attitude 
towards any project of complete 
translation— but those Victorians 
who did look towards Weimar for 
the touchstone of the Hellenic- 
Burop^an spirit. But one must look 
ueoper when trying to grasp the 
*u s - i?*. absence of Goethe from 
F* Syllabus of. English literary and L 
intellectual reference, when seeking 
;? ^ssess the extraordinary truth 
Pn tu . maSnl Y via tbe setting of 
wJetne s poems by grear composers 
KftAli work- impinges at all on 
English consciousness. 

T Like Leonardo da Vinci, on whom 
, e Patterned certain impulses in his 
own myriad powers, Goethe adopted 
a stance of dynamic universality. 

1 ® cl * v hies as - poet, playwright, 
jjovelisf, writer of oplc and didactic 
verse, translator, stat - - * 

raparative anator 
yatallographer. hi 
Ml 


morphology of this centre, a search 
tinged with hermetic associations, 
which most likely deflecred Goethe 
from an early intuition of a Darwin- 
ian scheme of evolution, But again 
and again, often with recourse to 
lu’s studies of crystals, Goethe posi- 
ted intimate relations between all 
facets of reality and of his own 
genius and a single generative focus. 
Nevertheless, the external various- 
ness is there. To the English tradi- 
tion, with its jeering distrust of the 
“ polymath '* (Lolbniz and Goetlio 
took pride in the term), with its dis- 
missal of “ the juck of nil trades ”, 
Goethe's universality is alien and 
even suspect. 

So, it may be. is the very special 
irony which Is inseparable from all 
but the most purely lyric of his In- 
ventions. There can be in Goethe a 
disgust nearly as virulent as Swift's, 
a satire as mordanr as Voltaire's. 
But the essence of his high dis- 
endiaatment is much more difficult 
to define and to translate. There is 
in Goethe that same amused sadness 
which, we hear in Mozart (nothing 
comes nearer to the end of Cos!, 
with its inexhaustible, twilit ambi- 
guities, than does the close of 
Iphigenie in Tauris). The subtlety 
of substantive and formal discourse, 
the controlling distance which he 
maintains even in the face of ex- 
treme passion, gives to Goethe's 
work, as it does to Plato's and to 
Leonardo's, a peculiar tristitia. Even 
this is not the right word. It is. 

f ieiiiaps, that matchless expression 
n Beowulf, *' evening angry", which 
comes closest. Yet this quality of 


By George Steiner 

genesis of the Faust texis parallels 
the vital seasons ill Goethe's own 
growth and, it may well be, in the 
relative diminution of his sovereign 
strengths in high age. 

Iphigenie, successive drafts of 
which span the period from 1779 
to 1786— in no great writer lias the 
actual process of composition beon 
more suggestive of the gradual 
unfolding of the organic — is a 
statement, at once exultant and 
cautionary -of Goethe’s own classic 
idealism. But it is, no less, a state- 
ment of Goethe’s acute alertness 
to the solicitations of the “ bar- 
baric " from outside, but even 
more subtly from within classicism- 
itself (solicitations to which a work 
such as Kleist’s Penthesilea was, in 
Goethe's judgment, to offer inade-. 


quate resistance), Torquato Tasso 
ripened from prose sketches jot- 
ted down in October 1780 to a 


Nothing very much like this note 
of pagan stoicism, of reverent mock- 
erjr, is struck in the English reper- 
toire. We hear it, if at Ul, in Emor- 
son and in Wallace Stevens, where 
it may well be a deliberate echo to 
Goethe. 

Whatever the reasons, the facts 
arc plain. Much of Goethe's enor- 
mous output is not available at all 
Jn English. Even his most famous 
works, lihe “world classics" In his 
oeuvre, are accessible only in 
shoddy or, partial guiso. Thu' only 
comparable short, circuit which 
comes to mind is that of Radiic. 
What Charles IS. Passage has set 
out to do is nothing less than to 
bridge this great gap with respect 
to Goethe's life-long activities as a 
dramatist. 

Becau.se Goethe experienced 
reality in its essence as active, 
transformative interrelations, drama 
occupies a cardinal place In his 
life and works. Tho catalogue 
includes more than fifty plays, 
theatrical sketches, dramatic trans- 
lations, scenarios, libretti and torsos 
of dramatic dialogue. Several of 
those, moreover, mark vital 
moments of self-summation and 
self-projection. No less than 
Dichtung ' uud Wahrheit, Goethe's 
principal plays are the manifest of 
profoundly autobiographical needs 
and techniques. Gdtz von Ber- 
lichingen (1773) and Egntorit, on 
which Goethe worked, on and off, 
from 1775 to 1787, represent tho 
process whereby the young master, 
possessed of national and, after 
werther. of European -fame, first 
liberated and subsequently achieved 


final version in blank verse com- 
pleted in the early summer of 
1789. No work in the canon is, at. 
one level, more painfully autobio- 
graphical and confessional and, at 
another, more “distancing*' in Its 
severe sadness and unsparing self- 
subversion. 

‘ There are penetrating renders of 
Goethe, Bernhard BBschehstein for 
example, who regard The Natural 
Daughter (1803) as a masterpiece, 
who locate in it the most original 
response of the literary imasi na- 
tion to the deeper meanings of the 
French Revolution. Professor Pass- 
age invokes Kafka. The play is cer- 
tainly a challenging work and it 
may be that, In Walter Benia- 
mill's sense, its audience is still 
Intent within its own difficulty,' 
within- its own refusal of imme- 
diate appeal. Goethe himself is, 
ngain, intimately Involved ; as late 
as 1823 he thought of writing a 
sequel. Goethe wag dismissed from 
his post at the Weimar Theatre in 
the spring of 1817. His role as 
manager and diamatiirga had 
covered some Foriy-nnc years. But 
thu labours on (-'mist kept him in- 
volved with die drama to tho end. 

Passage has sought to surrey the 
entirely of this vast material. Sevon 
plays, including Gbtt, Egmont, 
inhigenia in Tauris and Torquato 
Tasso are rendered into English. 
About forty othor dramutlc texts arc 
discussod and placed In thoir chrono- 
logical context. These range from 
Gootho’s masterly adaptation of 
Voltaire's Mahomet and mythologi- 
cal fragments such ns Prometheus 
and Pnnr/ora all the way to tho 
numorous oporn-Hbrcui, puppet- 
plays and allegorical masques or 
festival see Hurt os which Goctlie pro- 
vided for Karl August nnd his 
would-ba Madicoan. court. While 
omitting Ffiiut I and II, already 
available in Several English or 
Anglo-Amorican versions, Passage 
does Include the Ur f dust. Would that 
he had also translated tho brief, 
incomparable Nausikaa torso which 
Goethe' wrote in Sicily in the spring 
of 1787 and in which his slngulnr 
luminous sadness finds one of its 
most telling expressions. 

In this compendious anthology, 
rhyming verse Is translated Into 
rhyining verse, blank verse intd 
blank verse and prose into prose. 
The connecting sections, of com- 
mentary are modest, They consist qf 
essential factual background, plot 


Thons beside the prosaic monotone 
in Goethe's Finns ; or to show 
how little of the pulse of Tasso’s 
anguish, of the delicate drumming 
of terror which underlies even his 
most lyric, courtly u tie ran cos, 
passes into the version offered here. 
Where Passage fails, very nearly 
every English and American pre- 
decessor, with the exception of 
Shelley, has failed also (if less 
voluminously). Even Hiildcrlin, 
intrinsically more difficult, hus been 
better served by his translators. 

At best, one can try and imagine, 
on the model of Borges's Universal 
Library at Babel, the 'Goethe trans- 
lations which we lack, Otway's little- 
known adaptation of Racine's ' 
Bdrjnice suggests a possible style 
for Iphigenie in Tauris. Browning's 
packed and sinewy manner might 
suit the Urfaust. One longs for a 
Hardy version of the dread song of 
the Furies in Iphigenie, Tho con- 
cise menace of Yeats's Purgatory 
would, one imagines, modulate well 
into a translation of some of the 
great scenes of disenchantment and 
spectral presence In Faust. John 
Arden could provide a masterly 
counterpart to G6tz von Berlichin- 
,gen. We lack n translation by 
Wallace Stevens of Goethe's Orphic 
and philosophical poems. There are 
hursts of vision in Goethe's West- 
Sstlicher Divan which Emily Dickin- 
son might have captured. The list 
of desiderata is long — where, in nny 
currently available . series of 
"classics” will the Euglish-speak- 
iag reader find Goethe's account of 
the 1792 campaign in France, a 
''maryel of historical imagining, or 
his letters to Schiller or Wilhelm 
Meister , a novel which, together 
with Rousseau's Nouvello HelBise, 
do so much to shape the develop- 
ment of western conceptions of 
education and of the Interplay 
between privacy and society ? 

Passage's labours are frankly 
didactic. He aims to provide the 
raw material for a first lnok nt the 
, depth and coiupu!,* ut Guulhu’&i 


dramatic genius. Ii is by virtue of 
their inadequacy thut these “ irnns- 
la ti on s" and brio! common im-1 us arc 


most enlightening. They help to 
define a major lacuna, they tell us 
what needs to be dono. The Initial 
response, therefore, is «ne of 
respect and thanks. Unavoidably, 
none the less, it is alsu one of 
renewed bafflement. Is It r fully 
only at the elementary and peda- 
gogic level that the magic of 
Goethe, the boundless .energies, can 
find entry Into English notice? 

Asked to name the three fore- 
most masters of the European spirit, 
do Gaulle answered unhesitatingly: . 
“ Dante, _ Goethe, Chateaubriand." 
When his interviewer posed the 
obvious question : “ what of Sfinke- 
speare ? ' , de Gaulle, a virtuoso of 
laconic exactitude, riposted : “ Euro- 
Pean ? ” The exchange, even if 
there is in it a touch of provoca- 
tion, i$ worth pondering. Whatever 
tho paradox in Shakespeare’*; uni- 
versal insularity "—and there is an 
extraterritorial quality to his work, 
an apartness from the tradition at 
tho centre, systematic, HeUenic- 
Christian. political, ovenly philoso- 
phical, which closely knits the three 
names on de Gnullc’s lift — Shake- 
speare has entered into the common 
pursuit of European sensibility at 
almost every level. The converse is 
not the case. Yet with respect to 
Goethe, the absence is, nt many 
points, commensurate with what 
would be that of Shakespeare from 
European culture. Seeking to 
characterize the creative genius of 
exchange between Gael he and 
Schiller at Weimar, Carlyle m»ked 
his readers to imagine a meeting 
between Shakespeare und Milton, 
lie tvus not, I think, using words 
loosely. A century and a half inter, 
the gay of perception remains; 
indeed u is wrier. There was pro- 
phecy in IphigeniH's famous line : 

V J ,Br ° my spirit cannot frel at 
home." Professor Passage's bridge- 
buililing must evoke grutcuil 
exasperation. 


tlnn in a tragic world-view which 
this process entailed arc, in turn, 
fundamental to the confident irony, 
fo the modulation of anger into dls- 
passion which we find m the ‘more 
mature compositions, . The mkiter 
of Faust busied Goethe from at 1 
least 1773 to his death fifty-nine 
years later. One can see, exhibited 
In the same room in the Goethe- 
haus in Wplrnar, the first raw 
and tbe-lapt 
iat' 
tiu 
wi 
loi 
Hv 


estimate of the dream vision and 
conclusion of Egtnont. Ho cites with 
implicit approval Thomas Mann's 
judgment. Wat iphigenla Is the 1 most 
perfect work in Germed. literature/ 
He. sees ini Tasso a superbly fine 
dramatic poeht ” whose complexity 
and - inwardness- suggest the . , latter 
trios end . quartets - of Beethoven ” 
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b-011 complex and fruitful. 


Sohw secondary schools were 
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bcel'.s arc sold overseas. 


schools directly administered by tlm 


yielded au. export revenue of more , — ... 

than £300m In 1979a A large pro- U.}^ .8® Ter,II,1 ‘ : 'M? . Ac|iiaiim.i in 
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University Press, Longman, Mac- % tl » a develbbed under dm control 
jgfjjj?**! f^inmnn Educational J rw 'Sl ministrations, who 
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companies maintain a neLwork of teachers, nod otlier nrn. 

offices throughout the principal Sessional wnpl*. An unexpected^ fiL 
A " H " h "“ * r --" rnunii-i.-.ij. Product -of diese in st i tu [ ions ms 


Anglophone African 


Thesp' office 3 were""biii!r “u^'by^a ri “ 8 ei I era lion of mitio„ali,r 

C ^rof°Unr n a„T« 1 SrleSL a ^• tUn ~ Kt ^ » Ad,!- 

wsststt^s.. 22 si 

dierti are personally known to each tioii of "’J- Vc .i 11 t l0 clir uc- 

Changes are. «.f course, now K?A« »>k ST of . **«*' 
in progress. IitcrMsiuciy of recent pd|5 |,5 P K & . A r csil,t "f the 
ft"? well-educated Af deans of high h, r h c J |S to * Uc S <,I|,,,W 

ability luve been recruited ium Native Momurandinn nn 

"Hthh . publishing offices : Af,S. imrn^u (ll “ l T ™»V l 

ini . but AFr.c.„ i; ^ 
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defpite these develo|«no«ts, Britain llatrun’s Trr .,V.i 

j* » l, I *!*e num source of publish- • Hiitnrit S 1 /"™ ,,J World 

- lug Skills, and of finance. ,ly a 

„ Jo understand how Britinli pub. p.dtcj “ it Co, ^! ,ial Office 
hshms companies came to occupy S«u eve . Sla. , ? 30fc ^ ,L ' pnteen 
the tconnmies ivlTeJe ' ^MSSf n F litn;lry 'ewl, 
of the Anglophone African coutt- courani .S 1 *" * , ()x hrU English 
tries, two historical fuctorvmuw he Sdcfally W ? llch wer * } 

iake« into account. First, the thm-Sm S . fnr ? 1 Pupils 
absence uf any wiittcn language lan'-iS. , v w,,rl t 1 f »lww fir si 
throughont tni.st pf block Africa adjmSi C \ were 

was crocui ; in this respect Africa By V 1 . 1 ? 1 l ' ,,lll "rioi. 

riie Indian subconti- trade | M d iV!.Ji V, ^ rW " Jr a Wtk 
nent and South East Asia, tviiere ducJd ''1 'i 11 l" Jl'inally pm. 

chore syere strong literary culture 1 cuIiMiil * 1 fnr die 

Li Africa, until Hulo more than a wlr w JS S' I,rt '>ks. how- 
S ,lw written word was r.>iie-writtc?i |S’* Ul J od, » “•'!*«* i« 

. nitkiinwit (except for Swahili in serv unV ..i V M P'" r «'« civil 
Arabic script, aiul Antharici. There Britain , »A ,l i 1 l ^i l ,u Wlshod in 
was. cherefnre, 11, > iiwlige,,,,,,., S ^ u ? fl ‘ l 1,1 **-h<i.i1s wlild! 

I shtitg trade established nu the [.in. Ic-jl-Ii lu » bv British 

tiiiunr. Second, by building VS A i, . nt,nii '»«t rutor,. 

1 wlucatiiMial systems of the connirlci m^ vI ,1l> war came i|m r; PJ . 

nST'tS*' ^«» n ^ d *«5 y«w coiHetnl .nr ’ v ® r ?^ iVonos ', 1 n nj 

less mm&si 

Lduca don , Wh ich Pion eere^^h e* ne w 


-mrnmm 
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duv-’I'iuuiL.'iif »,f .ilf. Si limit .moously 

' V , IC ‘! jKlfWi iii iliu education- 
al tield British imlihsliurs Iich.hi i, } 
c-u-ildi-lr .1 local jiresento on the 

WT* A / ri “-. l, P ‘‘li riiis point, 
■ill iiii.iks had .been sii[>pli L '({ to 
Arric.Hi cuaiuiiiers as direct eximris 
rioiii liritain. H111 now ilm h-ailiin; 

•intis li l-. 1 111 p.m 1 os. aware of ihj 

va.n pMieniial ,,( the pow markets, 

oo # ;, m to sot uj> their own ivaie- 
lipiisus .uni pufifidiiiij. businesses 
within Alrira^ Tlie first imivc was 
.‘J.MP by jvIhmi they 

csi, 1I1 1 idled a NiHcri.ui office in 
Ihaduii, under Chief .Tunl Salim. 
About t^ii years* later L.uficmiui 
followed sun in Lagos, mid almost 
1111 media 1 el y after wards estidiHriied 
ibeir l-. i-t AtVi«Mii-nfiuv in Naimlil, 

byUlip - * fuMtnved 

f m ' • • # ■ 

OSMr pplilisjiing compiiiks 
followed tl/u c cample of the market 
leaders, so rJui by the ti,p e of inde- 
pendence, che educational publish- 
mg . scene .in the former colonic* 
wus. aunpst quimpletely du 111 in tiled 
by rite big IliLtisli educational pub- 
jslung houses, now iirnily estuli- 
mned in riie main centres. The 
i&xighffii iany tinge was the teach i 11 u 
medium 1 m all secondary schools 
and many primury schools. In many 
subjects, 'especially science and 
mutltenidLici, British publishers 
lound in the ex-colonies a straiuln. 
forward extension of their hnnte 
marker. I lie vniie courses were 
toihiwed Lhe same exit 111 inn Linns 
wbe ,, 1 die «iiue tfxtlmiiks used. 
Ami ui chose fields wlieie boohs 
SJ*. J*" 1 , Iwckjii iniml were 
educationally desu uhle-especiallv 
*n primary level, ' and in Mrhiecls 

sudi as iMigbdi 4u Hisimy— Jii,"-hi v 
i| iijIi lie, 1 expatriates were on hand 
far H Africa was 
n^. L - ! ,ti<i !f 1 l ,4j , mvrsvhebniiig 

nujnuty ot the.«e 'trlioulbunks w, • ■< 
iiktitiifaclur«si in Britain, and paid 
tor m precious tiiieign exchange. 

I made my first visit to West 
Africa in 1959, hhurily after IK-ine- 
•H?? 0 ; 1,ad Published, the young 
Nigerian wrfter Chinna Acfiehc* 

r . . " ,nvl l ,nn < i Foff Aput. 

itit-.e were '•xciluia times. 'Ilie lira 
Hcne.ntion <>t ^itnieiils limn ihn n UW 
rtti icjii univei lilies, wltidi had 
heoii Si *1 tip after rlw war, was 
*" ‘WMuricy- 'Ilieru were 
many flue writ or. among them, ami 

tm !A a fitful field in 
pulilt!>liiiiH African fiction, poetry, 
and drunta. Arltchn ugreed tu act 
as oiir gimcrji editor, mid in 1 % 1 

. t,,U AfrUw * Wr& 
Sf 1 **: ‘lie end of . 1979. 223 

t'tles had bmin imhlisbcd, of witich 

. V a lr f t u ,,f Niiriy 

Kiy. elc ^ re,t dra,,,J ’ biu 

T* 1 * Publlilting of African cr*a- 
tive _ writing was of course ninra 
cxcicltiu than the selling of British 
textbooks. As it represents the next 

^w deyHopmant of 
***> .b* 10 !! trade in Africa, and cer- 

•»£ l0 ^ 1 ona ** ,a iwtMiig-polncs in 

the history of African culture, it 
rion?. VW r «* er nu, « detailed atteu- 

nS,. W ,.‘ he *e firse works we 
hav, 5 become besc- 
taile 8 snmI° U8hout tha wor,d * To 

ThSiJ SSS? , repru 1 ! ent:il,ve tides: 

and « hJt/ P V- has 8oW »no 
tf mif Iion copies in the 
African Writers Series edition alone 
-jmte apart from American ^ 

aasi’ffwa-- - Vs 
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the iiuern.iiiiHiut iu.ii-L.>t - u,,i , m | v 
■mlsiil.* At nr. i, |,,n iusul,. ,x-i w ,,||. 
JJ f 1 flM- till' pillllif j,t III- 

V- Il, | I* 1 K,,lll " i ' ,l ' ,l,tf ■ s «*ift Uni. Ill 

<n I'm . luxe Alru , ip W ij| 
I'.iui l.miiliin than Ir , ,.iv 

' -^.11.1.11*1 . i. is u ; 

ri.at 

■1 , , | ,,,,|, d kuii'alnni 1 ban mi.. 

limn .11101 her African sttue. Th- 
Aiii.lnpliun.. African |i„ lS 

tLT'Z .Jmio Jiiiherm 

« di «i ,,h 7“' ' vl,h 

A„ . "V . Uimn wlves. 

A 1 rii,,,, lit -1 11 . 

worich Mon-over, it u uni 

"* S,,MI "« ^wks ; liter!' is 
i/'lw ! ,S | 1,1 '< 11 l 1 si 1 li .11 y 

EL-TSiia, 

housed 1 '“ H . nuWWiin-,' 

possible exconi inn r w: 'V I,,, *>««“ 
market in mill av ■ N,1 ’ u,,n ' *b«‘ 

<5 too limited to pOnVik'il 

linn nf 1 1,-,, , ” 1 cr,,l f * t "ip prodm-- 

P*n&i^X 11 * 

V* 1 * With bonks publish, o*l 1,1 l “ ,U 
international scale! * ,,n Jl1 

»*r ly * Tt “La-k ' *£? "j^k' """■ ' , ‘ 

“"ini: infrasirnciuJe i hvT I,IC ‘ 

developed nroei«.«l. 1 " , M n,,r 

restricted m trl- •£ ,,ISl ’ ,l * 

cun state, lliiofc i/ri'u 1 bl M VA, h Af, 1 

facilities are limbed W : ' , “ l l, ' ,| d , i , B 

f-miMd eveiTKe V*, V!'* 1,1 

km lines i.vj s * ■* WW mar- 

Nifiorra) buth ih . -T e,!,,,, l>le in 
range nf’fjciliii , JOd ihe 

uvcrwlmlniiiig hui£ n j 1. Illl i , . ,, | i ‘* 1 u ' 

aEwSfl r , Bff -» 

A pi&ir’i, ""■/ * 

SSSSapfi*® 

duLiws, In addition Imnl7 ,, i! 
from many of ho utt C c * cmp * 

wehange problem? can » Ar f Kn 

buoks. it is BiMiri.. ? n H. aL “dL*unc 
written buoki* S ,ut<l r ,,y 

SSPE 

ir'z't 

creative : wriiinu au “ V in 

ssfiffvju 1 “vSs? 

cumpanieihadaH^ c «'»iiii 

thii rospcctXhii Va,,lJla ' in 
carried over Iitr* »i,m ■ Wd * 

8 ft--'* >•>*'- 

tnretgn capiral-,; f” . ’eccptv i 
Afurebyar, • ti| 4 *•*» . fin **by ail. 

qnjdved -J. Shu Ik nOS"**** 


pvitet r.ibJe barrier ». ,, . \ 

Bn 

■it 

1I1 herein c,liic,itiun,d ?" * ««fi 

they a|-;n |:ii-t.«,i _ ^WttiD \ 

|Mil>l|-.Iii« lS infreslfniy “« 

1 li 'iiJ.I he s.iiil tint' fc r i 

,lV '.is diinnu.iie certain w«i^ l 9 i,, l 
nmv-i .iiv uuikol i^^fi 

crSss-i'd^ 

siippuried l,y senritivo Sift ' 

lui iili.Mlmn, Luc.,! 

II am. nn the job. In the iSi 

i!! 7 iV l .! ‘h'ciuionai Hooks off ft. 

both I-..KI und West Aftirt^ 
,«»» exp.iirintes at all - in 
publishing houses tlio stafTii ?? 5 

.“I Inca I nilmndlif 

spi inkling ut expatriates, Tbe 
■i"w quick cuninierriai S 
,'7 ,,f rite, local JJ; 


fe'Jj* "Sk-r.vsiyt; i 

Im .il ieqini ements CU1 ^ 0Bi r I 

vi ,| - | u!il. Luca I nut hors bin Sr 

siVu "r 1 aH J ‘■'ncourngodVaaiS >■' 
snieiable investments niaifefafi 

huI.iV i*'" b “: Te i Sl «8 amount of led [• 

publishing is l,e ia g done br^ 

Ah ican subsidiaries of multiniw 
' oiupnnius, aiiioiintiiig now uh • 
per coni or more of tho told 3 
j't ilia larger firms. This irenh » 
likely In coniitiuc. * 

In 1 event years the predoaisa ’ 
economic position of the .BritU 

piioli siic-i s has heiput lu be nu>b 
iieii. xjMi;ulic -it tempts have beta .’ 
ni.ul'j tu .ivsei l the miereits ofloal 
iMtiilal myr iitlenialioiul capiit ■ 
eM'i ii.iJJy m Nigeria u „d Keoycl/ ! 
Mie <Niqei i.ni Enterprises Pronwiiu 
iitviet* in 1971, -It) per cent of b ' 
■><|iiity in local stihsidiariri of n :■ 
p in late pulilixiiiiig companies lui , 
■«-« . -‘ W l,v ^*‘!o lion natiqpaU li : 
Hus pm pur {inn was incwiaj ! 
to tin per cent, in order to give 1 
Nu'i'ti.tii sh.ii ehiilders a nujorlty e J- 
ici.-H in these companies. In Keqi, . 
the .ivad.ihjliiv „f hank lending wu !■ 
ic >ini led in the case of compWa I: 
w*ri* noiniiml share capital, u it 
Mtten ilii* case with fully expairiite !' 
owned 1 .Hiijume'. This measure hi .. 
oiaile it nu re.isiugty likely that 1 : 
I'o .il llriiish owned publishing hwx j' 
will vijek mi in jus. 1 inn nf local H[i 
tal. llirse actuiiis by the kww*' 1- 
Hieoii of Nigeria and Kenya ■« mi 
« i 1 .nu ir 1 mil Hied to publoHlng, hi 
» - »iver nil .*iher uiduuriei. In vtrr • 
'"tl drgrm. It is Ian early yet » 
ilm long iirrm effect of tbH 
mejiiur* it, regaidi the darebp* '■ 
iiK-ot nf ih,t (mat publishini i» D 
dit .try, F«r tiie (Moment, the tocato j 1 
■Uinii lmlicies alromly developed if v 
poiilii Jiei i, .ts described above, W l 
riie Idciwi having the noa* 

Finally, it ihmild be noted tte \ 

Jfii-i i! ha$ hifuii j cuanidcrtAle d** - { 
hipnii-ot uf indigenous pnbfoMflgh ^ 


lopnti-ni tu maigcnoui . 

An tea- though 11 has nnryetwf 
any. real imixu.r on the 
luitunaia Sr; far jo the eowiwp 

LU.MI 


luitunaii. Si; far jo the eownr^- | 
ivitfin al uunr iudigeaaua pdWiwN 
Itnuses is concerned, whether P*" 1 
»fa<al nr commerciBl, these « 
arrive !y favoured by gorenii^ 
according tu rite policy « the 
For example, the Tanninfi Pi**» 
*ng House i» Mate^iwoed, «V { 

J, LV« a nin'totwiy of Wcal edorttkM" 
pubiiolring f n Tanwnia, 11 AJJ 
rc»lic ,rf ih H dayi when 
w 5. up, publishing bouse* Jwjf- 
wtih African governmeatf y 
however. tb<- only such s 
monopoly at present upW« •* 
Afrlci. 

Mure freqiwnc ar«: 

;«uH, privardy ownui 
iriuie;, which receire «« I5i - ,3^ 
support, and Which Haiti 
M cuiij.lv rate with the Wl ®**i 
PJii inals, 1.1 the mutual 
both, ni ^ -he author!- 
itanc'f. Chin ii 1 Achebtf* 
woi-ki have liwn puWisbeJ 

Nigeria by a amail N*5 wb L p S 
luhec, wherea; the marist fa ' 
rert uf Africa and ihe-iW 
large is covered by HEB^i AfngJ 
!A rrrerj 1 .Series edirfun. The . 
<ati fse Mid of «ww recent " 

Ay» Kwei Arm ah, psAlished ta **. ; 
Africa fiy t.be East African 
mg H< , m<«e, and outside hf . 
rite African V/eitefs’ senei- 

Th- QutiuoSe for' 

Atria, th -ref-ire. is one of JJ. 
tf'r.viiwpin 4 local ■ ■ «*S«W5*U riee 
xekh-?t with iiicrngd partiCip_sj«J fl 




uf the muitinat;oinaJii* aubwdjaP^T 
ire 1 in tarn cootmitt« «i . 
Ptrttcy of Nical intm w 
»ri<f iMiipnksl pobey- Thera. 

Mtli w,*y b* k cjminaiug • 

for the British pubHshf«. 
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Lessons in tyranny 


By Micharf Btiii Iot 

AF.FRtP ANPEiRSCII : 

Der Vvicr t»n« Moi dci s 

fine Scliulfwchirhie 

139 pp. ZiKlrh : Diogenes. 

3 257 01597 b 

Di:r Voter nine? M orders, finished 
a few duy* hetfore Alfred Andci sch's 
death in February, continues the ex- 
niorfiHon uf cmcml momenta in die 
author’s Hfe— an exploration which 
he began with his ffrsr major auto: 
biographic*! work. Die Kincheii der 
Freihcit, in 1952. Unlike the latter. 
Der Voter ewes MSrders eschews 
tmih the existentialist bias and the 
direct first- person narrative in 
favour «f presen ling experience 
Lh rough rhe persoiraUty of a 
fictional heco, Franz Kien— an alter 
ego whidh Andersrh used in several 
" autobiographical ” stories in an 
attempt to achieve a more objective 
and tuna more precise recollection 
of his eari.v life- 

The book's subtitle, “eine Schul- 
gesrhichle ”, links rite story to a 
specifically German tradition of 
school satire which includes Frank 
Wedekind's Spring Awakening 
(1891), Heinrich Mann’s Professor 
Unrot (1905) and Gunter Grass's 
Cat and Afoiuc (1961). Central to 
all four works is the portrayal of 
the humanistic grammar .scho-d as 
an institution dedicated 110L to the 
great civiliwng ideals nf the En- 
lightenment bur to the ruthless 
suppression nf all individuality and 
human warmth. 

Anderscli’s shuri luk- differs (Yum 
such preik'CeSMn.s, however, in its 
exclusive concent rut ion on ihe 
events of a single Greek Ioksoii in 
May 1D2S. The fateful lesson is 
taken over abruptly from a hapless 


and abjeri jioiinr mnsti ,• b\ the 
head must n, OLi-,M..dienili'reliioi 

rlimnilei— nn trtmphu «.f middle- 
chiss reciirudc »ml fmher uf iii C 
tiifaniuiK Heinrich— .who proceeds 
sysLonidiu-ully to viciimize mid 
even 1 mil l.v expel a buy of aristocratic 
bn th and the- foui'leen-y ear-old Kion, 
the une lor iiisiihorcliiituion, Lite 
oilier lor ucmk-inic iniideijiiue.y. 

Willi impressive (-conn my An- 
der.se h neatly sketches H i mm lei's 
111 enne mg, if fi-Hgilc, nedamiy and 
imdci lines the final divorce (if tail- 
guage from life which has turned 
rile scliodl into the nmiihesis nf the 
Greek spirit. He depicts a mindless 
HUihoi-iiai-iRiiiniu, smug in its con- 
stant appeal 10 the Classics, which 
crushes each manifestation of pupil 
malaise wilh u simple and brutal 
incomprehension, li was a system 
which a mere five years later was ' 
to require (lepressingly Jitlie adjust- 
ment to a regime able and willing 
to exploit to an unimaginable degree 
of horror ■ its peculiar combination 
of nieticulaiisness and mediocrity. 

However, Andersch's story care- 
fully avoids estHbii^h-ing such direcr 
coimections. The coincidence of 
having been inugjhit by Heine idi 
Himmler's faidiec is not the focal 
point of the tale but the impeLus 
that made him set it down. Thus 
die narrative is firmly restricted to 
the facts as they appeared to Kien’s 
consciousness at the lime. Only the 
title of the book points to a future 
realiLy end iiiiviies speculation on 
wliui Andersch’s friend nnd neigh- 
bour in the Ticino, Max Frisch, once 
called " moral schkophreniu’ 1 . For 
ir was purl of Anderscii’s concent 
or cientivc literature rhnt it should 
offer no tins wers hut provoke per- 
xisteni qiiesllnns instead. Fiction 
i'u mi u c fulfil its challenging role if 
it is merely used to confirm 
theories or underpin ideology. As 
Andcrsch cvpluius in tin accuiiipiiuy- 
ing fViii'/niwii he would never have 
h«cn tempted to explore ibis pur- 


Rebels and servants 


The cold road south 


ByStephtfi Plaice 

0ERIIARU RUTH : 

IV Inter reke 
133pp. Fuller. 

0 374 29103 9 

H»Iy itnd the " lh nng nueli Kiidcit ", 
the lure of tin- Sonih, Imve occu- 

F iicd an ini]H>rum( place in Gcrnuoi 
ittramre at least xince tiorihe’s 
lime, ll'iurcrrctfe, by tltc Austrian 
author Gerhard Rurii, clearly be- 
longs lo this inuliiinii. His central 
character, Nagl, nlNiiuhms his job 
as a school umc her in 411 Austrian 
village and his affair with the 
local polict-ntun'R wife, nnd nn 
the Iasi day of the year lakes 
oft in the footsteps of the 
Romantics with an old girl 
friend, Anna, wlio lias previously 
been unfaithful to him. Naples, 
Vesuvius, Rome and finally Venice 
provide the backdrops fur nis " irin- 
jer journey M . He does not, however 
expect relief from tiie sense of 
alienation that drives him from Aits- 
j* Goethe’s 1 in linn journey 

!p , Aschenbhch's in Death fn 
j,' ce > if is nut to be an encounter 
Wun Apollo nr Dionysus. 

Negj'g journey j B jjitn rite super- 
and often grotesque detail of 
5? ra P & '! ,e visual reality sur- 
roundmg him. He has decided W e*- 
’his reality ,is one ' who 

K. f «'vn from ine t.n l h ” und 
-T Ci,n v *«w it (ihjcctivclv fii>m 
M sn *’ alien star”. The 
vniT^ 5 riic ocean and of the 
*vic«hjo prertmipy him. Cciiflin 

»hc polit email shooting 

JJ. v? .trough the band, his 

S^ndfather’* lif e in Turkey- stem 
aid*® ® ul sign if a nee can 

lf..!L? *4*ldenly adhere to ridicu- 
O-Tf k ivlal_ objects like umbrellas, 
inm L “ n , ^ ust oh easily dissolve 
ilUGf** sr|, l lc v ’ s ‘ ,,ns . or into the 
M^Mktion Mint he Is 

imStk*. Vhwl * or ' d in hh f,wn 

lien's* Ifrn *r rtf IC5S feeling of alicm- 
irTth? ^ e h6ved, both in Nagl and 
bout* ,vf t&dtr ’ P>’ Nagf’s exult ran r 

325 ^ 5E * ""in Anna. Yet even 

ences ftre described as 
1 ehbfit* “riMRtflienis'of Imdies and 
e,t ^‘ "al events. In is 
’ ' SSs, ^.obKCtivity of sex that 
InvolirL - *** onv emuiiotial 
i The lovers evert 

'ferrSSL/^* excite men i 

***■ ri^nretvcV m e7 MT« b 1I>' 


milking love. Ni.pl is nw.iro tliuL 
thout'.li si'Mial it iilnn-sv is iKiiufnl 
tu him, it is iilso hipltly siiiiiuhiiing. 

On his ltiiliun journey, Nugl is 
not liiiikiiif* for any tiling Hint will 
rekindle )n» inieresl in ilie world. 
Hu accepts quite etirly on in thu 
hook linn he is iilreiidy nn longor 
li viii|', t hut his experience Inis ill 
ii sense alrendv been lived huforc 
lie experiviii-CK it, und lie uhiiiulnns 
the convent iiiniil notion of linmir 
time. 1 1 is choice of Anna (smnu- 

««e lie Inis iil.eiidy left) reflects 
this leuli/utiuii. He 1ms given 
up hope of persoiml comoiii- 
mcni nr of rc-ei; tub I foiling u 

henevoleiit relmifinshlp with the ex- 
tei mil world. But instead of re- 
irenilng inwards, he throws him- 
self ciimpleiely on ihe mercy nf 
his visual surroundings, choosing to 
sen rite ex 1 ernn l world and the 
•-eximl world us uncluttered, objec- 
tive processes. 

Having virtually forced Anna to 
abandon him in Venice, in order 


perhaps in induce the pangs of 
sexual sc-pnroiion hi! rationally. 

Nagl now focuses *' completely on 


externals ". He takes another 
lover, a f tided Swede, to push 10 


liciilar cpi. soil 1 in ).n> 1>1 ( had lie 
been aware htfnrd'nimil (-1 :• c h ns.a ! 
link between tin. >dV»fin)io:isi(t 
father and the niiiss-miodcru- son. 
And his rcfusol 10 indulge in crude 
psychological spec 11 hi lion i,n the 
vsirniigumem of this puriiculiir 
taihei and son _ lends nis story 
grevicr nut litem i city. Who l w< hove 
is a pui'd'Hyiil of n tyrannicnl heud- 
nnisier whose impressive musk slips 
iiiomenr.irlly in reveal ail insecure 
personality linking beneath. The 
recording of a hfllf-cnmpielieniling 
school buy's relictions to uhis liimnent 
Is an excL-llum example of what 
Aiidersdi called in some amuhio- 
gi'iiphicul notes, published in a 
recciit iiumher of ihe ntagnxine Tin- 
leiifasa under the title " lldsc 
Traiinie”- 1“ Bad f)rt-nins "), " liiura- 
iure as archueoUigy of ihe xnul ”. 
These notes, together with an curlier 
essay In the same vein, " Seesnck ” 
(1977), Linfoctiineiely remain 'frag- 
mentary , but they indicate clearly 
Andersch’s insis4ence thnt die pre- 
sent cannot be effectively under- 
stood without our coming lo terms 
with die past. There is evidence 
in diese lute works, and especially 
in his last controversial political 
poems, that Andersch’s splendidly 
critical temperament was growing 
more incisive rather 1 him more 
amenable witli age. 

The moral bankruptcy of Oberatu- 
diendirektnr Himmler's world was 
finally declared by his own son in 
1933. Alfred Andersch's Der Voter 
ewes Miirdars is (regrettably) the 
last statement of a man who, as a 
creative writer and critical intel- 
lectual, dedicutcd himself far over 
1 liirty-fi vo years tn a prodigious 
and uncompromising effort to re- 
mind his West German con tempor- 
aries that the creditors uf that limn 
have nut gone nwiiv und that they 
will not he paid off with n glibly 
rcstored hiimnnisni nor with t lie 
beguiling products of mm untie 
miruclcs. 


ilie limit his (•* p(-i i« iwc i-1 *ex 
drvoiil of luvi 01 iviii .iii'i.ti non 
(n process in wlmii ho p,uiiilnxi- 
ciilly finds n fnnJur level of attroc* 
tinu and sriinu lotion), lie is seen 
finally, ‘hminted hv fonixsitK 
of Iculund und ilie Arctic, hooking 
a ticket fur Alaska. The linllan 
journey, Gorman I iuia line's peren- 
nial symbol of spiritual longing 
and iirilstic micwiil, is thus 
inverted in ibis liipitkiry navel. 
‘Lite longing for the nnrnilli nnd 
licnuiv of vhe south is iin-ited into 
a dellheraio choice for ihe remote 
nnd frozen north. The winter 
joiirnuy continues into on even 
deuper winter. 

Thin is Ruth's iivM book 10 
appear in Ungllsli. jonchim Ncugjo- 
schul's clear Ameriion inmOaiinii 
retains the Get man title, presum- 
ably 10 preserve the bllusion to 
SchiibcrL's song cycle of thnt naino, 
also fen luring an unhappy wanderer 
(though Schubert has no place in j 
the book itself). Roth (agonizes j 
Nagl's perceptions in stark blocks 1 
of -prose : exLernnl reality memories ; 
and sexuulity are all observed .in j 
the same clinical style which c-omes 
over well in the Fngl!«i>i version. 


By Mi child Hofmann 

JURKK IIIXKKIl : 

Nncli der ersleo Zukunfr 
272pp. Friinkfiut : Subrkamp. 


After four acclaimed novels, Nach 
der ersten Y.nkunft is Jurck Becker’s 
first book of short slnries. The 
stories iid it is ibis tfuit gives 
the hook its purlieu lur strength — 
have two disiiuct themes: childhood 
and buruaiicrucv. Tiie basic move- 
ment 01 the culler lion, like growing 
up itself, is (rum the former to the 
latter. Ova the twenty -five stories 
that make, up die bunk, the heroes 
get progressively older, and. their 
characters uud preoccupations 
change accordingly. • With 'this 
duonoJugicul progression there is 
an accompsimng dnskening of 
Becker's humour and vision. 

In the early stories, . the central 
f-igures Od'e children, wlio ace lion- 
ized by Becker for tflieir -fearless, un- 
cDmipted power of will. In " Len- 
chen uud Dieter oder die Gewalt ana 
dent Niclus ", two children hijack 
the aeroplane that is taking them 
to their tedious hoUday resort, nnd 
Force the pilot to land on an unin- 
habited island in the Atlantic (a 
geography lesson first introduced 


poinding one uf iis uhrinr*. a cn--.i, 
numnrmive Muinc* (the iiiiii-m.il i.r 
internal iiuiul figure In «|iii 5-1 ci--i ir. 
ut" identified by Bicker). When a 
viiiuln! who kinks to him *nip3- 
cinusly like _ his grunii.snti nifrn-K 
iilong, mid gives it u cnui «.| pulnt 
under his very nose, lit is-ilr 10 
aci, mid suffers Iiumlliiiiiun fiom 
his superiors. He j& typicul of 
Meeker’s adults, a m tidy in ,1 »uh- 
scrvience that is Uiile xhon of 
enforced self- hatred. In “Auk I wh- 
erein Himnicl ”, the last M«ry in tho 
bnnk, Becker describes n mati> 
innt-hinq nf the personal effect*, that 
stock his room, liU revulsion «n iho 
Hcciimulurion of u lifetime. 

Despite ibis movement, dir 
crotei 1 Znkimft 1$ not a pessiroisile 
linck. Par from it. The child and 
the adult have two different per- 
spectives, but the former is nrvfr 


eroded by the latter. While ih« 
first half of the book poitisyg 
coinage and imagination directly. 


them to it). There, for a change, 
they enforce their own concept of a 
holiday until they are finally out- 
witted and brought to irial. The 
story is in Hie form of □ report writ- 
ten by an unjuingi unlive police- 
officer or public prosecutor. 

This kind nf person is innde ihe 
subject of the Inter stories, which 
me peopled by tormented confor- 
mists, men divided against them- 
selves, made to look ridiculous by 
events, uud victimized by higher 
niithnriiy as well. The old night- 
watchman in "Der Flucli der Ver- 
wiindschuft” is a lypicnl specimen : 
nn eager, though mi penman 11 led 
scrviiiit of the ■ttnie, he gets a job 


the second exposes hypocrisy and 
timidity, and shows' the ocril to 
subvert them. Becker’s is not q 
didactic book, but it has a sifoifj. 
cant moral purpose which is con- 
veyed both in the Individual atone* 
and In the structure of the sequence 
.ns a whole. Becker succeeds whore 
a Marxist critic accuses Kafka of 
railing: in the duty of liteiuturo 
10 give people courage — " ivTut 
nmclion ”. 

Formally and stylistically, three 
Is enormous variety in Nach dir 
orsren Zukunft — an indtcniiun of 
the 1 1 eah hv state of German lie- 
lion : from a four-line rrpwt 

brought home by the author's eon, 
in “Die Manor”, a fuiiy-pHge 
lour tie farce set in a Nazi conrt-n- 
iriiriou camp, lightly and movingly 
seen through the eyes uf its non- 
chit lout five-year-old hero; bikI imm 
oblique pieces of Kursprosn to outn- 
blngi iiphiciil uccminis of ,1 trip hi 
the United Suites. T'Iiu«ii|> limit, 
Becker’s Lningiiuirion is elioiiltt-xly 
self-consistent, extracting the iclo- 
vniu detail from mundane mu u-u rul- 
ings and preventing the fauinsilc 
from ever becoming inertly mk*c- 
taculur. 


Living in limbo 


By Colin Russ 

(iAltlribl.t: W till MANN ; 

Ach wic gut, das itiemand ivels 

Dnrmsiaili/Neuwied: llor- 

iii.inn I.uchtci huntl. DM31. 

J 472 8051 2 1 

Gabriele Wohnann i-> a prolific and 
i 111 e 1 1 igi-nt a u ihor whose novels 
and stories have been Ir.rgely over- 
looked in this country, by bmn 
Germanists and by publishers, 
Perhaps her latest novel will 
remedy thit itaglecf*. it deserves 
to do so. 

Ach uie gut, dds n.emond weis 
is centred on a cntlral pna» ia 
the life of iw heroine. Marlene, 
a German p&ychotliErojilst In n« 
thirties. Work io S-Mizetland .m 
a c(iHe»gue 4 $ fotwn . affords net 
a pause In Mrii<ui'prtil*®dK r ®j*‘ 
ilon^hip?. All «■« dtprflds opjhc 
nanaccr'ls oldsi*' ip t*H« 
in Marlene »r '** -hWf'iaA 
pf Hip^o. , , \ 


Hchieyd, this, would be to show the, 
cfrtMrdihr < wdanphihg - conven- 
tional process of stocfc-iaking and 
inner clarification. Instead, we 
share -Marlene’s disorientation and 
her surrtttder to the diverse chal- 
lenges — partly erotic and pertfly 
entomological— of her new milieu. , 
She retains our attention through- 
out— not least by her ironic identi- 
fication of various forms of craven- 
tional behaviour. 

T$io action shifts to the United 
States, where Marlene’s academic 
engagements culminate in a visit trt 
Sait I,ake City, here seen through 
very European eye*. The novel's 


f "Well-documented, clearly argued, a 
finc scholarly and original -work/ 

- ( ir rni. line Unit’ 

IHE ARISTOCRAT 
AS ART 

A Study of the Honnetc Homme 
and the Dandy in Seventeen th- nnd 
Nine teen th-Cehtury French Li tern tare 

by DOMNA C. STANTON 

• 'Tn n pd insinking examijia tiun of both the J 7 th- 
' centurv French fW/aefc Imwte nnd the 39 th- 
centurv elands Stanton singles out fundamental 
similarities between these types, She . draws 
heavily upon literary pro to types in the works of 
- : ■ ';?M 6 S:e r MO/iere, Stondhal, Cautiei; Baudelaire/'-, 
and Barbcy d'Aure\' illy to support her thesis that 
the how id c hemm is - the dandy's ancestor and 
model. , . .An impressive array uf citations from 
' the above authors buttresses ihe summary argu- 
i ment that the ^ristociatic instinct' and the vanity 

of dandyism are not merely social phenomena 


roundings, as she coinca close to 
breakdown, Ac ihe' end, riie in 
returning to Europe nm) nrtrriegc 
-—'with, ambivalent feelings. 

. ■ Perhaps . Gefcriele Woh mama’s 
euphonious ..--name, has (Quoted 
*K»bnt he* nv(i- here, ft , evokes 
the, imagf of <-a -fedy nov.ctist, i 
.whereae-Ser (ftenv iu»k eb«w« ©nije 
ippre- dial ape- is. in f^Ct. 'p lough - j 

/ VI -j-. i; 


all times and places. Stanton's bibliographic 
apparatus is formidable.... 

It is a liiglily original syn Ihcsisi'^-Oiekc 
320 pages; fp22. 50 

. Available at belter houkstorcs or direct from; 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

136 Soulli Eioadw.iy, TrvL'glon, Nov York 10533 
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Who reads books printed 

m India? 


flSSfci’.*!! 
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« Forty couutrics 
r 4 °l J^* e world! 

a it SjIlCcllijS V Ol Mjllt C <2 

for onr printing excellence. 


The Indian publishing Indus/, y Is a 
flourishing one and has reached 
Impressive heights. Over 3000 

Pomn h ™ re produGe than 
19000 lilies annually - not onlv In 

India V«Ph ln Er l 0liSh ' Si 9hlflcanHy 
Ma Is the world's third largest 

producer of English publications 
t WHsing? Not at alii The growth of 
the book Industry In India is due 
mainly to an articulate intellectual 


S 


Motllal Banaisldass, 
■Bungalow Road, 

Jowahar Nagar, 

Delhi 1 10 007, India 
Phone: 22-8355, ‘22*1985, 
G/am: GLORYINDIA 

KSSS 1 ? 0 * b 9 6ks on ©aslem 

philosophy, religion, ancient 
H^Sulslics and Sanskrit. 


infraslrudure, Thai's why India has a 
constant demand for loVprfcod 

dlf ®u an , d co,ourf ul lexlbooks, 
childrens books and students 

SnS k o Sl Besides ihese, India Is a rich 
and surprising book bazar, Subjects 

mSS? ar ®. Philosophy, theosophy, 
Indology, philology, applied Y 

5^® n , ces ' art, history, geography, 
lilerature, social sciences, law and 
medicine, Today Indian books are 

Publishers qnd Exporters 


road In Australia, Banoladosh, 
Lgypt, Iraq, Japan, M< Jkjysk 1 . 
,fei N^Shwjp ? fo i !i,| 
Lanka, UK, USA and UAL. And who Is 
your best guide lo books? Capoxil, 
SfS®^ can hnlp you got all Iho 
uSiah yo V, r * ,S ^ Anywhoro in Iho 
^WWheni, coinos to knowing Iho 
printed word — Capoxil speaks 
yoiir language. And Capoxil never 
Judges a book by ils cover! 




Pubfehera' Dljlribufors Lid. 
(Export Division) 

5Ansarf Road, 

New Delhi 110002. India. 

Telex: 031-3916. 

Cable : ALIBOOKS, 

Branches : Bombay . Bangalore 
• Kanpur. Calcujfa 

India's largesl exporter of books 
and periodicals, having won 

.many numrrlo nr^j ■ . 
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Harjeei&Co., 

1920, Street No. lOlh, 

Chuna Mandl. Post Box 5752 
New Delhi 1 10 055, India 
Phone:51-8445. 
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Vikas Publishing J louse Pvt. Ltd. 
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Affluence and alienation 


By Edward Timms 

ALAN BUST and HANS WOI.FSCIIUTZ 
(Editors) : 

Modern Austrian Writing 
Liierature and Society after 1945 
307pp. Oswald Wolff. £9.50. 

Q 85406 067 8 

Tfie attempt to identify a specifi- 
cally Austrian strain in Gennun 
lilerature has a long ancestry. The 
notion of Austrian modernism, a 
notion pioneered by Hernia im Bahr 
in the 1890s. found its most elo- 
tjuenr exponent in Hofmannsthal. 
This IJtefl'ary tradition was compre- 
hensively surveyed in the four 
volumes of the Deutsch-Osterrei- 
chitche Literal ur&schichte, pub- 
lished between 1899 and 1937. 
Since then there have been many 
variations on this theme— from 
Josef Nadler’s attempts to relate 
literary tradition to landscape, folk- 
lore and racial inheritance, 
through to Cleudio Magris’s more 
critical account of the “Habsburg 
Myth”, and culminating in W. M. 
Johnston’s ambitious study, The 
A nstrian Mind. 

However problematic the metho- 
dologies employed in some of these 
studies, they have focused attention 
on nil independent and relatively 
cohesive Austrian cultural tradition 
which survived the collapse of the 
Habsburg Monarchy at least until 
the Anschluss of 1938. They also 
show that this sense of tradition 
baj had important political impli- 
cations. Tite Habsburg Myth was 
not merely an exercise in nosmlgin. 
It was the more conservative 
groups in the First Republic who 
offered most resistance to Hitler's 
plans to wipe the name of Austria 
off the map. 

The Austrian Republic re-estab- 
lished after the war has just cele- 
brated thirty-five years of inde- 
pendent existence. The question 
raised by Modern Austrian Writ- 
ing : Literature and Society after 
1045 is whether this nourishing 
political ami economic unit has 
generated a correspond mg literary 
revival. How close is the relation- 
ship between literature and society 
postulated in its subtil le ? How 
strong is the sense of continuity 
with Austrian literary irutliiious ? 
In what sense is the work of Aus- 
trian writers sinco 1945 “ modern *' 
(rather than merely “ recent ") ? 
These questions are not explicitly 
forntu luted— iho book lucks n 
ilheorctical introduction. It takes 
the form of n sorles of chapters by 
different hands on writers of Aus- 
trian origin who hove come into 
prominence since 1945. But all the 
contributors testify in differing 
ways to the revival of specifically 
Austrian modes of literary dis- 
course. 

."The Austrian Tradition: Con- 
tinuity and Change ” is rhe title 
under which Alan Best introduces 
a first group of “ transitional ” 
authors, whose early work dates 
back to the First Republic. Where- 
as in Germany the year 1945 was 
experienced as a complete break 
with the past, in Austria (he 
«gu«s) there was a strong sense of 
continuity. Austria could be seen 
a® a victim of National Socialist 
aggression, rather than on accom- 
pnee. Austrians were thus not con- 
fronted with the problem of “ col- 
h*tj w e guilt” which has preoccu- 
pied German authors. They felt 
tree to explore more traditional 
modes of experience. The claims of 
panties are not ignored but rather 

displaced" on to an existential or 
einicul plane, in a manner rcmirils- 

***** o* Hofmannsthal and Grill- 
parser. 

thl n l* 1 ** Process Doderer is seen as 
key figure. Ills novels subor- 
yjkdc the political events of the 
fJAJs and 1930s to an individualis- 
SJS , m oraI scheme based on the 
attainment of full humanity 
*, Menschwerdung”). Tin's empha- 
w . the individual psyche Js 
tttenufied, in a chuprer by Alan 
»st and Peter Pabisch, as “ typi- 
W AustriM and wholly admtr* 
x“ Ie , ■. George Seiko's nnvcls (ana- 
W'd by C. E. Williams) are seen 
* 4 comparable though ranter 
“J 11 , 6 ®* attempt to affirm the 
Power of tile inner 
, shhilftr • contmujiy is also. 
c< ! m l * ,e viork of writers 
rn?” 1 the ; Adtchluss sent into 
: Hochwaider, ' whose. 

y-L* VPhaWing Individual - . cun* 
<KllCe agedu^t collective cults of 


ruder are discussed by Alan Best; 
mid Elias Canetii, whose iinn-polit- 
ic.nl U]iproach to individual and col- 
lective mcgalamunia is acutely ana- 
lysed by David Turner. Among 
these “ transitional " writers only 
Horvath stands out as a writer tire- 
pared to tackle political ond social 
discourse in its own terms. 

In a second section Alan Best 
introduces a group of writers for 
whom language itself has become a 
“ predominant preoccupation A 
concentration on the expressive 
limits of language is seen as the 
paradoxical source of " Austrian 
preeminence ” in the literary world 
of the 1960s and 1970s (Hans 
Wolf schuiz, introducing die "scep- 
tical narrator ” Ilse Aichinger), 
Two chapters by Rex Last suggest 
that this preoccupation with the 
>( limits of language " constitutes 
the strength both of the "sparse 
and almost inscrutable verses ” ofi 
Paul Celan and of the politically 
committed Erich Fried. The " meta- 
phorical poets " Christine Busts, 
Ingeborg Bachmann and Christine 
La van t are placed in this same tra- 
dition, which is traced back to the 
linguistic theories of Hofmannsthal. 
Kraus and Wittgenstein. A final 
section introduces the literature of 
“ Crisis and Revolt” which has 
emerged since die mid-1960s in 
protest against the restorative tend- 
encies iu Austrian culture : the 
"Wiener Gruppe* and Ernst 
Jandl, whose Dadaistic experiments 
are introduced by Michael Butler; 
and the "Grazer Gruppe” (includ- 
ing Peter Hundke and Wolfgang 
Bauer), whose assaults on die 
“ prisonhouse of language” are 
discussed by Hugh Rornson. In tills 
final section Hans Wolfschiitz also 
includes Thomas Bernhard’s lugu- 
brious meditations on isolation and 
death. The book is completed by a 
historical in trod uc tion (by Hans 
Wolfschiitz) and a helpful] biblio- 
graphy, with biographical notes on 
die authors discussed. 

Tills is certainly a useful book. It 
offers succinct introductions to a 
range of authors who deserve to 
bo better known in tile Eiiglisli- 
xneuking world. The trouble is 
that it begs the more fundamental 
questions which it purports to 
answer. The notion of a continuing 
Austrian I horary tradition b ques- 
tionable on various counts. To qua- 
lify or Austrian in this sense, an 
author must clearly produce some- 
thing more substantial then a pass- 


port. But it is surprising how many 
of the writers discussed fail to sat- 
isfy even the basic criterion of 
Austrian birth, citizenship and res- 
idence. Paul Celan, born of Jewish 
parents in Romania, seems to 
have lived for one year in Vienna 
but otherwise spent his creative 
life iu France. Horvath, born in 
Finnic on the Adriulic, lived in 
Budapest, Munich, Berlin and 
Paris. Canettl was born in what is 
now Bulgaria, the son of Jewish 
parents of Spanish extraction. He 
spent his formative years in 
Vienna, but has lived in exile since 
1938, mainly in England. Hoch- 
tviilder also went into exile in 1938 
and has since then lived in Switzer- 
land. Fried too left Austria after 
the Anschluss, and has lived in 
London ever since, 

Even among the poat-war genera- 
tion, who were in no sense forced 
into exile, the pattern lias strik- 
ingly repeated itself. Aichinger has 
lived for substantial periods in 
West Germany, Bachmann lived in- 
termittently in Munich, Berlin, 
Zurich and Rome. The " Vienna 
Group " soon dispersed and its 
leading members went abroad : 
Rtihm to West Berlin, Artmann to 
Sweden. Even Peter Handke soon 
left Graz for the ‘ metropolitan 
centres Berlin, Frankfurt and 
Paris. The movements of this post- 
war generation add up to a kind of 
Republikflucht. although the Aus- 
trian authorities (unlike the East 
Germans) pursue their defectors 
with prizes and professorial titles 
and in some cases have lured them 
home. 

The connections between litera- 
ture and society are clearly more 
tenuous than the editors of Modern 
Austrian Writing allow. lit the one 
section which deals with this prob- 
lem analytically, Hans Wolfschiitz 
acknowledges that the Austrian 
literary revolt of the late 196Qs was 
inspired by the politicization of 
public life in Germany, not by any 
shift in social attitudes in Austria 
itself. It was a rejection of what 
had counted as "Austrian” among 
writers of the previous generation. 
Tim* ko inuiiy writers have voted 
with tlieir fuel redacts a funda- 
mental dilemma. The economic ami 
political success of the Second 
Republic has generated a cultural 
conservatism which obliges avant- 
garde authors to look abroad for a 
more receptive audience. 

But how is one to remain an 


In catastrophic times 


By Henry Gifford 


M IK LOS BADNOTI : 

The Complete Poelry 

Edited and translated by Emery 

George 

400pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis/Oxford : 
Holden Books. £10 (paperback, 
£4.50). 

0 88233 514 6. 

Radn6ti was born in 1909, at a 
moment when poetry and the arts in 
general throughout Europe end 
America had reached a turning- 
point. On what developed in the 
next few years the western imagina- 
tion has been living ever since. Hun- 
garian poetry, as those excluded 
From its native laitguage ;cannow 
frustratihgiy seo; holds « ' dd«in- 
guished place in that wider European 
culture, large tracts of which have 
too long been ignored in the west. 
RadnAti is quintessentially a poet of 
the 1930s and the Second World 
War, which he did nor survive. Late 
in 1944, a conscripted civilian lab- 
ourer for the German array, he was. 
shot by Impatient guards on a forced 
march' home from Serbia. His most 
impressive poetry had been reserved 
for the last few years, its epilogue 
being ten flawless pieces copied 
into a -lilt la square-ruled exercise 
book that was found on his body. 
These in their capacity to bear .pain 
and not yield to hysteria are worthy 
of comparison with Anna Akhma- 
tova's Requiem and Mandelstams 
Voronesh Notebooks. 

He i$ attractive to the western 
reader for the same reasons that 
they are. RndnAti, no ]e$s.dovoje<l ; 
to Hungary than those pofili. to 
Russia, gains like them a Casteel, 
strength from bis delight in the 
European heritage. He translated 
" prodigiously from Greek, artt J 
Latin, and from French. English and 

German- Apollinaire* Virgil and La 


Fontolne were especially congenial 
to him. It was Virgil’s confidence 
in the stability of rural life whon 
his world was beset with war that 
directed Radndti to using a series 
of eclogues for his final statement 
about poetry in a time of catas- 
trophe. The work of his contempor- 
aries here responded to tite same 
public events— the Japanese attack 
on China, the flooding in of Fascism, 
the Spanish Civil War and the exe- 
cution of Lorca. What made Rad- 
n6ti much more than a "thirties 
poet” as we understand tho term 
was the combined sense of his own 
predicament (in Hungary, very near 
to the furnace mouth) and of those 
traditional values, that timeless per- 
spective, which are inseparable from 
his classicism. The Eighth and final 
Eclogue allies the poet with the 
Hebrew prophet* his lips touched. 
. like IsainH’S by • the Hv© c6aj. Rod- 
nor! In thb camp had beef* left no- 
book but the Bible, as though to 
remind him of his Jewish heritage. 

The • early poeny is well des- 
cribed by ■ (he title of his first 
volume, A Pagan Salute (1930), 
That solute embodies o joyous piety, 
which continues into the noxt 
volume. Songs of Modem Shepherds 
(1931). Radndti In his early twenties 
has caught, the-, spirit of a time very 
distant now, and rather touching an 
ils absurdity: 

My lover is bathing nude in the. 

Felko, 

the water runs in locks down her. 

■ 1 back , , 

A proletarian joy, this; proletarians, 
r shout . . . 

However, before long his radicalism 
took another form; it went down 1 to 
the roots of common experience. As 
■ die . . hexameters of ■■ Iris Seventh 
‘Eclogue, from the labour camp, put 
;att i \ v*; 

IJere smopg rumours and worms till 
live; be' ihejy Frenchman og j*. 
) . , • Polish,' • 

lopd-volced Italian, partisan Serb, 
cad Jew, in the mountains. 


Atisiiinn author while writing pri- 
marily for a West German public? 
Tile problem is compounded by rhe 
decline of Vienna as an intellectual 
centre. During iho past three 
decades Vienna has regained iu 
affluence without losing its charm. 
But it lias noL re-established itself 
as one of the intellectual capitals 
of Europe. The luck of a daiJv 
newspaper worth reading, the 
dearth of political or cultural mag- 
azines, the paucity of Vienna-based 
publishers, the weakness of the 
film industry oblige Austrian 
authors to look elsewhere. It is 
significant ihat the leading literary 
magazine is published in Salzburg 
ana the most important forum for 
experimental literature in Grnz. This 
ducenn iilizniiuu has bad certain 
advantages— above all a revival of 
regional and dialect literature. But 
it has tended to leave more radical 
authors either stranded in lhe Aus- 
trian hinterland (Bernhard generat- 
ing a self-sufficient language of 
melancholy in the isolation of a 
remote farmstead) or opting for 
exile (Handke in Paris). 

Geography is a crude criterion. 
An Irish novel may be conceived in 
Trieste, written in Zurich, published 
in Paris. What really matters is the 
socio-linguistic texture of the 
writing. But even on this count the 
case for specifically Austrian modes 
of Imaginative writing is uu convin- 
cing. Tub displacement of politics on 
to an existential or ethics] plane 
forms part of a German (rather 
than Austrian) cultural tradition. 
The preoccupation with the interna) 
resonances of language is an even 
more widely established character- 
istic of literary modernism. And 
" linguistic self-consciousness ” loses 
force ns a unifying factor when it 
is stretched to include the Judoistic 
meditations of Celan, tho political 
precision of Fried and the Dadaistic 
playfulness of the " Vienna Group 
The more fundamental linguistic 

} iroblem for an Austrian author lies 
n the choice between high German 
and dialect. In both spheres 
Austrian authors have excelled 
(llandke's lucidity, Bauer's verna- 
cular realism). But few recent 
authors havo exploited the ton si oil 
between them as effectively as 
Kraus or Horvath, . Tho choice 
between regionalism and exile thus 
assumes its full significance on lho ( 
linguistic plane. Tho most successful 
Austrian authors are in this parti- 
cular sense the least Austrian. 


bodies bucked mid in fever; yet one 
life that nil kvo in Common: 
wailing for good news, a womanly 

word,- for a fate, free and 
human. , . 

Already in !93fi, n year after 
marrying the Fanni whoso image is 
central to the poems, Radnor! 
entitled his fifth book Walk on. 
Condemned I Even his earliest 
rapture _ had been tinged 'with 
premonition. Death was an ever- 
present reality in his thought. 
Giving birth to him his mother 
had died and with her Rudnbti’s 
twin brother. For Radndti living 
In the Hungary of Hortby was 
precarious. More than others he was 
aware of the coming lioiror. But his 
poetry continued to bring good 
news: lte would find his way back 
to wife and home which somehow 
must survive the- ruins; ‘ f a fate 
.free and human “ would not be .with- , 
-held front future generations. 

Emery George, sharing with Rad- 
ti6ti “city of birth and background 
in the widest souse ”, has given five 
years to rendering the complete 
poems into an American English 
that nearly always rises to the occa- 
sion. There are a few inequalities of 
tone, but aiming at ** versions that 
have power and beauty as English 
poems”, with the closest possible 
fidelity to form, he makes Radndti 
n genuine presence. This says much 
for tho energy and truth of 
Radndti'y own writing .which takes 
command. of an attentive translator. 
It also speaks for the translator's 
devotion, exemplified further In his 
intrpdiictlbn.end careful notes. 


At- ami avj n -z 

.devotion, exemplified further In his 
intrtdiicflbn'and careful notes. 

Roman Poetry from the Republic to 
tha .Silvern Age' (146pp> Southern 
Illinois University Press. S9.95. 
I) 8093 0963 7) is a selection of 
translations by Dorothea Wender. 
It is divided into ihree_ sections; 


PAN- 

AFRICA 

LIBRARY 

New Series 

CHIRUNDU 

ES'KI A MPH AHLELE 

A fascinating novel In which tho 
author explores through the- 
dominant symbol of nseto, the 
python, lhe sinfsferpower 
wielded by his chief character, 
Chlrundu, government minfsler 
In an independent African 
country. 

0175118210 

SONGS OF 
STEEL 

ANDREW EKWURU 

In this novel aboutthe hnpaot 
of the Blafran war on local 
villages and their people, action 
and dfalogue are by turns 
moving and terrifying. Ekwum 
depicts the brutalizing effects 
of fear and despair but shows 
too how lhe human spirit can 
survive unbroken. 

0175116172 

GOING TO 
STORM 

ANDREW EKWURU 

Efcwurufum8 to lighter themes 
In ihls novel, painting a wMly 
picture of low life in an African 
town. In this community there 
Is no lack of Inhumanity, bribery 
and deoelt but there are also 
reassuring measures of charity, 
goodness and truth. 

0176116189 

BLACK BOY 

RICHARD WRIGHT, 

Black Boy Is the olasslo story of 
self education achieved fn 
rebellion against the 
degradation of the Afro- 
American experience. The 
material is raw autobiography, 
the style eloquent with fury. 

0175116164 

SEASON OF 
ANOMY 

WOLE SOYINKA 

The search of lhe protagonist, '■ 
Ofeyl.for his abducted mistress 
takes the reader through a 
contemporaiy Waste Land 
whose moral and physical 
deva9tat Ion owe 9 as much to 
the acquisitive desperation of a 
cynical elite, as to the failure of 
oihers to translate existing 
alternatives Into political 
realities. 

0175116180! 

THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS LTD, 

ONDISPLAY 
AT FRANKFURT. 
HALLS, 

STAND M/933 


^ Ports of the Silver Age” (Mar- 
tial, Juvenul). 
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ALIANZA TRES 
Alianza Editorial 
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U'lUKDO l>IK.O 
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AIKX.IO WOV CASA HI'S 

J)nnnir aI siil 

jORGK 1 ins HORCikS 

t>hr.l pnolicil, 


CDIWS BARCA 
l.os pa mis contiulos 

jlMSUS l-KRiVANni:/ SAMOS 
A nnll.is do him viej.t diiiiM 

VIC :KN I V. AUUXANDK Ii 

I n un vusto dominio 
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I HISTORY AND THEORY 

STUDIES in the 
PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY 

Editorial Cuminiuec : 

Raymond Arou Isaiah Berlin • 

- ! Fernand Braudel ■■ E. K.-Gninbrich ■ 

F. " , $idriey > • Maurice Mandelbaum 

. A. D. Momtdliatia , , • John Pa^simoi-e '• t 

’ . . ' •’ ‘ 1 Voia. XIX, tfo'. 2 : 

JOllPf.R, ilAlli, The. Tint e joif. History and the, History nf.Tfuiec 

• ' l i\ N - tVl r ; $ON Tire Infancy of the lll4toi*y of Childhood Ait ' 

- AppPaltial.iiC Anh^ ; , 1 

WILHELM WfNDELBAND •« History and Natural Science 
Review Essays by Walter ; 'A. Adornsoii (three hooka on Marx) ; 

I Jainet Clifford (Said, Orj>n tdtorrti} - Jiid Paul Conk in (Hamllin, 

• Truth in History). 

s^uhscH^rtkW ■.] ’ Cj 1 ;. ; ^ > Andrew v. ' . : ' , . . ( 

iS ’for'’ iTWCvlHdijata;^ .' = > - vf. 'Hi^ioV^ and Theory ' 

.. •®20 k , or iitstltulildii'a •').■ Wesleyan Sraiton : ■ 


Canonical Critical Theoretical 


By Pijter Labufiyi 

MAX HORKHKIMKK (Kdl(or) : 
XeKsclirH'l I'iir Soriulfursthuntf 
9 volmiuH. Muuicii : dir. 


Ktei*iid( isvcmmnce seems the 
destiny of Hie texts of the Frankfurt 
Scltool. I'll is paperback edition ol 
the Itisfitore’i jourmij mines jnoi leu 
years after tlie original reprint, 
which appeared in the wake of the 
revival of Critical Theory during the 
German student movement of the 
1960s. Prior to this reappropriation, 
which embarrassed Horkheimer as 
much js it invigorated Marcuse, the 
Kci<tfc7<ri/i ;iir h'ozin/Jurxc/itiffg had 
lain almost forgotten for the two 
decade* since its fast issue in 1942. 
Subsequent political divergence and 
geographical dispersal of. its major 
contributors make it difficult lo 
grasp Hie radicalism and cohesive* 
ness of the curly days. 

Critical Theory cannot simply be 
equated with the Frankfurt School, 
which embrace* such disparate 
figures its the mechanistic materi- 
alist Grilnberg, its first director, and 
the iiicrejsiiigl.v technocratic Haber- 
niUK, who Itus steadily distanced 
himself from Marxism. In its precise 
.sense. Critical Theory was a product 
of the 1 9.10s und lurgely the achieve- 
ment of llurklteimeri whose director- 
ship gave, the Instiiiitc a new focus. 
The project, " Suziulphllnsophio 
wus U diulei-licril synthesis of eill- 
piiic.il and theni'etical work, whose 
subject would be the 11 mil ire 
niffterifil tiiid ineiitul culture of nutti* 
kind ", In ]ira ft ice, the emphasis fell 
on the “ mental ", 

The first two (I 0 .l 2 i ntimherx of 
Lite '/.ciischrifi progianiniDtieully 
di.spluy the intertlUcipliilary nature 
n{ the Inst it tire's work, for whlcli 
the essay Itecume thtj niujor out- 
let. Erich Frmittu wrote on social 


psychology: Keoryk Gr ossman n and 
Fried rich Pollock ou economics ; 
Leo Lbwendiai un she social posi- 
tion of literature ; Adorno on 
music. The integrative fuctnr was 
supplied by Horlchei liter's theoreti- 
cal pieces, one of which was to 
appear in most issues. Given tlie 
intellectual backgrounds and 
interests of the editor and his main 
associates, soon joined by Marcuse 
and (more distantly! Walter Benja- 
min, it is not surprising time the 
philosophical mode come to 
dominate. The focus was on the 
superstructure — aesthetics, psycho- 
logy, thought — and Hie fait rust was, 
inevitably, negativisr : ideology 

criticism! Rut the critique was al- 
ways guided by the vision of 
reason and freedom Inherited from 
Kant and Hegel. 

History Jefr its scars on Hie 
Institute und its Journal. Only one 
more issue appeared before both 
were driven into exile by the Nazi 
seizure of power. The '/.cilschrift 
whs henceforth published (still in 
German) from Paris; while the 
Institute moved via Geneva to 
Coin tit l>ta University, New York, 
together with most of its associates. 
The fail of Frnnce at last forced 
the £migr£f to abandon Hteir 
attempt to keep alive the humanis- 
tic tradition of Gemma thought 
and writing; the last four numbers 
appeared under tlie (more accural e) 
title of .9tt«dfL’.< in Philosonhv and 
Social Science. Financial difficulties 
prevented rite journal from coining 
out again ; but in any case, ifork- 
hei liter and Adorno were by now 
on the West Cuust and beginning 
work on Dioleklik tier AitfkliU ttnji. 
rite productive career of rite former 
waning as the hitter's started to 
flourish. The decade of Critical 
Theory and the ] list itute’s must 
even rive period were lit nil end. 

An elegiac note Is not mil of piucc. 
There is a poignancy about seeing 
these classic essays in their original 
context (and, in the case of Horlc- 
hei mer, in their tiucciisored form). 
We are also reminded «»f the inter* 


nationalism of Hie 7 ,eitictirift ..l*. 
tit addition to Franz Bork-inu tv 
K ire Idle inter, Fran* Neunuun’ 
Karl WitHogel also published^' 
by Raymond Amu, Margaret 
and even C. M. Bowra. ThJ, 
clearer in ths extensive red*! 
section, which balanced die theorlw' 
t«J emj>h«is by surveying currll 
publications in history, poii^? 
social science* and philosophy. W 
fascinating con/rnntations resuiig. 1 
Wilhelm Reich oil MalinowJ’ 
Fromm on Jung, Mead, Reich 
jamin on Alai it ; Karl LBwitk u 
Croce. Jaspers ; Henri Lefebvre »n 
Nizan ; Marcuse (a prolific «. 
viewer) on Dewey, Dilthey, Husw 
Mannheim, Maritain. Russell, Sdcd! 
glcr. Taken as a whole, the review, 
sections constitute elements of ia 
intellectual history of thd 1930s. 

But whereas the empirical piecu 
are largely of historical Interest it 
is the methodological dimension that 
has inspired so much rcceut Gennu 
work in the lumtati end tociil 
sciences 'and has so enormously r*. 
vitalized intellectual life in Hit 
Federal Republic. This is symbolic 
in the i/iturdiscipiiiiNi'jty and odveu. 
l u ton sn ess of the M Edition Suhr* 
kamp ” scries and of journals such 
as Kurshuch mid A'stlmtik und Km. 
niuniktiliun. U is here that one finds, 
delayed and transmuted, tlie am- 
cremation of Critical Theory. 

Little evidence of such fertiliy. 
tion cun lie found in Britain, wliect 
the Frankfurt Scliuol .is generally 
regarded ns a “case ” to’ be Biial.vscii 
rather than as n storehouse of ideas. 
Translation, in both senses, is never 
straightforward and is perhaps the 
crux, together with dixclplirurf 
rigidity ami a scientific infuiudiion 
with certain Paris iuu infiiicittti 
(which disoiiwlify Gcrntnn lines). Yet 
tlie work of, say, Raymond Williasu 
and li. P. Thompson, with its itten 
on process, experience and the hi* 
tor icily of concepts, has evident 
nffinities witii Critical Theory aud it 
receiving increasing attention ia 
Germany. 


Representational anti-realism 


By Tim Mason 


BlillTHOLDHWZ: 

Art In the Third Tleich .. 

Translated by Robert and .Rita 
Kimbet' . 

271pp. . Ox Ford Blackwell. £15 
( {Ml pet back, £5.50;: 

0 6il 12501 9 • •» _ 

-TTtIm i ‘ ftf a serious and lucid book 
, about a subject which, in • itself, 
i offers little inducement to 'serious- 
1 ti«Hs or lucidity. 1 Barthold Hlnz-s 
discussion , Of German ail and 
National Social is tli ' (which 1 would 
have been a better title for the 
hook) achieves a sustained' serious- 
ness by keeping well clear of all 
forinut or evaluative aesthetic argu- 
ment, an approach whiciu would 
collapse under the triviality of die 
painting and sculpture in question. 
His study' is. in. the Carman tradi- 
tion > of It is to rical/ cultural criticism; 
•his main concern is to investigate 
relationships between social and 
political Structures, and artistic pro« 
ductlan /consumption; he ' - draws 
effectively on Benjamin. Brecht 
and' Huuaer, Hegel and Marx. 
Although .his study is not a mas- 


jng, which Lite Nazi regime needed 
to orchrstrare ruthor than euroiir- 
agc. Professor Kin/, -shows briefly, 
but deftly, how this was done (the 
role of the huge exhibitions, the 
importance of public authorities as 
patrons *nd purchasers), and 
develops a forceful, yet subtle, 
analysis of the precise ways (u which 
the stylized, static, eteruul and 
simple images perpetrate <T an ever 
greater mystification and fragmen- 
tation of social .experience., Whut 
had already been a baleful anach- 
ronism before 1914 became a system 
of delusion and self-delusion' under 
tlie Nuzl dictatorship. . 

Of tlie themes treated here in 
-more;. detoil, Professor Hina writes 
most perceptively about', the visual 
presentation of work as a’ *.* value in 
itself ", divorced from all questions 
of who was producing what and for 
whom and why. The distance from 
the painterly celebration of dili- 
gence to- the . notorious assertion 
that labour in the, concentre tinn - 
cp nips had certain liberating quali- 
ties was indeed short. Tnc dis- 
cussion of the militarizing functions 
of monumental architecture is also 
.sharp and sensitive, but a too 
. deterministic link is posited between 
ami-uti|itariau' mussivity and 
capital accumulation in the build- 
ing' .sector. Professor Hiuz also 
'majees some telling remarks about 
: the voyeuristic . qualities '-of ‘the 


iiumcrouA par L royal* of "Ledt taJ 
the Sivpn ", the Judgement «l 
Paris " etc — women were objects io 
high art, ax well as in Nan soci’d 
italic v. The basically pomogupUic 
imagination of Nazi painter* W*. 
■however, niot-e firmly inhibited W 
prudisliness than he allows: d'f ( 
nasty contradiction needs fuitfw 
analysis. 

Given that Professor Wai 
finds apace for a most httwIaMt . 
short ■' discussion of pnotagrapa/ 
and advortising, It may s eem un ' 
generous to note that he s*y* W 
little about design aud 
culture ; but t-his Is a sigiMf y 1 ” 
(opic p .siiice, as the -research 
Heskett shows, modernistic dei'iF 


was by no means completely 
a ted in 1933 . The reMuctmtJ 
the book are plentiful 


chosen, hut the failure to imj™ 
and to cross-reference them ‘ , 


analyse particular im^EW* ... .* 

German writing bn the. 
of asstbetics Is often 
c1wtty ; of. tills work li 
sive. Professor Hinz -thi"» . 
gently; lie is 

abstract nouns, and, 0 * l "' inl . t he 
few tcclmicai pdhtioal t« • „- ld 
translation - by Robert *r* 
Kintber (S outstandiutf- 


'OutsIdb^iS.A. and Canada I s ,- ■ 

* add S l- . •. •-. '• 


Middle town. CT 06*$7; U&A. 


1? ' always rljnctslve,' and .stimulating,- 
0li)y occasiottallv. . dogmatic ! or 
inechaibcftT; ■. . 




Irony in the soul 
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Aftrvlihji hi i iOvc-f by a yuung j^Hbsfi 

wiiir-r. • i I ; * 1 
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.1^20*, in; winch, “content Was; tjie 
! ceil tia !, fqcu$ the ; depiction ’"of 
the more ,-or." loss, i-ipgc tabular 
.aspects of- the world araimd. us ’ . 

. The Oexpopcit ts and . ^otisq mevs of 
Wistfully herb (c ...pua ton ts, defiant 
soldiers, idyllic . landscapes; atid .'/of 
.healthy, :pa.^sive puked ladles had 
, bee(i derided atid.itu^ltod aside, in 
:'the i , ,‘: battle .tor jut*. ; sli\Cb tho tllVn 


... ‘.‘i ImtOe .tor brt ”, sii\Cb I 
,o { Ui d ■ pen tin y, ,but, ' tlij . 

| ffbvbiHiits. ' ' nag , iipt . istahl 
d ,'v po t> u Mfity-j-t hoy' hi 


'.Itfic. .. ‘ipoHcTn 
established a 


ByHugliRaiik 

1 ^TvyT 1 ~ i =5 

MICHAEL H0LL1NG1ON i 

?fe!«fev, TW WfW “ in • 

SurS ■ G ^ 1 *? »ne‘of Hie most 
SiVs* 16 ' c aU i? c b*HengiitB Get’man 
o^the peutury. Hia influence 
hay iy^rijd 30rtiewhat, as Michael 
rtoklington tightljr. points out. with 


humanism and 

electioneering may have a . *^j 9 

look fur political liim 

refcllng public itIH Mto* . 
‘huge numbers: : „ 

Hoi liu ^ ton “ attempts w.P ^ 

Grass as an -e«ey«H« 
within the liberal hhmaniit g»“ ri d 
1 as It ebcounters our i l llsn , i 

and is affected by •JJJJ'JlaJrf} 
and to aid E ng 1 1 sh ^ l^ 1 * , a tfd 

;th appreciating tW> h« djj; 


pier a r^seiitCiil iV.Hvul of gfetu-e’itaint- 


KtHife GroVfi’tf fBjtxtll 


TiilfU I lie i m i w8 n 

Meeting Telega 
his poetry, plow ^ 

jnqj ' .Tlie bftok ind * 

directed, at both aA a #**- 

general ai&KfldC-V ad4 
coiue addition to the^Ss y 
« Ora xt i cr 1 1 Wfeut 'b l -t*“? CB urt T. 
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Ey J, P. Stern 


(■/ ? t f- S v 7 he University of 

ar Acvi* 

German Uprose inspired _ by 
and c-mbody.ng 
* 2 Scu o The theme IS ihe 
^nature of our percept ions: 
rtUcdlv deter n« u er. oi co- 
nature of our .being in 


T ichenie of values ay wh«» 
"- 5JJS our lives ; the works— all 
Oe* indebted to Nietzsche 
53 & Mann’s The Me 

asftJSrtSliJwwJ* 

he’s Thd Decline of (he West 
JSu»eI: 1918, volume II: 1922). 

■rtiwe Is nothing abstnise about 
(his theme. In each case *" 

Irctosl conviction and an emotinnal 
!^ri e n ce — » ein Woltgcfuhl — 
S^me the substance of a genua nc 
KJ in.plr.iion. Of. the three 
Aulhors, Thomas Mann is -the most 
(oitonate. 

I« bis novel the experience finds 
Its own fable and, since 
bmctm be absolute, its delimiting 
irtrincj the sanatorium at Davos 
tod all the timeless things that go 
m there are seen through a hero s 
We. ■ life which has Tts definite 
beginning m “rite Flatland” and 
h reclaimed from its timclessness 
In History (in the mud oi Flanders) 
« (he ead. In Robert Musll’s case, 
too, It seems , at first that the exper- 
ience finds its own fable, the 
■intrigue ■ around . the " Parallel 
Action " and Us hero, which sus- 
tains the first volume. But having 
exhausted the possibilities of that 
ironical fable (set in 1913, it 
concerns the combined celebra- 
ttow, bt 1918. of the seventieth 
mfamry ot Francis Joseph’s 
rul« and the thirtieth of William 
lit), Musil is uneble cither to 
finish t ha story oil or find another, 
anti hU ending Is a litter of frag- 
ants-aad despair. . 

" dad ’’ -Spengfer ?. Here an 
unHgiwu*, deeply divided mind Is 
»l work. His table, to which his 
‘mease imaginative powers are 
rommitied, is die entire history of 
Iht world seen in a perspective of 
cultural relativism. But this vision Is 
(hurt-circuited at every critical point 
7tha{ is, at every point that looks 
like knpmging on his own rime and 
place— by the imperious “ maker of 


bin (us Nmihiop P. ? ryc says) "it 
wiin't pn uwity, because in jmnte 
ib a n l sixty yours | litre has been no 
iilicrnulivc vision of the linln it 
cnntcmplHlus 

Sjienglrr’s life wire rcrently 
pnrtrnved, with groat xympnthy hut 
also witii the- utmost fairness, in hii 
extensively documented bingntphy 
by A. M. Knktnnck ((isivald 
Spun filer in schur 7 m\\. Munich, 
IttfiVi. By end large the life is too 
depressing, especially in its first 
half, »nd too symptomatic of the 
Heinrich M'anrt-Curl Slernlicim- 
Gerhort Hauptmann ambience of 
the Wilhelminlun middle classes, to 
need more than n brief mention. 
Spangler's father, a Post sek ret ilr, 
first in Blankcithurg near rite Haiv, 
then in Socst, seems to have killed 
himself with overwork ; his mother, 
crippled from birth and a hypo- 
chondriac, at least spared the boy 
by cunccni ruling ull her- venom und 
social frustration on (he faiher and 
(after his early death) on the boy’s 
three younger sisters. Although the 
family quilt* well _uff, the 

mother's demise was awaited with 
some cagonibbs by all interested 
parties. An atmosphere of si under, 
testamentary litigation und bud 
temper on the verge of physical 
violence on the one hand, silence, 
isolation and cunning on the other, 
left Spengler a prey tu deep emo- 


no mention of Ft end anywhere in 
the book. Tlie xtrange inttn- 
psycliolugy of theft- i>«sr.iigc-s is 
iliiiracterfsiic ; mv are flit super- 
knives und emphatic nb.solu^cs. And 
I hr* profound phi 1 ! ic snnbiguit y of 
“ Gerichfetscht v — it means both 

“ lii'in.*' ijireclfd towstrti :i goid " 
and " lieing senicner -d and exc- 
t , uii , tl’ '-'-under lint-s iht* aiim«phurc 
of' guilt in wliicli (he believe*;) nil 
■ being in lime is sice-pod. 

One other clifldhourf experience Is 
rolevuivt.hei'e.. From the jit^e *(f eight 
the lonely Spenqlor indulged an 
iduindnnt talent for finuusiziiig 
highly strut Hired fictional worlds— 
•t talent vv hie it, ml illy enough, he 
retrospectively identified with ■ the 
child's and young adolescent's 
evasiveness and- mendacity. .At the 
age of sixteen he ct oared a continent 
called *' Afrlkasion ", with nn 
elaborate, largely invented -lopn- 
gr-dphy of Its oii7»; Not surprisingly, 
this state was ihe repository of. a 
good deal of patriotic fervour and 
jingoism — ■** Thq French conquer 
Bissondugu,. but are instantly deci- 
mated " ; “ Invasion of Delhi. Fifty- 
thousand English arc executed on 
violating international lavr". Mure 
renin rknbly. this state had _n!so its 
own laws and regulations ; its com- 
plex religious and administrative 
problems were presented in great 


w«ojy“: the relativist pattern is 
ii war with a purpose in the ser- 
bco nor of inaght and knowledge 
rot of a will to, power. 

.j.,1 wiih to emphasize the literary 
***“* of Spengler's undertaking, 
fflflinjy because it offers access to, 
“W'bgok tg readers like myself, 
f no , f*|* a curioyi pleasure In rho 
P^.todyat sra nor equipped to 
» as sn. historian, an art bis- 

>0118)1 Of Sn flnfTlrntln!/imrf umial/l 


IS. .J* *? anfliropoidgist would 
Vt . •* T he Rook’s main source 
Wp&OV *•' ‘vrelV aa Its main 



ri wen «a us main 
weaxaass^he reason, perhaps, why 
MjWattaHe historian seems to 
rfu . ,L n '°^® r t ^ lRn highly critical 
Iminlna* rea * 0n » . certainly, 'of. Ur 
•B w Rppe ,5 1 even 10 those, like 
SL !g« Hughes (In oiumW 


• Oswald Spengler, J9JA»- - : • > : 1 ? 

• , * I • » 1 *s • 1 *• :a . I I. *| I' J 

tlonal disturbances. These ;are and inu lcate tj e t nil . ; . V^| J* ■«! »R 

recorded dispassionately and often • 'fictitious «ate Jtad its compHcateq i 
>“ * ««n*r»UMd. form: _ J"» 


It is among the last mysteries 1 of 
humanity and indeed of ell freely 
moving forms df life [as opposed 
to the attached' fdrpi of plant life] 
that the birth of the Solf and of 


fiction *♦; but the elaborate curlicuei 


■ JkTu.ui' A . w»**co« ci tun rue), . 

•&u b iMi ,t ' annoyI ^ J1 lonB ^ na 

'yvT ' ' JW* fpcdly Otgon- 

■ccur«v j 0t btstorjcal 

(ntsinailu ' Prediction, but in..i(s 
MrtSH™ literary use of 
this h«i 8nd 9pal °8y* aR y 
haiirouSf 10 j d ? Dy the . political 
mtenrio fl ' -of the 
“tPecta of. it, which are. 
P»bu& U w ed wn ^ er the notion of 
■SSTdIc y »”'f ve ', the polfic, of 
hUtarv - J!^ 1 ^ 0 ^ ■ a of 

•seooSiea^S, Provides the 
of it Th^ n t ^ or a f Ifterary review 
.lo. W ; n e li? Q On8Br B "y 

“M 833 «H ; all 
to ilgbt E , no ’ longer . have 

M an d what, in tarn,; 

■food fqr. o? Sfi development,. It 
^sarj oV Trs ^^nndredth apnl- 
“n-itetd and crki^?» 8 1* Wfl 

• ? e 7; ^ jfirSIS?* lu dis P«S8lon- 


rtticn! Estimnfe), 


?h»ldr5n^ ' /• 0Wn » «h« W ■? 

1 expeHenefts jn the darkest tjbuci protective and consoling.^ . ; 

' Df his life. 1 ’ In 1B99 Spengler ttudM mattter , 

■n,ar. i. » M. & 

which in the Decline Spengler _ m U) 1 J/4 i and Berlin, rbccivlna ' liis ■■ 
raises to a universal cl-entlye prin- doefetate 'With ' a ' diseev-catvon 1 on ‘ 
ciple. Thus in the first volume be . rr ' j. . ■ >.l .nju . an^ lib ddjnif- 
writes that the very awakening of f JlLlS ‘ft^ReSRng 

a primitive human self is connected . . a ddt^'e^thiooh 1 tM> riW'deVdlbp- 
wlth, or contemparaneous ‘wnh-rhe A* 


jile.-iM .inil slTiitiurf of PpcnplcA 
hunk iviTf coni-rivcd — nr wi lit- tolls 
us — in die- mi turn or ol l‘)11, “that p 
veur which (in i|iinic from tha uptn- f* 
ing of ilioiiiut. Mu i m's ntit-L-lln I tor \ 
mom Ire on oilil ;.liuv.L-d our Millie 
Cntititu.-tn such ;i wen ;ic hi// roiuitcfi- ^ 
i.iuc”. 'ihi-y witi; tin’ ninmlis of j, 
l ho MniucriUl rrHis which (iiclcd if 
with .i pi-ofimDil J)iiniiJi;itiun of VVil 5 
helm ll's cnliuiiiil •ispn‘>iiimis <md ?* 
in which Spongier. _like n guod ? 

many *f his cimletriptirtirics, saw 
the seed of n niajur Kui'cipt-mi cun- £ 
(HlI. Tlirinijrliuiii tlinsi* ye nrs he ) 
lived in titinl soliluile und great ,k 
poverty, eking out with joitrualbni f, 
ii mimiic iiiemite ft mu hi-' inhuii 5> 

l.mce and nffei-ing a good in. my 
dramatic frogmen is, poems and 
prose fictions and the promise of 
mote to 'come to incurious pub- 
lishers. Above all this was a -rime 
of profound uncertainties: what lie 
was looking for was « form, a 
inuniigeuhle form for the immense 
turmoil of ideas and feelings 
— mainly feelings — seething within. E 
Again ■ lie comparison with that 
other future "maker of history " is 
illuminating : hut it is equnllv 
reminiscent of Professor Unrat’s 
bcenarjo from The Blue Angel. 
where History takes the part uf 
artists Rosa Frtili licit. 

Whether (he first volume wns 
ready by the lime war. broke out 
(as Spongier later claimed) muse 
bo seriously doubted. Jn any event, 
it appeared, together with a com- 
plete fist of contents of the second 
volume; in September 3918, a few 
weeks before the German defeat. 

" DisgURt . end shame, (he writes to. 
a friend] Rt the ignominious events 
of the. last months have so affected 
.itie that i sometimes thought 1 
‘would bot be able to continue 
living With the publication of the 
first volume Spengler hnd in fact 
hoped. to contribute to the celebra- 
tion of a German victory. The entire 
twO-voliuno . work appeared four 
years later. In 3922, a little oyer ten 
years . aftet its inception : in the 
following year idle final version of 
the first" volume was published, 
including some . pdditiono. a,pd 

1 .: v ; 

P inj «m>i IdiiHly tj«: 

.apttrfnanco pf .Ffjs -D^F/n*. is *rhe - 
^eqlui ‘of f :$Pcng^erV. IJfei ;Hie »uc* i 
■ tesV' of the fiest volume was almost I 
. lnRttm4«ieous and .in^men sc, aspect- 
i ally after Be took his copyright from 
: ftti bnkricrwn Vi«rtiwe publfflrer arid . 
-signed a contract Wlm.C, ’H, .Beck, . 
'an old and reputed firm of Munien 
-publishers, • whose mainstay he 
remains to this day. 

The major work bC was plmtnlng 
in the last decade o! his hfo—*a 
“ continuation downward ” inco the- 
material presuppositions and pre- 
i history of the “high cultures”-- 
, would certainly haVe upset some of 
( ihe ideas and claims of The Decline, 

» but most of it remained in note 
•form. In several short tracts for 
. ! the times he proceeded to enlarge 
* on the central political message^ of 
, die main work— a niessngo wlticn, 
j as we shall Afee, \i as ambiguous as 
t J so much else in the 'book. Finally, 

*» > in Jahre der Entscheldung iYqars 
^ \ of Decision], published in August 
b •, 1933, and in his poscliumous- pop- 
\ ticql, nows,, fipeuglqr*. dUsQclntes 
“! \ himself Irdm * tlie national-socialist 
5 f : circus " ond attacks HJrior’s ten- 
!® i deucy to hide "politicos .reality -(a 
H phenomenon on which- Spengler 
v ; belleyed Wmself to .be a groar 
f- -! espert) - behind phortcy , racial. 

- theories. His raciallat bees were set 
O’ j huzr-ing by different colours of' skin 
» € rather than by different shapes of 
10 j nose*. 

^ ' Ja the oiJluml- life of -rbe 1920s 
is he remained an outsider. He was 
L offered and unhesitatingly refused 
is. two- jH-estlRlous- University cliatrv. 
,« He also refused an Invitation from 


pm 



ODViouajy wisnes mj nvviu uw ’ nf' a cnreei' AS 

“Is- caused by”-^a fundamental l,om : 

fealihg of longing for community bSalSeW 

and completeness this fdelidg, he SJUte* receiV * “ 

conUnuec, is always directed lo- f£Sri 

: wards a goal— 1 ; Gcrlclitetscdn ‘‘•pi e SJSlffiSff ^'rs&fiSEut ' 
follows .always in . the single direc- • ha 

; tion of the enigmatic pasWgB of 
time ; nnd the feeling we have.^hen to Munidi, the -ohJy, ejiy ' M 
we become nwdre ijf this u directed. £L jfc 

ness ’’ Jr at the sumc time a j»r • 

feeling of tho fear that accompanies nSJih in 

proc 0 ,M.-iit. BKOmifg M , their »> 


Hamburg " Gyhldasituft- m J9P 8 - « 
poet he resigned in 1910 ; he tooved 
to Munich', the only city in whkb 
, Ho seems ro JWVe tAi « 
ye^t vfetor. ft . was : me MdiuCT* fn 
v*Tdh'; ihe,.' during of., 

Mann’s ' novella Death In; Venice. 


*W -Bl 

w3«a«h?» 

lerfscbste alter VtB«.0We”: “tW ’dS 1 SmTiS 

mic fear, ft surely ibe moxt creative ¥ a ; 

j* 11 Primordial feelings and •»*». mhU 

■3*4- UP 6, Of fulipre. j.'Miere.-.ft k . Th« • . .*W* 1P e « 


roftimo anil to fotfisn Ins mofinum • 
imps , and ju pessimistic prognosis 
in terms ' of GenpBny'R’ “cc-a waken-. 

ing " and h^cl , ‘ na’iiooiiL tevo!ution ”. 

He todihjtifcd a bachelor, rooked 
after' in evoc tnoro wunptuous sur- 
roundings by One of his sisters and 
a niece. Having suffered from car- 
diac Trouble most.of lift, Ufa. he dJ«l 
of a sftofeo «o May fil -393^ a few 
(lays befbre bfl jlfty^^JririMav. 
There vfeta - npA »hrs- r M : me 1 
that He committed Ruifcwc. ! bu* : they 
• ore iftbfc bus' biogi^- 

pber. He seem5 to b»Yc »Bfl kw 
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Set in Caesar'9 second. ■ 
raid, in the age of King 
Arthur, and fifi ourowh 
time. Cast of over 30 
includes Michael 
Bryant, Yvonne 
Bryceland, Stephen 
Moore. In the open-- 
stage Olivier. 

Not suitable tor 

children. - 
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CHILDREN’S 


at C. H. fleck, wlio served Iris inter- the Egyptian pyramids, like Lelb- inner potentialities — is achieved 
ests faithfully for some eighteen nitz’s monads, they are windowless, the culture rigidifics and dies off* 
years and with whom he remained that is. without the possibility or its- blood runs thin, its strength 
on " Sie ” towns to tbe end, com- mutually understanding or affecting wanes: It turns into a ciui/rzution 
muted suicide eleven days aFter each other in any way. These In this form like ti withered giunt 
Spongier 's death. cultures arc given the status of in a primeval forest, it may stand 

Like most of his Fellow conserve- Goctheni 1 “ Urphihiomeiw they many ccnturius more, ovorshndow- 
tives Spangler had In*,! profoundly ZUtl'ZYZ "S nd .ji 


ueiciimiiBU ms |iuiiii(.ui out- aiiUJgm uwuy iiijiim. mis lUUmiULU- T ■ , „ , T , * 1,4 

look more than uny " world-hlstorj- tioil of “ culture organism” with .■ l ,I, P e f , al Koine ovcrhiyiiig the young 
cal” considerations. Again, like his tiact-hcun ” Urphilnomcnc First, Ari " J iun i and early Christum culture 
fellow conservatives he did not take a complex phylogenetic notion « n d ronuing it or uir and light. 
Hitler seriously, end wiieu he voted called “culture’ 1 is treated every- Alltl . 10,1 „ comes the grand 


wmincLi.- sulvbm. spongier, wno nau «vb«b«i imuun is snot rnrougn anu. 
requested the meeting in the hope through with aesthetic considera- 
te at Jt would help him to set him- boos and criteria. This impression 
self up in the rare of an Eminence °f a history heavily iicstheticlzcd 
frise. wus talked into the ground, comes from many sides of the text, 
und his verdict was, "A highly do- The cavalier treatment of the masses 
ceur man, but facing him one has of humanity as mere stage ddcor is 
not for a single moment the feeliug one aspect of It. Another is the 


-------- uu- ■■.-.■••.ti. ... .... fiiiiuaua ■■■■■ *■ l*.T mu .in 

ceur man, but facing him one has °f humanity as mere stage ddcor is juries of the coming iiiillcnniun 

not for a single moment the feeliug 011 e aspect of It. Another is the huj is heralded ulrendy and sen 

that he is a man of any import- metaphoric or analogical treatment sible In and around us today— tin 

ance \ So much for the connoisseur oE die evidence on which liis mor- decline of the West, 

of political reality. phological parallels rest Yet This, something like this, is die pat 

« ... another is Spenders repeated assur- tom nf tin. i-m-t.i -c 


phologica] parallels rest. Yet 

Bi-ondly speaking it may be .aid E™ Si* f.S'SSimy'ffi? “S STafiLa?^* 

ea?lv Min? 10 , 0s • aJ l d s,ghts not a «ording to whether they tions and elaboration of winch the 

early lS30s Spengler’s attitude are true or false, but according to book is devntod-W 

resembled that of some of our own whether they are deep mid there- has a miruose ■ and rim r £ 

■ ®p ad f. mic “leagues in both parts fore “fortunately unpopular”, or a wil/ing P consummation l fl MC »h2 

polJtical^’power'on’^W '.trengrti of P " puIar - ", e “ SMr J' '■« ia inherent to 

their academic reputation without T f h ? l ' gh , ho argues against n Euro- the pattern and determines it. 

goes without saying tffat lie had and Aztec cultural circles strike ms Faustian culture “from the nim-n 

no - sympathy A* the Weima? *"* 7.. SS^Jc””^ 0 cSSV 


....... . ...jr itiiimv UUllllICa 

stand nature us with the utmost 
clarity ; and the meaning, too, of 
another ovent, entirely conipnr- 
**Wo to it In course und duration, 
which will occupy the first cen- 
turies of the coming millennium 
but is heralded ulready and sen- 
sible in and around us today— the 
decline of the West. 


no • sympathy with the Weimar “ * oyth, e ,,R A b “ r extensive, and die 
Republic and voiced no objoctioi u ! C,C,,t i s . Byp , lian cu,t “ ro 

when it was undermined and « i J J1 ,S eI y confined to n few 
destroyed. Again and again lie had y s y mbo,s (( a,,tJ ^eir sigmficnnco 
claimed special insight Into the fo , r 'cuiture organism” as a 
workings of fate: “Ducunt htn 'T loe tmore *j® ,a| l s » derived from 
volentem, nolemem trahunt” the Ij,e a ‘! counr 1 s of . recont exen various, 
postscript to the second volume of f «* R vcn ln . the , second volume). 
The Decline ran — he would nnr h* s cn . rteorn is a hove all with the 


Though he argues against a Euro- lbe pattern and determines it. 

tfsttgs *a ° f r n r ,o T s ihc 
fr-rsiss^ ’ f ™" 

ft"? c s il z - jS’i?*- ffps 


progression by the psciidii- 
niorphosis of the Renaissance, which 
Spongier regards as n mistaken 
attempt »t reviving the irrevocably 
dead Apolline culture nf Gruuce ; 
thereafter it procoeds across the 


ineyitiibk and therefore nj?/it world- Crccce^and’ ’ Rome -"'""rim Sw? 1 ° f dccuc,e,,cd nn ‘I decline. ‘ **** 

historical process — the decline of \ ^ e .. a > Kome , .5 the Magian- 

fl senescent culture— was coming ^ ■ T C i, ,,lur0) J n wblc1 ' 1,0 What dniruciori/os this Funsiiun 

to fruition under the wrong people. ruriSti .l! dpea ' early culture in .Spengler's resonant deb- 
ond also that these were the wrong »J 11 l » ay t3 f a,, d the enure cripiion ot it is u wlmle set nf 

neoDle bocauM . thau ..... Monummeuan. world : bhd fmhilv iba Phcnonieiin conn 1 t i... i. 


and also that these 
RPqpJ? . because ..th 

[ right path of the 
process. Ife tines i 


».v.v ui till extreme conservative; - ' j ' >• i*qiu or cn- «« ri,« . iMymiie iismsi milliner 

Spongier s prognosis. nf n Gorman rni?!,,,' rc 1 st . rail, f lj' respect of tlio ”' L,lns , fl11 mku luting the 

disaster was correct or wrong must J nlme(1 I9 r Ms Insight s It° l T nf conereto und finite 

ejapund on what , time-scale one J ,® . h,s outstanding *5> " alur °l « r cosmic j 

applies to It. cliaractorUtlqs. • ^ V 80 Perspective and n| 

. . Pnilllimi is cnntrneiAil ... 1 , 1 . T- 't 


E A°f these culture organisms . 


i flustiiin iiso of perspective and oil 
nniqilng Is contrasted with Apnl* 
line sculpture and rellerwork 1 ilia 
£ JEW ««tlilc Will, Ii9 "forest® 

whh ‘ L “f ,d n. th Ilf uusliBH Baroque 
yntu its fugue-like treatment of 

SI&flMTfr *. 01 BiHniEude kvo 


EBTL** At-thrri8k‘ol 

about Spengler's metliod— not. how- i 1 ' 6 , P flra phrase his first ln harmony with somatic pro- 

ever, before acknowledging the tIl . e , P roce » s - The pro- p ® rt *°!j s J the psychological con* 

huportance and the legitimacy of SMnlKlS-iSftii I- ljr * ee,e ahafter . “(3®^ austiari portraiture with 
Spongier a undertaking.^* An entire Si? ?"? f wi g:Mn d| ichen Menschen* ■5ftf , S? on of nsnn In his indlvldu. 


already fug- ™J, i £i lur ? h *‘ w f ^ en the soul hos dwiJf ™ho%om^ C r°?/., r0as0n - a , ni1 
t more fs /““.sum of its HUt.n r V . between night, 

fore us than in Aft.” form of bollr” . ? n their cvm* 


and that the Ttru«ures S SI 


MUj. J7JB’ 


'"olSiff-* Htl l Pie a Ring] ess f tho - atlainm ent of l tt fully real&ed -in’ ?*|SI| . ,0 . 

abstraction. The object of Us ' L nft Sr en t pdrffectiort^orislsts of a mal rniV-iiiH» * * J«n«ircsi* 
enquiry and intellectual ' cobs ir tic* P as |5*o n ate inward sfrqgglo- aiming and GnpH,f>a’ i? Bach, Beet haven 
h J}P universal history: ^Weltge-' at the . f Utv^ard '.assetfTon of >fhe hardlv P .u l,st H—tme need 

scliichte ”, _ or rather ^Welt af 8 Sermirtative Idea flgalnst 3ie P fotSs ; «na&r ihi!T' wS° .P®* 111 that for 
Geschlchtd . World -as History” iPflW outside ap'd thb 'tfneon- evbntuflllv^nnH 1 ,f u *tura fs, 

Ho sees world history net In the sc ‘ 0LJ S Within, an unconscious which man ohpnnm?..* essentially, a C«?r- 
fodveniional, time-hallowed, wav as *5 ^ B ? * sort of fifth 'column frtr History, in any 

these hostile outward fSce^ W l “e word."? 

Went of. mankihd from Anrioultv as artist struznles , y 10 r »e evocation nf 

.‘J** 2 ' AA^ffSK. “£ HiV'ml”riT.nd fe •Ad ft* -'SrtS 

Modern Agg, l>dt iqs the dlscon* ?nd|hiliiiioii 1 of the' ' idea thdt-'ls ■ttnJF*nih»£ii n ® * r ^ c °nJurlng up 

c s u^sssi‘*?i?i d . a km nn s T ,c ’- ^* e h 

• ; ' ' ' * (,? J /. .%•: . 


ith intent on translating the hlsfe ,* r t 
on. ideas— including the hiaiorv $ of 
uu —into political torm S( iS enr f art 
nil politicizing the concept oE ? = ° u 
»w- posed I y predictable and nrJri^ 
us mined history und thus conSS* r * 

Sr; KS“ t,cs ‘" ,u i«aW 3 

of The political message l« n „,Li 
mg »“*■ Western culture is decllnine 
ire C.ermany is a part of the decl n! 1 
] U . she mast reject her own 4l2S£ 
,,d hut now useless pasL and resoffi 
llu . espouse civilization’s next ph«Z 
i s unremitting roclinologi * w 
ird then again u seems that GernC 

ills 1! *' “P l J? nrt <V rite Western nSSL 
nn . of decline after all, that ifi e m 
,.y he able lint only i fl survive end 
'^‘se her international pQ J e " a 
ies hut also to salvage her own incom! 
Dst Phobic past . . . : one never quite 
oE knows which prognosis is relevant 
m- J l ' at . os °| 1C never quite know, 
mi, whet her the modern city /the 
ait- location _ of the technoiogy) 
im ‘'ly eiiutLiiigly degenerate andV bad 
Bii- “"‘Hv 0| ' wl, cihoi its badness, beine 
| lfl wholly nf ns time, Is not after 3 

a i ? ood 1 . r '" n 8- In any evont, the 
nationalistic purpose which rfw 

"id . culUual morphology " is Intended 
ia- t0 i Sl, nn°‘ t 13 obvious enourii, imj 
lie « here l d,,s Purpose is asserted, 
rn t i lerc j tl,e . ro |o Uvist perspective k 
. abandoned. However, again and 
he ‘A Ra,l, * l ™ the course of the nam- 
in t,ve | , ie P ul 'Pose recedes behind ih 
working out of the grand pauera, 
and bpcnglcr becomes somethin 
he qiuic other than the mouthpiece 3 
t: nn outmoded "pre-Fascist” con 

n- scrvatisni. 

is .The postulate of cultural oria- 
In- in-ms which arc nut only mutually 
:h iiuiepcndfiu but also generlcally 
:i» incapable nf influencing each other 
ly leads In a number of striking 
. ; inferences and conclusions, Thm 
ie i here is in this scheme a temporal 
id xcijiieiH'i* of events hut no develop- 
v- ineiu and nn progress, und Spongier, 
r, hue Nietzsche before him . (the 
is phrase, like Nici/-<clic before 
nun , might lie interpolated at very 
many points in this paper), likes 
in to t'iii|>)iiiM/t> that he regards faith 
s- ui Im man progress as u sure sign • 
V “* « shallow and mendacious 

i«‘ H i7(UMsr/i«itii(ng. Hut since the nil- 
i.v uni's all dispt.iv the same kind of 
ii- urgniiism - tln-y ai e precisely or (to 
'■* “w* nf his fuvmiriic concern) 

'• sfii'int irissensehnfthch " rniiipar- 
'j |il 'Ie • a chiirai leiiMlc mode of 
, hjintulogv nr ” come numru neiiy" 

1 ohj in id, liftwivu them. This term, 
t nnirnipiiiaiiriiy Hpcngler do-’' 
rives, wiilinm mknowletlnment, 

' [•'“"? , the Kiiypiuhigist Fllnderj 

I fir ii- s The Km mhtttons of Civilist- 
1 i ion, a honk wlijilt The Declint 
„ fc^Pinliles in u unmhei' nf ways. 

. Wmtt it indicates is that certain 
j phuses of one riiluur corresjwnd to ■ 
l j™ niiirjilinlogicullv similar (Spang- ‘ 
b . *. coHr#.*? will say: morpho* 

. logically identical) phases of 
- another, differenr culture, to lliBL 
f Y 1 , 1 ' the senescence of 

, Aloxaiidrian civilisation is“cflnifin- 
s nor an onus " with the last pha« of 
. F.gyptiun culture un the one haw 
. and the Kurujieau and Amerioat 
5 civilizatlnn nf our own era on th* 

. other. Or again : "Pergamon it tb« 

. counterpart of Bayreuth”. Of: 

: lhe cinema. Expressionism, Iheo- 

: spphy, boxing championships, negro 
L d?ocing, poker and the totaliMWjf— _ 
t all these you will find In [Imp«WJ 
, Rome too "—not only In Rome (w 
i may wish to add), 6nt also in pJ 
. slanuard rhetorical effusion* ?». 
i National Socialism. ; V : 

Spengler’s postulate of “*****' 
less . mutually independtW, ", 

S hologlcally similar culwtH 
es furthermore .that 
. complete in it*-|f and flitrf ^ ’ 
all tl»e organs necessary for >« KT ■ 
scribed term of existence. Uv 
connection between this 
and the haughtily solitary son u , . 
ciirainunicuiive life of 
nous inieHeaiwI in his 
Munich Jodgings is nut far w 
Each culture has not only its Pr" 
religion and philosophy, * 18 Vh 
forms of government and mw«®* 
war, its own technology 
on my. but also, its uwrt ^ Dr °,!o ' 
its own concepts of time and spate, 
its own mathematics and tls 
‘ concept of numbers, its own 1 ■ 
of expei iencing life w«* o®?"' 1 
Ideologies, the natural ; 

man’s ways of enduring 
wretchedness of hi* condition ■J’® « 
dealing whh his feat of death (« 
love and the prospect of bapptaf -• 

. wo hear very littfeh^all these a 
. hut the limbs of iW* of 1 | h“* t c r., .... 
• fural organism, comporaWejn * >. \ 
. apwt of their form but *«*» Jt 
each other by . unbudgegWo (a : - 
■ no btmd of common humanity, v. 

. mere apolOgic al «««*• we , r . 
Min ti.i* leaves tlie »fr *• 
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rncom passing, all untlersiamlnig his- 
, or ian in the peculiar position r.f 
lhe omniscient novelist who assures 
UK thill lhe world he is presen ling 
to us is full of enigmatic solipsists 
about whom wc cun know nothing. 

In all this it is Impossible to see 
tow the inference of ;t cnnipleto 
tuliural relativism can he avoided, 
and if Sjieiigler were less enntenip- 
iiious of what is going un around 
bim, he would reengnize the affini- 
ties of his argument with such 
things as Freudian psychology, con- 
temporary physics, the theatre of 
Pirandello, the prose of Frnnz 
Kafka and the poetry of Ruincr 
Maria Rilke, or the philosophical 
view which decrees that, as Wittgen- 
stein put it, “.the world of the 
unhappy man is quite another than 
tbe world of the happy- man” 
Everything in Spengler's arguments 
and analogies points to this relntlv- 
ism. Not just natural science (he 
tells US), .but the very concept nf 
nature itself is determined by 
its own time and culture. Modern 
physics and the theory of relativity 
(“a working hypothesis of cynical 
heedlessness ■) are Faustian and as 
such merely modern aitulogues uf 
Baroque dynamics, the notion of 
splitting the uranium ntom is “a 
bizarre hypothesis’*— all these he 
regards as constructions of the 
scientific mind at the end of its 
tether, as perhaps useful bin cer- 
tainly empirically un verifiable 
myth*. 

The nationalistic manoeuvre T 
have described is repeated in per- 
sonal terms [the relativist “world- 
feeling ” is in his very bones, yet 
again and agnin he will seek to 
nempt himself from it. Everything 
around us changes eternally, Rilke 
mites in the Ninth Duiiia Elegy, 
“But this / to have been once, 
though once only / to bnvc been 
wee of the earth seems irrevoc- 
able *. And Spengler : *' No observer 
will ever step outside the conditions 
of his time and f cultural] circle, 
all that he' can ever come to know 
ia . . . an expression . of his 
tool ”, but although each man 
"thinks as he needs must think, 
the truth for him is whatever wos 
bom with hlin as the image of his 
world." "The truth for him" — 
surely that “ seems irrevocable " ? 

The postulate of a series of inde- 
pendent, window] css cultures corre- 
sponds to Spengler's particular 
Hierary talent. With static, 
statuesque descriptions, especially 
those involving architectural details, 
he succeeds splendidly— one thinks 
of nis comparison of the cathedral 
of San Vjtole at Unvennu with the 
Byzantine Hagiu Sophia and the 
Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, a 
comparison intended to illustrate 
lhe “ cavern -like ” notion of spucc 
( HShleneefUhl ”) which he regards 
as the basic element or “ Urgeliihl ” 

• of the “ Magian-Axabic ” culture 
organism. What he often lacks Is 
on eye and a word for nuances and 
^ si do ns. for relative values, for 
bh that which has to be extensively 
yffri bed rBl $, er th an peremptorily 
oeHned—ln brief an eye for the 
«gns of human freedom from the 
tonaagB of dualities and antitheses. 

paragraphs abound In sudden 
ascents and dramatic, catastrophic 
««?«, absolute contradictions and 
unbridgeable gulfs : even his history 
“Bthematics and of what he pre- 
as , the sequence, of concents 
or number, widen are sold to differ 
lumjamentally from one culture to 
«ij n ?!* s M5t *n terms of victories 
SS' defeats. He is not just un- 
fflalectical but, making a virtue of 
“ st ybstic- and temperamental 
necessity, h e j B ami-dialcciical too. 

wtjit of one epoch (he 
appropriate tbe con- 
f e**»irai accomplish' 
of the artists of an earlier 
he may not employ the 
“J™ 1 ® of unother epoch ; he must 
r ®P r esent the world in 
the way that the age 
in tv & ^ ,e that fulfils itself 

dart mn #8e determine. Kann , 

» the scaf- 

if SS.u°l ^Pewlves by means 
the!Si.? !p ? ,l * ,er » support 

«v^«ulatlve and entirely meta- 
treatment of his Immense 
nu,d subject matter, 
tin* Meinecke characterized 

,¥?» BSD art nf .1.. — «■■■- I LL.. 


J, xneOittymi popes, Nicholas 

AN Join the « Magma 
wrff ^her, Gregory VII, 

’ to joa < Faustian’ f Font 

4S!i .maimer of . a 
3?'iT n “£ d regimental, sergeant* 
•j^Tj^ ooly pae aspect, and not 
jaan^ W u 2 ?hP 0 rteht, o* Spengler’s 
uWm’atrty^kM the 

« Understantf i^ gives * 


its veiy special flswiur if litcr«iri- 
iiuss, and secured ii iis immense 
rcmleraliip well beyund Hit* jungc 
uf an Hcndcmic public, is ihat it is 
t-orr posed of unresolved metaphors 
nnd subjcrlively founded nualugics. 
When, again nnd again, we are told 
that the method of file book is 
“nnihing other than’’ the transla- 
tion uf Goethe's plant morphology 
into world hisrory, we may cerininly 
think ahum this und accept ii as an 
inlLiesrirv poetic idea. Bui ihe 
proof of why such a translniion 
from pin lit physiology into ihe 
sphere of human insiitutions should 
lie more than n bright poetic idea 
is never (Ulempted. 

What evidence is there that ihe 
Ritfllogy ‘ between the stages of n 
culture, and the ages of man is 
something more compelling And : 
more valid than an attractive and 
lively image ? The relevance of 
pud ic symbols and metaphorical 
.structures in a world-historicul 
scheme could ceriniiriy he the 
proper object of a logical and 
linguistic enquiry, but such an 
enquiry is never initiated — the 
signs are that Spengler would 
regard it or anything like it ns 
shallow rationalism, why is the 
search for rational explanations con- 
stantly broken' off and queered by 
an appeal to rhe ineffable, the 
unstatable. to nn irrational “ law of 
bH being”? Why is every admission 
of an incomplete understanding of 
another age or culture turned Into 
the assertion of a necessary and 
complete misunderstanding ?' And 
why,, above all, is a sort of semi- 
religious. belief in fate introduced 
at every junction of the argument 
where we expect critical reason- 
giving ? 

All these questions may be 
reduced to the one question which, 
in spite of his book’s immense 
length. Spongier never answers : 
what it is he considers, and warns 
us to consider, as a valid criterion 
of truth. Tlie answer, which we 
must provide for him, is bound to 
be ambiguous. 

On the one hand, the truth cri- 
terion he offers takes the form of 
n repeated appeal to his own intui- 
tion, his Feeling for what the world 
is and what history should be, to 
“ mein innerstes Erlebnis der 
HrphUnonteiie ” — of phenomena 
which he believes tun not bu known 
und undorstood discursively but 
must of necessity be grasped 
instinctively and intuitively, tlie 
operative terms being not Atnoiu- 
ledge, rescurch, understanding 
(“erknnnt . . . crforscht . . . ver- 
sionden”) but feeling, living ex- 
IHirianca and vision (" erfilblt . . 
orleht . . . crscliaut ’*). On the other 
hand this procedure, whatever we 
may think of it, runs counter to 
his recognition that, us a member 
of one cultural organism— the 
Faustian in its final stage— 
he cannot, by definition, have access 
to tho L/rph/btOmenc of another 
culture, except on the hypothesis 
of the ompigeient novelist. 

This is not the only context In 
which necessity is invoked. The 
secret ambiguity at the Heart of 
Spengler's undertaking is that he : 
wishes not merely to analyse and 
describe world history, hut “In this 
book the attempt is made for tho 
first time to predetermine history”. 
The prognosis is to be not 1 fust 
descriptive bur prescriptive as well!, 
** Whatever ... is being said here 
is not ‘true’, but necessoru for this 
culture and this era.” And this dis- 
tinction between necessity and 
truth receives its finest illustration 
in the centre-piece of the second 
volume, in the astonishing coiifrqn* 
tation between Jesus, lhp witness, 
to a useless, powerless “,Jtrd(h* x JMiir 
Pbnriti* Fume, “the man of 
reality “ You don’t have to accept 
everything as true ”, says the priest 
to Josef K in Kafka’s The Trial , 
" you only have to accept Jt as 
necessary . 

But of course whatever is re- 
garded os necessary la the sphere 
of human encounter is an expression 
of die will to power. One way « 
another— as a voyeur or as a poten- 
tial eminence grise — power is what 
Spongier is in love with, and the 
pursuit of power is rfiet Determines 
his attitude to the modem world. 
In endless metaphors Spangler 
voices his contempt for rbe culture- 
lees, inartistic, tired metropolis of 
the present and the future <the fact 
that these cities might also be in- 
human is hardly mentioned), but 
hand in band with this contempt 
goes a half-acknowledged t •dmfa'a- 
tion for the greet city as the hone 
ct wear ia the modem world (an 
ambikpiy pointed out hi Xbdmas 
Mann’s dismissive essay of 3924; 
" Ober die Lehre Spenglars ”ji 
Similarly, ar the end of that;«ri- 
tukol genealogy paraphrased above. 


ihe figure of Criil Eliudes' is pie- 
.srnieil in ihe irog'F-t-ye pm spec live 
of ihe Wilhelminicin “A >lciiihiirgrr 
wliu is lihrillctl in sit tviiy laboo 
uf uadtriumil moruiily vinlutcd by 
ibc eth us uf Kt.ilpuliuk mui F.m- 
pire, licic he is ut lilM, i fit Mini ul 
Destiny : 

.....his wiles,, his diplomat ic den Is, 
hi s n>ad-f.yii urns, syml ic til es an i( 
auimie.s, lus cftiicpjii>i»n of *' tlie 
gac-hi duty lo civilisation ’’ <nf i lie 
n*dn of brain — all ibis, broad ;md 
imposing, is ube prelude enf a 
future still in store fur us and 
with wliic.li lhe history. of West- 
'European. - mankind - will defin- 
itely curiio to a close. 

Whoever fails to umlerMond' 
that this is an outcome that 
can in no way be filtered ; that 
this is wliflt he must will or else 
nnrh'ing Rt nil ; rhnt this, is the 
fule he must love or else despiiir 
of the future and of life itself ; 
whoever does not feel thru there 
is grandpur also -in [his activity, 
of Lh6 highest intelligence^ id 
this energy and discipline qf ' 
characters os hard as steql, jri 
' battles, waged with., jbe *! cold$sf . 
and most .abstract means who- 
ever, is satisfied with the idealism 
of fhe provincial . ^nd would, 
pursue the life-style of past ages 
— must forgo all desire to under- 
stand history and indeed to create 
it. , . 

The technology which provides the 
great city Of our tiote with- its 
raison d’etre Spengler regards as 
the last product of the “Faustian” 
culture organism in its stage of 
civilization — that is, as a last 
assertion of power. The end pur- 

f iose turns out to be n, good dead 
ess complex than the pattern. 
Germany, the home ground i of, 
“ Prussian socialism ”, Is io he 
salvaged into the technological age 
after nil, together with those 
Faustian values nf infinitude, soul 
and stft which, he had declared 
incompatible with . the spirit of 
civilization and its technology. This, 
at last “ seems irrevocable 

But is it " prophetic ” ? How have 
his four main prophesies fared ? 
First, almost anybody writing on 
social and cultural matters in the 
decade of the Great War predicted 
that technology would be the 
dominant force of the «p.e and 
Spengler does lihle mwe than 
assert that this wflH be the case. 
He has no idee of what die progress . 
of science will be J and. nw claim 
thot thcpreucal thinking 1h general 
nnd theoretical sci&ncc in 'parried* 
kir have come to, an end. is obvious 
nonsense. Secondly, his solemn 
warnings about the. imminent take* 
over of Western civilization by “ti 10 
black and yellow faces *' is mis- 
conceived. ’ 7?ie danger lb world 
peace comes not (as lie . oniaci* 
paled) from the West brine 
destroyed by Third World industrial ' 
competition, 1 but on tho contrary 
from tiic Third World’s discontent 
at bring deprived of both the' know- 
ledge and the product's of tech- 
nqlogy.-.As fttf itne- future -rule of 
VCae®arlsm ^, and the disruption td 
w«r)d peace by'the 1 private 'armies 
of -. ambiiiods individuals, • his 1 
.description W 'it «-could btily apply 
to men Sifth' ftfHitlifr ti'hom^as we 
saw) he failed tq take seriously 5 
surely it is not iondottieri and 'their 
marauders ’that- we' must f eatf, ' but 
ideologlsM, -whom 1 Spongier' re- 
garded at- all 'times, as harmless 
cranks. Of ihe Economic problems 
. facing the 'World nf the twenty-first i 
centiuyftho agd he Was 'claim uig to 
“ predetermine ”) • he serins^ to have 
had: no r inkling. Filially, there re-' 
mains thd 'articulation of a fedUng 
that vria; wnifi taw fa the dhy, tx-' 
-pressed tri&'pofghahdj by vviwgh> ; 
stein: “My own thinking about art 
and values 1 b more disillusioned 
than tbe ■ thanking of mrii a hun- 
dred yeort ago cotlld possibly have 
been. But that doesn't mean fhit 
it if more correct. It oiriy meartfi 
that in the foreground of my tnind 
there ate declines which Were hot 
in- the foreground of theirs” 
And in this : sense we 1 are all 
Spengleriana. - • . 

u What Is being said here is- not 
1 true * but necessaxy for this, culture 
, and thls epoch.” But a true hi&ipt? 

. of manldnp— a history which regards 
the differences between men . and 
men as less than the differences ■ 
.between man. and. auimaIs-~would 
: hove . to include an account or 
men’s failures and anachronisms ; it 
.-would have to inqluda those unique, 
ventures which will sit no patter# 
and no preconcrived scheme and the 
, pttrpMe : of wlRch.- cannot be, desiff- 
, nated in terms of victory or defeat 
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then is this “ Prussian socialism ” 
which he (and after him Einst 
Jlinger) advocates as the appropriate 
ideology of the futurei under which 
the technological age will flourish ? 
The " socialism ” . he has ia mind 
is us void of all ethical and egalita- 
rian considerations traditionally 
associated with that term ns the 
'* Prussian ism ’’ of which lie speaks 
is void of a]] the religious elements 
associated with the Protestant 


aspect of modern literature as a 
substitute for the missing sacrament 
of penance : on the changing func- 
tion of religious enthusiasm; his 
reflections on Rembrandt and 
Bach ; on the symbolism oF colours 
and shapes — these and countless 
other a insights cannot quite undo 
that impression of an anti-critical 
fatalism reinforced by an un com- 
mit ted will to power, which emerge 
ns the secret purpose of the book. 


- - - I . - 1*1. a I U| UIC uuuKi 

paternalist mid patriotic ethos of the Yet that hnm-es-dmi .-..refits 
Prussian aristocracy. “Socialism 1 * S/L' L ”?°f .. 


Jie defines as the organization of 
production and transport through 
the state ; total subservience of each 
subject to the state ; and therefore 
the total rule of a radically mi il- 
liberal and authoritative elite sanc- 
tioned by the state — in other words, 
all that the HohenzoIIern State 
-has always wanted”. This picture 
of “true” socialism is not unlike 
one of F. A. Hayek’s parodies of 
the term; even more than- that If 
reminds one of the doctrine of that 
nniue advocated by His Excellency 
Graf Letnsdorf, the onlie begetter 
of Robert AlusiTs “ Parol lei akt ion ”, 
who believed that any -ism In its 
deepest and truest form was bound 
to be identical with Ills own deepest 
and truest convictions. 

Spangler’s notion of 
socialism 11 is end-democratic need 
not surprise us. What is perhaps 
unexpected is the rejection of 
criticism it implies, not only in 
P° »5 5 “ u b M f flr fla I can . see, 
m all other activities. Ha believes 
that criticism is an aspect of 
decadence, a view which oue is 
bound to reject not because it 
became a central tenet of Notional 
Socialism, but because critical 
thought is a part of every culture 
nnd every civilization with any 
claim to completeness. The great 
moments of insight Spengler’s 
work yields to its reader — his 
observations on the history of 
man's conceptions of lime and his 
descriptions of time as o “tragic 
dimension his strange dichotomy 
of causality versus fate ,J and 
the char actor ology he derives From 
it ; Ins observations on the two 
roots, the imitative and the decora- 
tive, of all art; on die “personal” 


let that impression recedes a* 
the rhetoric takes wing and as a 
series oF powerful analogies illumin- 
ates q,i urea of tlic human condi- 
tion. It is always a highly privileged 
urea (the norioii of a social, let 
alone nn economic history is incom- 
patible with Sncnglor’s undertak- 
ing), but then the achievements of 


the human race are inseparably 
connected with its privileged 


connected witti its privileged 
moments. Is there a reader who, 
willing to suspend his disapproval 
of the author's obscure and ambigu- 
ous political purpose, can deny the 
intellectual exhilaration that issues 
from these sequences nf contrasts 
and similarities ? The insights that 
come to us from the vision os a 
whole are no less astonishing thnu 
the close-ups of the individual 
lineaments of a culture. Can one 
resist the sheer exaltation — the 
Felicitous word is Hermann LQbbe’s 
in his excellent essay in Spangler 
heute : seeks Essays, edited by Peter 
Christian Ludz (Munich : C. H. 

Beck, 1980) — the exaltation con- 
veyed by this immense sweep of 
the historical imagination ? Is there 
a reader of the later Thomas Mann, 
ot Theodor Adorno, of Walter Ben- 
jamin and Ernst. JUnger. wlio can 
deny their profound indebtedness, 
beyond assent or criticism, to this 
vision ? Their debt to Spongier may 
be less direct, but it is no less pro- 
found than is his ta Nietzsche. 

Exaltation is the mood in which 
too book is composed and to which, 
after stretches of arid . expatiation 
and arrogant assertion, it always 
Bui mood—" dn Wclt&a- 
fuhl —or rather a series oE his- 
torlcal' moods— is also what tho 
book ts about; and the evocation 
of a mood is where, from Goethe's 
Faust onward, the strength of Ger- 


man literature has lain. Not action 
or plot, not even psyclioioi'icui in- 
sight, but its diffuse mythic-philo- 
sophical ambience is what makes 
Faust 11 one of the most frequently 
mentioned works in Spengler's 
bonk. 

To criticize The Decline ns an 
example of un regenerate positivism, 
as R. G. Collingwnod docs in his 
The Itlea of History, hecuu.se Spong- 
ier claims “ scientific ” slums for 
his “ morphological ” method, is to 
accept lit face value one part — 
the most superficial mid urrogmit 
part— of Snengli-r’s me Lurie. An 
argument that vmiuis its uunlogica! 
procedure, deliberately scorns 
every proof mid, when’ in straits, 
rides roughshod over logic and 
empirical evidence alike, is ns 
fur as con bo from positivis- 


tic historiography. WhaL Spong- 
ier s “ morphological " method and 
its exclusive reliance on analogy, 
allusivoness and extended metaphor 
represents Is a latior-dny version of 
the old Gcrnnui Romantic visinu nf 
Nature and the Nuturul as the trno 
paradigms of man and rhe truu 
sources of human culture, with city 
and civilization as iho polar oppo- 
sites— as symbols and locations of 
mens degeneration and estrange- 
ment from himself and Nature alike. 

Northrop Frye comes closer to 
the book than does Collingwood 
when he calls it “one of the 
world's great Romantic poems ” ; 
but to call it that, even with 
the proviso that it is not “ a 
work of pure imagination”, is to 
place it within a theory of genres 
to which it does not quite belong. 


of a pattern of inherently prosy 
utterances — some documentary and 
factual, some scientific. ' same 
philosophical, some theological — 
which freely cross and r across what 
the arch-Speiigleriuii, T. S. Eliot, 
called (at the end of “ Traditiun 
nnd the individual Talent ”) "tho 
Frontier of metaphysics and mystic- 
ism By menus of this piutcrn the 
book evokes its “cosmic mood”; 
evokes a feeling of what it is like 
lo he placed in a world governed hv 
a Fate ihm is no less “ real ” for 
being “ inexorable and inaccessible *’ 
to anyone hut the artist mid tho 
visionary; and “ reality ", .Spongier 
writes, ’ reality is the world in Us 
relation tu n soul 

Tills, then, is not u h iMur inn's 
but a m entry artist's use of 
analogies, und within the order of 
literature, we know, any one thing 
may stand hi mi una logons relation- 
ship ro another; the sanction of 
a literary use. of analogy derives 
not From ascertainable facts or 
logical coherence hut from an 
achieved poetic or fictional wliolo. 
That such an aesthetic whole is 
not achieved has been shown more 
than once In the course of this 
essay — the political will, the 
complex purpose the aridities all 
work against such an achievement. 
There is deep pleasure in the book, 
but it is not unalloyed; the mixed 
mode cannot yield any thing other 
than a mixed response. 

Among the few conversations 
that have been preserved by 
Spengler's biographer is one which 
lie had with a Protestant hi siiop 
d^rtly after The Decline was first 


seasons of sprlna 
umn and winter 8 / 2 mer > *5 
when it has reach.*.? - Kr vk 
...Bo- a, 

me with deep aerloSft.SjB 
Doktor, I must tell 2V > 
precisely was my thou„£. 
reflected for a Iona '^ d ! 
I should preface my b„S*^ 


belong. shortly after The Decline was first 
But then, where does it belong? Published. Mnny years later the 
The literary articulation of that D ' sl,0 P. recalled saying to Spongier 
vision, from Goc tile’s early rhnn- * . “ lie ,inrf published tho two 


vision, from Goc tile's early rhnp- 
sodic poems and his scientific 
essays onwards, has always had tu 
druw on n mixture of genres — has 
always been Intensely German In 
cutting across the distinctions and 
kinds Of. French and Englisli 
theories and literary conventions. 
Like the novels mentioned at tho 
beginning of this essay, and like a 
long line of prose writings from 
Novalis and Holderlin oiiwurds, The 
Decline of tha West is composed 


1 t ■ v lllU HYU 

volumes, he would iiavo put a 
motto from Isaiuli -10 oil the titlo 
pnga : 

“'All flesh is grass, and nil the 
good li ness thereof is a s the flower 
of the field : The grass wiilici'cth, 
the flower fedutli.' For in tlieso 
words of the Prophet Isaiah Itiio 
bishop continued J is contained the 
fundamental idea of your cultural 
survey— the Idea time all life is 
like the lifu of a plain, having its 


The r etort discourteous 


i . 1 v * mux mm un- of* 

1 even know why in the w* 1 
omiited io put diem Wfi 

when ho asked m e \ ^ 
answered, « Because fialftj 
tiuns these words twice W 
swum time lie, ns it bu U 

hack his doctrine nf E'S? 
?"« of all flesh by IS 
the wiyd of 0 ur God sfelfJS 
for ever 1 — and this preciJK 
wlmt you cannot bojVeve ^Si 
any rate cunnot defend.” ' W * 

For Spongier there ] s n„iy , ■ 
thm * of perennial value ft 2 l - 
world us Imini-y ; to da t1u> SuT\ 

of fate— preferabiy°of adisttnt? 

destructive fate— willingl/SS 

* -1Vi Pei ^ hl,man 

effort, willingly and at the edJ 1 
despajr. Contempiuous of 
sent, he seems never tTiS 
realized how liideousiy popurt 
doctrine was to become j! 
life-time and in the years iff 
His truth was a “truth" 
time, not for ours. ® 

For. us, however, tho patten ^ 
the world-feeling " it coetm 
offer a permanent Tllumlnaliffl.'H 
you want to see the description jj' 
the epic of un entire culture*’. Win- 
genstein sums up his read&ig i 
Spongier. you must look for it 
among the works of the grtaiai ! 
men of that culture ; you moused 
it in n lime In tvhich the end if 
that culture could only be fmm, 
tor later there is nobody left n 
describe it. Nn wonder toat wha 
it is writ ion, that epic is wriiio i 
hi the dork language of fob I 
boding . . ”, “ Dunkic Spmht ia 
1 cii'uiMsufiimg I think Wltin- 
srcln iiiou in «• dark ” rather tta 
obscure 

C-J. P. Stern 198) 


By Peter Keating 

KENNETH WILLIAMS 
Acid Drops 

17Gpp. Dent. £-1.95. 
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There was onco an avunciiiur vicar 
who found hi an, til f sharing n I'nihvay 
can luge with a group of acli'csscs 
l >lf *y *“ the pniuumima Dick 
Whittmtttnn. Passing round a bag 
of acid .drops, tlie vicar asked the 
girls which pans they took and was 
told “ the ca t Alice ", and so on. 

And wlucli of you takes Dick?” 
he {•iked gcuinlfy. « We all do, 
°i 4, » came (he immediate reply, 
out not for acid drops." 

That story^ Kenneth Williams tells 
us,, is not only about acid drops: 
,l ,s fL'SP a petfecc example of a 
very different kind of acid drop— 
/lie t:« retort which , puts down 
the pompous, tlie pretentious, die 
dish finest and, as in this -instance, 
the innocent blunderer ”. It seems 
a little hard on the imor vicar to 
place hint alongside the pompous, 
the pretentious and the dishonest 
Genuine ■ rrieudlipess or innocence 
does nor surely, deserve to be 

1*5- an u ^ d , ^OP, ..though 
tr the ylcftn.. •. had., been sly: or 
pruriently^ Inquisitive he would have 
moilred .that and more/ While ft is 
. certainly, and unpleasantly, true, that 
* e , n dj to appreciate wit 1 that 
severely discomfort s', someone other 
i than ourselves, our. moral judgment 
ip, rarely suspended edtirely as such 
rn^ents. Mr ViUiams claims that 
“the cruel bon mot .. . has its 
sting drawn . by the laughrdr that 
ensues ",. and adds, ln; SU pport; “5t 
JB1 t***’ Wilde who ffited ou? 
that no, comment was in bcuMasie 
H it was cmiisiiig” .But laugbt^r 
, RO L lessen the forge of : a 

■fi2S r S.S 0 - fr « .'coni' 
infnt -thaf 15 felt to be, in bad Laste 
I is 1 never really, « ampsing ’ 

_ Margot: AxduithL tha ''c 


the Of tlie 

- ^ « a , Hollywood 

"S* 1 • 1 '■ ix sire on 


That is tart alright, and a good 
example of what Mr Williams so 
rightly classifies us bitchory. But 
us told there it also sounds snobbish 
mid grauiitously offensive, as 
though sumo mobve, some previous 
vitriolic remark about Margot 
Asquith, has bodii nmittod. On the 
other hand, some |)rioE stbrioA con- 
tufniitg scarcely less acid romarks. 
piu perfectly chin plate . In them- 
solves: 

“ If you wero my husband, I'd 
poison your coffee", said Lady 
Astor. 

To which Churchill replied: "If 
you wore my wife, I’d drink it." 
No motive is required. The re- 
sponse is provoked, nnd justifU-d, 
by .the challenge: the add' drop 
becomes a form of self-defence, us 
it dees in John Wilkes's devastating 
reaction to ; Lord ■ Sandwich's 
phophecy that he would die either 
of . the pox or • an iho gallows : 
That, ■ my Lord, depends on 
whether I .'embrace yoiiri mistross 
or yohr principles." Faced with d 
direct challenge, even : snob beiy can 
be used effectively to deflate and 
evoke approval as Edith' •Sitwell 
understood. 1 . Asked- by .an iagKi<es- 
sive American . reporter t why” 6 he 
called herself Dame, she. replied: 

I don t- The Queen does. In 
soinewhtu different circumstance s, 
.what .would, ..normally seem to be 
arbitrary ., rudeness, can .bUp Jbo 
funny because f( strikes at, general 
.aocurt cimvqntiont . rathec than ? a 
specific person, as In .Grqucbo 
M^rj(s fero well to the hostess nf fl 
P art J(, ! . J V® . bad. # a wonderful 
even mg, bqt tins, wasn't' it." Jn 
gentler mood, thovgli simile' tfiin, 
fhere i s irDiyracli's > n Tuaubribbs c6ih- 
2W* ° Q r a dinner "at which .‘oath 
aisp , of .food seemed colder than 
the one before: f'Well,- at least 
the duunpagqe’a ^yarnu” . t 

^ops is 1 divided , 
‘'i«^ c 5 a P ,ers ’^?, ch which is said ! 
to cohtain ;a different type- of acid 

?S»rar! 4v ? ceive ' (gdtaesmanship, 
,233% digram etc-the cate- 
no L/ lgld ly followed, or • 
«? a * , L and ' under- 


for Ins ability to deliver crush ipn 
personal remarks in a time of high 
superiority, it might have liocu ex- 
peeled that Acid Drops would con- 
sist almost entirely of invective and 
abusu, and. occasionally in his run- 
ning commentary Mr Williams dons 
seem to promlso Just that: "Tho 
very .word ‘ acrimony ■ [ s delicious, 
it conjures up memories uf all the 
s Ti r . PunKfint Insults that nno has 
olther delivered or wanted to 
deliver at ninmenis of extrema 
Irritation . But the mood 
suggested there is misleading: 
pungent insults ", Ilko tho 
cruel ■ hon , ■mof'* ore usually 
just that, and the domumut mpnd 
of Acid Drops is witty rutlier than 
abusive, gentle rather than lilting, 
though admittedly often " sour " 
?/oii " C Pr °^ 1 °* " extreme ifiita- 


1 ending the liihlo so much—" Look- 
ing for loi ipl in Ivk " ; and Mae Wcm 
cut Ling shun n Imring discmii'se mi 
wrest Him: « Honey, if lt‘s uiM«, why 
wrestle? One of the few examples 
of un actress heing winy ahout 
something other than her nun ur n 
nvul actresi’s imlilic imago is ihe 
story Mr Wiilninis tells »f t'oiiil 
Brow no. Asked for her opinion mi 
the N11 1 it mn | Theatre sec f„r 

Oeuimts Rex, tho iirlmipal feature 
ot which was a uineieen-fimt long 
golden phallus: ••Well" she said. 

n s no one I kiinw." »m the acini ’s 
prize acid drop should innhuhlv Im 
awarded to I'eter Ustinnv Who, 
liecoming mrren singly angry with a 
mot had actor in one nf his produc- 
tions, finally yelled at him : '* Don't 
just do something— stand tliere.” 


There ara the honors mid. weari- 
ness of public life. An after, dinner 
speaker, testing tlio microphone : 
’Un everybody hear. me?" being 
greeted from the end of tho table c 
Perfectly, but -I am , willing to 
change with anyone tvlio-caii'rJ* Or 
Calvin ■ Ccolidgc, the. .American 
President famous as a man of, few 
wora^- chailonged by a young. lady 
at a 1 White -House banquet-:, 

“ Mr President, I have a wager 
with some nf my friends that I 
qin make you say at least throe 

*■ 

. ‘^Ypu, Jose 7 gcurited Coolirfgd.:; 

oth( l r effective, npliti^i put- 
downs, come from ..Denis Hgaley 

as though he, had. Ijgen "savqged 


JTVW; iffy‘s 


v [(c r; ™ iceoie mat< it is 

rt0 they* come 1 to 

fendiiill Wilaibs is an 
Ntsfer.<iigg turnic ' actor, reiiQwndd 


Ruaai ®n 

Vuri. . dog grin , "It 
JtiwVfc JJ? 1 * been twice as bad if 
• tney ; had sent the dbg.!* ? 

’ Lj£ cid dpfli P» . #n»m '^ttctws and 
aetVcsses tend to k reinforce - the 

public' images fef* themselves -tlub 
Eraser nurtured, filstf. zZ 
■ u* ^"bb rli reply to the lanGstion 
husbands eht' -*5? had” 

1 I'hean- ritiurf .fram my own V' 

' &uS!L E? c «F*»ry «on»q W. i C. 

- explanation of way ha- was 


just do srnnetfiiug— siaml ihi-n*.” 

Among musicians, Sir Tlminai 
iteecham is the mo-i blitii i|ti.n«-,|. 
‘* ls dislike nt Sir M.ilciilin .Sai-gc-m 
provoked some very " pungeiii " in- 
Mut:i nnd puti him firmlv intu the 
bitchory classificntion : J didn’t 

know that ha’il been knighted li 
was mijy yesimluy liu was dor 
tored (111 rc*.pmi-.e tu tin; 19-17 
Honours List), mid ” I had „ Nt 
realized that ilia Arab*, wtu: mi 
musical . (lifter a Piili-stiniaii ter- 
rorist . attack had imcirtipiL-d a 
baigcnt concert in Israel) siijp'L- t a 
deep personal hitternct* that pie- 
vents sucli remarks fiom laiHg 
genuinely, winy. Though hit de- 
n6 r, fi t i on t- of 1 *on Karujmi 

iSl™?,.. 1 / musical Malcolm 
Sargent is the type of roimiieui 
that sounds funny even when the 
reason why isn’t dear. Sam (,'nld- 
wymsms often fall into a sintll.tr 
cpteijDiy: " The res.nn ,o m"ny 
people turned up at I.ouis Mayer's 
funera 1 was because they warned, to 


Mnnica.” In n class all by iw( 
ix the imecdote about T, S. Elio 
exprussiug surprise when he w 
rcroMiiizcd by a luxidrivi-r : 

“ Oli, 1 t reognizo you slripht, I 
huve ’1*111 nil in iny cab. Who’l 
y«ii think 1 had in yesterdn 
eh? Beiiniud Russell, greater 
philn-aipher in the western tw»i 
l ight ? r ' 

'* Yes, I sujiiiose so.” < 

" I siid in him, Bertie, whaft « 
nil ahnm then? And do jut 
know, the twit couldn't toll f*- 
l'criiripA the most effective >3 
ftyuip.it lu-i it acid drops are not tip 
must biiu-i nr insiiliiiiq. They ara 
iHusl- which iv veal plain con®#®- 
ftpnsc in tin* speaker. They an* 
<m roc live Ihcaime they assumes 
kind uf i-cprrii'iicc- of life, f* 1 
standing, rli.ii should be common to 
all. lull ulii.-li ic ImM'ilWf “J 


kind of i-cprrii'iicc- of life, an 
standing, Ih.ii should be canimofl * 
all, Iiiii which is made impoMiwJ 
bdinaii siiliiit-ss ur preicniim»wf' 
MmiiiLEi Chc-v.ilici-’s reply to |? 
quest ion I m w in* felt about g«™ 
old C 1 1 prefer it to ita 'K 
live* ” i may n-.i ho' the 


kiwy wiiiiicu to 
make, sure he was dead." 

dl0t>9 arb intentinn- 
B 5 8 b 4 MV 5 » hr even funny, 
“i, Wll UUms alto includes tho mys- 

*l ,e WPIIC; Tlicr end- 
*' exum Pl®. Who ad- 
mmed to an interviewer thut he 

rocatfon? ne,,LCd ***** ai>0ot ,! « 4 

. &jtov?« lMe ^ y0u ,n l,lt ' 

“Muffins oil Thursdays.” 

‘ And, > hardly: an acid drop ui all 
indifdiriu, l” the -re- 
« Indian ov*Mhe;*r«i us 
ul, J “' » iKHfrirro, 
UwL; Cleopaua: 
-.tkip .fqiinv thing .is 
exactly the ft .ine thing iiuppuned do 


1 live* ”j may n.-.i ho' the 
; runuiiioi m t lik? li link, bur it is® 
human th.m mu.-i, Konr» ao . 8 
a uci S cxcliiiiigL* with lus 
' mutli tli** -..miL* quality : ■ 

•* I'm uni 11 miracle 

kno iv ", saiif ilw doriw* * .■ 

succeed in making joa jw n »'* 
"I'm 1101 ii'ikfng 
filled Adenauer, “ as *flyf y ‘ 
NUCLc-t'd iii making me ° wer ’ , 
The Duke of Wellington b c« 
ted with what h probaWy t™ 
crushing of «ny «f ^ f nt e 
nfferc-d in (hi* amusing . a " a * 
turning anthology, though .fab „ 
have little of what is ""[f, , 
ciinsideied ax wit, and h<» * n4 
all. A man presenfed, 1°. ^ 
of Wellington said ta h ,m £ a *JJ2f 
"Tins is die proudest wg?, 
my life, my Laid." T j ,e iJ*f xltfi 
plied : ‘ Dun’r be a Took ® r * 
really is no answer W *»»• 

Volume 4 of The Works 
Twain, conipnsing TJt 
nf Tom Sawyer. Tom Saw *'*! 7p 
■and Turn SWMJ2 
IJniviHMty of Ceifermf, 
ilbTdJ. tt’S20 M6Z1 2h< egwy,, 

; iniroduciions, W *Jehn 
Paul llaendvr add * r *fj, B e 
im'iilly .lient. prAlftheil. j,j 
plaiMtory nMC*. 
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Causes for pessimism 

By Michael Hamburger 


HANS MAGNUS I-NZLNSREKfJFR : 
Die Furie des Vci'sch winders 
ggpp. Frankfurt: Suhi'kuinp. 

GUNTER KUNEST : 

Abtdtuogfivcr f a hr cn 

92pp- Han.wr. 

ERNST JANRL : 

Der geibe bund 
231pp. Luchterhund. 

JURGEN THEOBALD V : 

Scbwere Erdc, Hunch 
85pp. Rowohli. 

KURT MARTI : 

gedichte 

98pp. Luchterhand. DM18. 

Sixteen years have passed since 
Hans Mtignus Enzeiisberger lust 
published a culleciion of new short 
rnoms. Allhough “silence” sec-ms 
ipute ihe wrong word to use of a 
poet who has been active and 
conspicuous enough in other capaci- 
ties, not least as . ail anti-poetic, 
anti-literary polemicist, but also as 
the author of ' two ions sequences 
in which the quarrel between the 
poet and the umi-poer whs fought 
out, the new collection does bridge 
a gap of sixteen years. 

Die Furie tics V'crschwimlens 
links up with the volume of 1964, 
Bliildenschrift, by finully I i fling ihe 
ban publicly imposed by Enzcns- 
berger on rhe kind of poetry that 
springs from moments of intense 
experience — experience inevitably 
.fu Wee jive, , up to h point, .however 
Objective the correlatives ; and it 


completes the bronk through begun 
in the second of the two loiiBcr 
sequences into a new phase that 


is also a con t hum lion of his first. 
Brilliant though his early poems 
were, and mast or ly as his workman- 
ship remained even in die least 
lyncai of his longer sequences, 
Mausoleum, tha short poems in 
inis new hook, uru us consistently 
excellent ns nny ho bus wriiicn. 

Many of the nociihi arc character 
siuaies which ullow him lu achieve 
an unprecedented bulunce between 
the social erliicisms lie had always 
regarded as his main function and 
ihe spontaneity with which thuL 
function tended in conflict, lly 
getting under the skin of, for 
example, a thiriy-ihrcc-vciir-old 
woninn, nn uneasy mute business 
.executive, an equally uneasy mn- 
ployee on holiday in Spuin— each r 
short history of the bourgeoisie ", 
as another poem is called — Enzens- 
berger is now able io present n 
whole complex of delicate inter- 
actions from the inside ; and u no 
longer mutters whether the social 
criticism is subjective or objective, 
whether the inside is the poet's own 
or another person’s. The fusion is 
so complete, the execution so im- 
peccable, that there is no relevant 
distinction to be made between 
Poems of immediate personal ex- 
perience and successful projections 
' ,fe fictitious characters and their 
situations; nor. for that matter, be- 
tween “ confessional ** poetry and 
satire. 

The social criticism is more in- 
cisive, more knowing, more search- 
ing lhan ever before ; but it ia so 
because Enzensberger has learnt to 
dispense with the utopian refor- 
mers vantage point, as well as with 
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ihe rhetnrical limviira nf his early 
verse. One reason for lliiu may be 
liuu he has come to include himself ' 
among those — bnurgenis nr other- 
wise — whose prospects ure summed 
up in tlie nnem " Un regie rbiirkeir ” 
(uiignvernubiliiy): “nn legs gening 
shorter and shorter/ power is wudd- 
ling into the fiiiurc ”. 

A first group of prednmiininily 

topical poems, concerned with l his 
malaise, loads up to u longer, many- 
faceted poem, “ Die Fi dschc vun 
Bikini”, followed hy o second group 
of shore poems thin have to do less 
w-it-h specific power structures than 
with larger, more exiMeminl dispnii- 
I'ies. One uf t Item. “ Henoch bei 
Ingres”, takes up tlie questions .uf 
ills relationship between life and art 
— especially visual art — that were 
ncme and persistent in Enzensber- 
pel's second long poem (published 
in America as The Sinking of. the 
Titanic in the poet's own English 
version i ; but on that score, too, 
En/eusberge-r's inhibiting self-doubts 
seem to have been resolved. As in 
the long pnem, extreme pessimism 
hus _ neither dampened his high 
spirits nor detracted from the sheer 
skill, precision and inventiveness of 
the writing. 

Giinier Kiinert, at one tim.e, ex- 
ercised a comparable function in the 
other Germany. Born in the same 
year as Enzensberger, he. loo was 
h moralist and social critic out 
above all to warn his readers against 
n repetition of recent historical dis- 
asters; but to carry out that func- 
tion in the GDR proved a good deni 
harder, and Kimert hod oech re- 
duced to a state of breakdown 
when, less than a yeai‘- ago,- he 
nvuiled himself of the opportunity 
to move tu West Germany. Not the 
least 1 extraordinary thing about his 
substantial new collection is 1 that 
the greater part of its Contents was 
mitten since that removal, 1 and 
weighs up its effects on the poet. 

Kimert hns always been a pro- 
digiously hard-working and prolific 
wrjtcr (n verse and prose ; but ui 
write poems til nil inuiicdiuii-iy 
after such a disruption, and to do 
so without any parccpiible brenk 
in theme or manner, would have 
proved impossible if Kimert had 
not already moved far away front 
his origiiiiil didactic stance, taken 
over from Brecht. For well over a 
decade his work has been growing 
more personal — a development para- 
lleled in West Germany by the 
“ new siiiijecliviiy “ of tho 1970s — 
and hus been m least as widely reud 
in the West as in the East. Nor, 
fur a long time, has he been able 
to keep up the optimism demanded 
of respectable Marxist poets. Of 
ihe fm ure— loss comicnliy, but more 
bitterly lhan Enzensberger— one nf 
the new poems says: “in Europe 
a spectre waiks/in its woebegone/ 
imme 

There is no lack of irony in 
Kimert’s delicate reports on his own 
situation. Nor are they merely con- 
fessional. any more than Enzens- 
berger’s, since both poets have been 
trained and disciplined in ways of 
thinking highly adverse tp any form 
of ineRviduafistic self-indulgence. 
Yet Kuuert’s new poems do lack 
the high-spirited virtuosity that 
Enzensberger brings even to his 
gloomiest investigations. The poems 
in AbtStungsverfahren have to be 
read more than once, slowly and 
attentively, before they begin to 
yield their substance. Their lone 
is subdued, their rhythm often 
halting. They are* the work of a 
poet emerging from a state of trau- 
■ mafic shock, and their distinction 
is that they enact this emergence 
with scrupulous truthfulness. ‘ You 
dream/ the century’s dreem/as soon 
as you dream of official shadows ■ 
the poem " Schlaf " begins, and It 
ends with ■ characteristic twist: 
“then you want to escape /st least 
wake up but when /that succeeds/ 
they’ve been surrounding your bed/ 
because the century’s dream/ is no 
dream ", 

Ernst Jandl’s much larger col- 
lection is also the product of a 
crisis, if of one with no palpable 
external cause. Jaodl is ben known 
in this country as a highly effec- 
tive performer of ids sound poems,, 
but he has never been a doctrinaire 
“concrete" or experimental poet ; he 
first emerged as a representational 
poet, as it were, and has. consis- 
tently reverted to .that convention- 
None the Iw*. he Ua* been wore 
engaged wish »he medium of words 
as such than with any ewraJingyis- 
lic . function that poetry .may! also 


Der gelhe hund contains no Throtigimm ihe. collect inn Then 


sound nr visual poems. Like lii.s 
recaii t ” opera for speaking voices 


ha lily's 
scenes, 


sensitivity I 

urban and 


pnriieiilur 

rural, has 


It-tmiL UNbiu iU| nutfiniiiH » unw-i • . . ... . . ■ . 

mis der Fremdv , wriilvn at the same deepened. I heir cvnciihuii becomes 


periud, the poc-uis in iJiis Inoilc are 
a factual, almost duy-io-duy, record 


nuirc poignuui, because shared 
experiences und envirouuicntb cun 


of h profound depression and, at 1,0 r,n ^ ei ^ f°'' grunted, 

rhe same lime, an attempt to over- I have no space here to comment 

ennie it by the act of writing. That on whatever common awn re ness may 
would have been a risky under- underlie the black mnnd nf all the 
taking for any poet less skilled mill poets discussed, bur have intimated 
experienced i'hioi J until ■ in the art that it lus to do with the demise of 
of letting language have its own that “principle uf hope" which 


v. As it is, these puems, care 
lly dated ia preserve tbc-ir chrono 


sustained Lite various radical acii- 
visnis of the 1%0>, and eutly 1970s. 


logical sequence, rarely fail in be Kurt Marti, an older poet (bum in 
engaging, instructive and willy. 1921), i* alone- among the pools 


Many of t lieni make no bones about reviewed here in being exempt from 
the desperation front which they the general despondency ; and ho. is 
sprang; but Jandl's trust in rhe a Protestant pastor and theologian, 
power of words to create meaning, If that suggests a comfortable lean- 
when everything else had grown i“S on -rhe status quo,; I hasten in 
meaningless' for him, has "proved add that Marti also retains a pussion- 
well-founded. Ail extreme honesty ate commitment to social and morn I 
and an extreme indifference to*the reform, a commitment that rests on 
self -exposure involved in the excr- his faith in “ the Christ of RevoLu- 
else, were its prccrinditlon — ns in tion and of Poetry'’ of David Gas- 
rtiis .short .poem, " nothing and coyne s early poein “ Ecce Homo.” 
something". . . , Kurt Marti's poems celebrate the 

life of the spirit and of the body, 
T < 2t .1AM '■ * all human- and non-humun nature, 

. not excluding sexuality. He borrows 

,Cr . , texts from feminist Writers, and has 

'•with ..nth® it Aiode a collage of exiracts from tiie 

wiA nothing bn it ... *bst various Wriiings in praise of 

wipi i someth] ue on »t physical love. He professes his belief 

i .«!L tr .K Ct Ki.f Bt * n a “ goddess god ” and sees the 

fiom the machine ., , slattlS quo. as a conspiracy of big 

US e _ . business, militarism arid clerical 

something out of iny iicmi, cpritpljclty against all spiritual and 

Sorhethjng jias really comp oilt bl natural. life. The title piicin of the 


sqlf-biiaiysif, , “ a' lijiin o? nclileVc- of chiuchcs / thtit iCurse you,” 

I *\ e ! 1 t ” — fne ii(le is ’iii English— } A poetii called “the kingdom of 
.which resorts ip reported speech as god swlizerlund ? " — Marti's 
_a disinncing effect, like the dialogue native country — answers ilutl ques- 
.in jandls fliis der Frenule. Since ri 011i n„ t bv a foreign visitor, like 
the ro-cnactmcnt of childhood ex- ,i,; E . t r , r „ in,. n i.in> n uu .. onri/Ucr 


the re-cnactmcnt of childhood ex- 
perience Is part of Jandl's experi- 
ment in sell-n Italy sis, he hus also 
employed a special hngmiga for 


this: 11 for » long time ago god/lost 
his ground /under our feet/ (to rcul 
estate firms) . . . worried /churches 


employed a special languugo tor confer .in .whispers /ut the green 
that mi rpn se. I hi s reads Ilk c a sort , .,hi e / wft b ' cm pc.i atidns,/ / men n- 
of pidgin (■erniaii, and ns use in w ||ile/mmtels of deni'ocrucy/wo re- 
earllor noems was misiimferstood j eC |/ 0 ne right of codeioriiw nation/ 
P®, “fa jrtMtoiidii of the Gormhn ani)thoi'//dt I 1 m same time/ 

spoken by the nimlHni* foreign morb' nnd' more fear /calls for more 
workers, Jandl lias inserted a noto „ n j more 1 policemen /nnd fur mure 


workers, janot lias ipaerrcd a noto „ n n more' policemen /nnd fur mure 
to correct' that -error. His un- mi-Mtfbni'/piiiriiJvc meusmes/ (** io- 
grainniaiicol, somWl-shlftlngf child g Ctlier W irli/IUM Two thieves/ wore 
Innguiige, too, is a reduction— a ti-ucified ”) 

little reminiscent itf oiie of Ihe A )f>n the ' muiiv smnees 0n 

Mllch Vi .Iraws for ilis wIdJ 

| S *»f themes und verso forms, 

dticllons m Jandl s new hook, It lx . » 0IM! |i 10r ;,i this book bv his 

a wteiwr ssiyyiWs. wJStWtS-is 

not yet exhausted by iitc™tere- und by wiUiHm ntaket MoctJ | eas lu 

Such distovorics fen bo M l‘^ ut say, Mnrtl hus been u iirophet wilh- 
Jng for Ihe rendcr as one hopes m||Ch h -„ h ', s l Qytn 

they wero to the nulhoi. »,v— or uuinido it. nnem. are « 


tney were iu me .»»»»•- try— or outside it. His poems are a 

Unlike most nf ihe poets assnei- powerful antidote both to despo ti- 
nted with iho “ new subjeciivity " of deucy and to smuBiteas. 
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Prinuivera incondlnta / Tondelli Altil 
liber tin I 

SKILLS & CRAFTS 

Cedcrna Vita dl qfomniistn f Bom 
piarl Antlca barbforiri -Collat ovvera 
Delia salute del cape lli 

TODAY'S REALITIES 

Arnao Cocaina. Sloriu ulfutti uuliimt 
fisperienzs / Bacon 11 conn 7 npule. 
Toni Neijrl e lu grunde incpusUione / 
Carrera Muslcn « pubbhcu {)iov.inlln. 
L'cvifUizione del qiiHto nins.iviite. da 
(jli s nn i sossunta nd rygi Casu, 
Miorelti Mamma, me In compri? Co 
me orlentarsl lr» I prodotti per I 
bambini / Silyestri, Cramasco II 
fianco snd della NATO 

LITERATURE & ARTS 

Baleatrlnl Blackout J Bossaglia U 
■ Noveconio italiano* / Campari Huj 
lywood Cinacitta / Gentlli Du Tizia 
no a Tizlnno / Magrelli Ora sexra 
ta retinae / Menna Crftica della crl 
Hch / Prate II ponsiero poeianic. Sag 
gio su Leopardi./ S. Rossi Dalle bqttq 
glie elle accodeipie. Reallb sociaia. a 
teorip ortistlchc a Firenze dal XIV 
al XVI secolo j Sanguinetl Strnccta 
. foglio. Poasie 1977-1U79 / Bironi Tut 
l) pi I acrltti / Tintori Breve s tor in 
del l opera lirica / Various Authors 
L’aatromoatro. Ruccnnli per l-ambinf 
/ Various Authors Teatru del Nova 
cento / Various Authors Tula e 
technicolor. Opera! e r. (non in ill 
America / Various Auihote H Biyitn 
te della scene. Reqistn e liitcue nfel 
tnntro moderno e conteinporanea f 
Various Author? Pnoaia degll mint 
seitpnla /' Various Authors Lu Inula 
. aclenzo a in crl tic a 

HISTORY 

Cravoti Sente o alrcyhe. VUe purai 
lelo / D'Annunzio Scriltl pniitlci f 
Guatracino, Ragazzlnl, Stoiiu u insa 
(iniimtuitn dcllu Stuiiil / IdsCBlua 
Mnlgrodo In atorin. Por nun loiiura 
oriliod dl Herbert Spencer / Various 
Authors L'itnliu imila n iu atoriogru 
fin del seaondo dupe' guorra 

POLITICS ECONOMICS 
PHILOSOPHY LINGUISTICS 
Brusca Agriculture xlccn e cliinni an 
uiali / Caloro, Meaaorl Lu iuorin del 
volurei □ I'nllro / Ceacato, Zontn Lin 
Hiiogaio conaopovolozze ponainra / 
Form on 1 1 La fine dul vnlora d'uKii. fll 


produziono, liilni-mnziouc noil troll n / 
□nrganl Still dl unullfti / Negri )| 
nnminiiamo o la guorra / Nerf Apo 


,ho 1970, TtantaW, „„ ^ ^ r/K ~ ~ d 

closer to En|l sh *\® B * PS" *“ J® Filmeinacher by Volker Canaris 
American Poets who bad been lhe (284 Cnr| H a.iser/3 44G 12B53 0) 
main model For most nf ita Gei mmi jg J ia Mory of ont , of |lja niost 

practi Honors. HU w .* , prominent thanirical producers in 

jectivc 5 j e bv .u ’ Germany. Zadek was born in Berlin 

a ?rVeci:S? liC H Theobald * wroui P^ems ttSrta-SriltS mt 

shared * vriiiT r a* whole oSmd'whkhhS coul^nor take^p 

sSEfe wai* alro 'a 6 “Sew ia “’"SmT waB^alSgeSly 

Ynsrcad of the abstractions t0,d}i His endeavours lo get a feot- 
of Ideology, t conveyed a sense of hold *■ ft}}?** **•««»» sta . rted 

lived experience in specific social 

8 , . l > , did not ultimately prove successful. 

. The pobmk 1ft bl# pevr book V® Jn 1958 he began a new career 1 as a 
far more subtle, but also far more p ro ducer in Germany and tho 
personal and idiosyncratic, than exuberance of his style, which broke 
those that made Tneobaldy some- through the prevailing stiffness of 
thing of a " pop cult figure, if t }, e German stage, soon corned ftim 
Theobaldy' was to divdop as a poet, notoriety. Prizes followed for his 
as he has done, he had io_‘ forgo f |f m s n d television work, Canaris 
that too easy identification with the s )fe w j well how Xadek's theatre is 
life-style of un age-group which, in f ourK f*d 0 n Intense ante lion rather 
any fase, was changiRg iw .ways. thall intellect. There Is an 
There are echoes still of that life- a blindinca of fascinating mntarlal in 

style,' Hs mu&id and it* ikmonstri- ^ :• 

tions, In the new poems, but those > H.R. • 

echoei, too, are melancholy ones. ^ — 

Even the title of the coH action— 'Hie latest ‘ Usuo o t 1 Studies in 
which translates a* " Heavy Eatth, Romanticism (Volume 19, Number 
Smoke "—renders the pervasive 2. Summer 1980), published by Tlie 
mood. “ The utopias have seen put Graduate School. Boston University: 
away, have. . been /packed, into ($4.50, pufeide Umted States $5.50), 
drawers./narrow lines of people contains various ardetes on German 
walk/across the fields Theo- -Raman tidsan .jnoiuding one on 

baldy writes in “ Ohne B lumen H ; Friedrich . ScHegel by Morgarot R. 
the poem goes on to trace a land- Higonne.t, . a study of Goethe's 

scape, uf. barbed wire, itouridy police- .Nove/fe by Jan? K. Brown, of. 

.men, tanks: “And' we run rafter Elchepdorn’s A us. asm Leben elnes 
progrebs/or run up agaiuat it/ Tauf&nichu by. feiisa NygaarJ and 
.words drop out/ like teeth. *? Another of the *rt of biography In Wacken- 
.’ pneiri mu tirns the recent death -by rqder'x fjerzensergiessungen cities 
'■ cancer of Nicholas Born, i prom in- kunsilicbendtn Kfosterfrruilers arid 
ent puet'and p'roan writer associated Plumlarien fiber dip Kunst hy Maria 
; .with Hie • “new subjectivity M. 'fefer, 


rln dolla ronlizzuzloiifl. Fllosnllu o I 
doologln nel aocinliamu ronln / Seri 
hano Nuturn iiuuinn e souiotk r.umpo 
titlva. Studio su Mandavilla / Taglia 
gambo La madiazione litigitlRlica. II 
rapporto panaiero-llnguagnio da Loib 
piz a Hegel / Usberii logien, veritd 
e paradosao / Various Authors Lo 
zloni di econumia / Various Authors 
Socialist rlformlati 


PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHOANALYSYS 

PSYCHIATRY 

Galtmberll Psichiatrla a ffcnomenolo 
gla / Rossi Mon II, Vltall Dall'analial 
esiatenziala alia teoria tloi aistemi / 
Various Authors Formaziorte e par 
oezfone pslcoanalitlch J Various All 
lhofe II pgeae degll apecchi. Con 
frdnto eon lurujo degantl manlco 
mlail / Various Authors Dove vo la 
psichiatrio? 


IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

ipldissara, Fees No al dolor a, Orlgl 
na * eigniflonto del dolore. / Bona 
cleeo, Labella Lo atnitture matemall 
Che del datl / GalHco I tumori non 
tlspettano II codice. Btorla, bfologta 
e terepie del oancro / LlnguiS MM 
chine e penal ero. Da Wiener alia ter 
» clbaroetlca / MefMl Una atrana 
acienza. Material} per Mna stpria orl 
tica della lormodlnandca / F. Man* 
corda infomiaticB sanitaria / Pertahl 
pi Miaurazionl ttekrtie riella teonioa 
Induetriale / Various Authors I t»r 
tografl aeHimporo. Specie, razze, 1 
etlnto: ovoItuKme e ideologla 
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Vivre en po&sie is an unusual and 
very successful exercise in autobio- 

g ravity : an interview A la '* desert 
dand discs ” wirii, instead of 
records, selections from Guillevic’s 
pwn works. It is so well dune rhui, 
as one reads, it fa almost as i hough 
the poet’s own voice is coming 
through on tape. The two in rep 
viewers, mentioned by name only- 
on the tide page, Intrude no more 
than fa necessary to give direction 
Co die flow of reminiscence. 

’ The story tJhat unfolds is of a 
French poet, one might almost soy, 
tnalgrd lui, GuillevEc’s formative 
years were spent on die extreme 
western and eastern fringes of 
French .culture. He was born at 
Carnac in 1007 and christened 
Euqdno Alphonse Marie, all of 
which names he subsequently 
dropped from his literary signa- 
ture. He was only two years old 
when his father, a gendarme, was 
transferred to Jeutnoiit on the Bel- 
gian fronier. Three years later he 
was Iwcfc in. Brltanny at Saint> 
Jeau-Brdvelay, where he staved 
until he was twelve. He had a 
rather lonely childhood. Both his 

S irents were Bretons and snake 
retmi when they did not want 
tneir children to understand ; but 
as the son of an employee of dm 
central government Eug&ia was , 
sternly discouraged from learning 
Hue outcf-school language of most ' 
ot Ills playmates. His father's pro- ! 
session, too, set him apart’ froni his ■ 
contemporaries even though Guide- i 
vie pore was personally as papular 
m any gendarme could 1 expect < to. •; 
he in the community in which he ; 
worked. The poet remembers him J 
® :i . ■* Wod and understanding 
tat nor. Of his mother he recalls ■ 
only Fear and the touch of her - 
band as a spank, never as a ctfross : ‘ 

«»• ?F 1 l . uait .W n*8uui pas & 1 
elle. Kile, c’dLait nmn fr&rc. Moi, ( 
elle .saved one jo lui dchuppais, \ 
quo jo voulnls Jut cell upper. Quo jo 1 
nelars pas son gars. J’utuis ir U o 
KcntU-niigium.soum[s, etc. Mnis r 
elle voyalt qu-n ltl v Qvilit s , 
mines ion. J'fftis. tr&s hypocrite a 
iHec olio, ties meat cur. Pour lie a 


- from his primary ambition, which 
was to he a poet. It rcquireii him 
to familiarize himself with ilic 

- Code Civil, whn.se precise icrmino- 

- logy uud parsimonious use of 
adjeclives was later nil to have u 
direct influence on the language of 
Ids line try. It also uponed his eyes 
tu the naked greed which, as lie 
saw il, motivated the whole capita- 
list system. In 1942 he left the 
En legist lenient for u post in ilic 

Vichy government's price-control 
administration, which stimulated u 
serious interest in economics mid 
confirmed him in his tnnrxiKi 
orientation. In 1946 he Joined the 
newly created Inspection de 
L' Economic Nationale with the 
rank of inspector. Ilfa membership 
of the Communist. Party from 1947 
onwards effectively debarred him 
From promotion, and he was .still 
only an inspector when he retired 
twenty years later. 

Afore significant than these con- 
nections with the law, economics 
and politics, however, is the charac- 
ter of his poetic insni ration. This 
rests on three points fixes , the first 
being his Breton origin ; 

Etre ne an pnvs des menhirs— du 
moude mdgalithiquc — , ces men- 
hlrs qui appartiennent k une 
civilisation dont on ignore tout et 

? ui date de lungtemps avant les 
eltes. On eat en plain inconnu, 
en p lei n mystdre. On est dans [c 
sacre . . . Je suis uu liomnie de 
la prehlstoire. 

To this vertical dimension, the sense 
of depth in time, was added the 


linri-/oat<if dimension, Hie sense of 
breadth in space, derived frnm the 
years in Alsace. J I is mastery of 
the Al.suiiiui dialect led liim mi in 
llochdcutsch and German liicruiure. 
In 1927 his horizon was further 
broadened when, ur (he first iinpnr- 
tain exhibition uf Van Gnnii ur 
Basle, he experienced the "shock” 
of seeing ” la puss ess inn ties c hoses 
dans la fiiretir ". The painter wlm 
was to heemue his lodestar, how- 
ever, was Cezanne. Hy thou Guil- 
levic was in Paris, his third dimen- 
sion stabilizing the other two. Tn 
pul it nnuriier way, until Ids arrival 
in Paris i lie cun midici inns between 
his Breiini clilldlumd and Alsatian 
adolesccnco remained unresolved, a 
seesaw without a fixed fulcrum. His 
encounter with Cdz-nnne was a 
“ choc cn profondeur " : 

Cezanne m’a aldtf ii sortir du flou. 
J ’avais £l«5 tr4s marque pur ja 
pmesie syiuhidi.sie. . . . Ayam suhi 
1'infliiciice de ces puetes. Je vivui.s 
dans une esp&ce de flnu que ni 
Baudelaire ni manic Rimbaud ne 
in’uvuient aid4 a comhutire k 
r^poque . , , J’ai d’ubord vu dans 
Cezanne . . . un peintre cosmique 
• ■ • Voici les trois ponnues de 
Cezanne ou je retrouve le niondc, 
la terra, le tourbillon. Et puis la 
precision, la ncuet£ d'un cosmos 
coustruit, oi‘do)m£. 

Gulllevic has not been a very 
prolific |Kicr. His First volume, Ter- 
riiqtnf, appeared in 1941 and in- 
cluded poems wri lien os fur back 
as the early 193<ls. His next, Exdcu- 
tone, published in 1946, is best 


known for * [.os Ch u uier. ”, in- 
spired, if that is die right wind, hy 
the horrors of Amcliwii/ mid elm. 
where. (The full test it one of the 
J' records ” in the present hunk.) 
Thereafter there w.is a uap of eight 
years, uscrihed hy Gmllevic n> u 
sense of guilt ill mu having played 
n ntiire active pari in die Resisi- 
n*K-f and ol the need in do .some- 
thing more useful fur .suffering 
liuiiuinily. VV'huu lie worn hark in 
writing poetry, as a kind of 
ex pin lion lie priul'iiced, iiiivliarac- 
tcrisiieully, n vnlinno of .sounds. Ir 
was not well received, Inn the one 
quilled by way of ilhtsir.iiinu, 
‘Aiix hniunics de plus lai d ", can 
hardly lie faulted. Another .six 
years, mu] in 1‘KiO he produced 
perhaps his most successful work, 
Cerriflc, an evocation uf ihc si an ding 
stones liuiinthig him .since cliild- 
hood. Since then lie has made up 
fur .some of the losi time wills 
another ten volumes. 

The latest, Autres, is a sequence 
of poems writicn over ton years. 
They are in four parts, to each one 
of which is appended the period of 
its composition : "Comes et Nou- 
velles " (1972-76), •• Kergeries " 

(19G9-75), M Dialogues " ( 1971-76), 

" Dir du Peregrin " ( 1977-79). 

The time tukeu over each purl indi- 
cates long periods of gestation, of 
slimming down to the very ulti- 
mate of concision — almost, indeed, 
to the point where, hud the process 
been continued further, he would 
have been left wiLli a blank page. 
From ritu fuel that the first three 


Paris overlap it mj v . 
lh u i he linuk was m a " e 
with tlH. 

U I male summing up JK 
conir.ulicliuus i,, L 
siraiiger in a *»»* of, 

mny ho liken J r ?SJ? A I 
fuur pai is of a siri.i,, tQ 
with ils ini written 
Iriiipn amt itiootl. This k- 1 
so w ,|h ] ho second mid thl/K J 
llorgenes ” adheres .hi;, 1 r , ps ^ 
hs own precise furm nnri 8hwtt 
hue Stanza beginning with 
pn-se > followed in line four K. c 
que jo n* ileum n de ", atid fl t 
lleiltlu cadence and Ironical i. C 
10 

Suppose 

We hi iiioiiiugnc s’ouvra 1 

I'll s'u van can i sur nous i 
I; 1 'l HC jt-* to demande I 

khio nous rust inns u rire 
Du null que Ton se dnnn« 

Kieu que pour nous sober. 

The third pail might well l 
abelled scherzo. The four hcol 
Hilts or each dialogue read jib 
captions for which the reader h 

toon- IO iaVent hls own . w 

— Ce passant? ' 

— II tuisse. 

— Peut-dtru il voudralt , , , 
—Pent -e ire. 

Tin pish humour plays an imfwtw 
part ni Gtiillcvic's pndsie dniut 
After all, as he himself tells as,lu'i 
name in llrcum uieam ‘■fttli 
devil . 


Space between armies 


By Roderick Beaton 

TAKIS SINOPOUI.OsT" _ 

Landscape of Death 
Selected Poems - - 

Translated with an Introduction by: 
Kimon Friar * 

fallal Greek, jtqd Englj^i text, 
xlvll pins. 2SBpp. ColUifibiis: Ohio 
Stute University Press. E12.I0, 

0 8142 0299 3 



Bant 41 ” bU,tU ■ Je fBlsRls SCm ‘ 

pie wound lienlcd with thrie but 
* fear as indelible as a birtli- 
maik. As he says in the last chapter 
out one, La femme est aussi imur 
. A 1 compagne. Ja douceur, la 
gen i!l.esse . , q ua „ d on a 616 

,e J’ ai enfant, 

"' 0 C ^ on na gufirit 

d .® catta aouffrgnee, xnais on 
c3catr«ae pips on mofns.” 

_ In 19l9.hU father was transferred 
a sirlalltown fitteeti 
s0 south- west of. Basle. The 
Chfinge yras bewildering ; 

J ’ a * Bretagne, j’ai 

je ccoyai? 

• que la tarre etait par tout comma 
cues moi. Le choc, e’est quand 
je suis arrive A Ferrette. one i\ii 
ddcouverc. celte nature; lei 
- derrilefs Coptreforts du Tura .V, .' 
pittoresque. Ce; que n’6tait 

. heureusemeht , pha Carnaci; 

- change from 
' lirimeval to >e 
p f fitty-pret ty-. AS tbi crow flies, hh 
Worbihan had' teen 
2 hi° m le l w «st ; soiiih-west of 
SS.V;wi 5 - new h J °. me in Alsace war 
Sst 1 Th« d,3 ® n fe' east-suuth- 

Thare f . tao th e natural lan- 

KEh was not 

Fpenchi Ai twelve; however, he wav 

“P > . 

ff^^‘ me hs[goal man. Hi 3 bread- 
Mtd-b utter life begad 5 VS 

In the EnreaStre- 
WPjr.cqg an the. Judicial 

g; beaHng in, a - 

? ervcd 

fiilW. Rocrpi { and 

... . 


Tim Second World War in Greece 
and thp civil war which prolonged 
Jiostillties to nearly ten- years had b 
crucial offoct on inc subsequent de- 
vcliipmcnt of Grcok writing. But un- 
like their older contemporaries, such 
ns Helens, Elytis and RItsos, the 
poats who began to write duriiia that 
traumatic decade are hardly known? 
at all in this country; The uppoar- 
”2? of t , hc solocte ‘ 1 pnoms of 

Qno . of 11,0 fore- 

most of this generation of Greek 
pnetSj in a substantial and well- 
( ,i b n r Rual edition by Klinon 
be welmil'ed °' C w,lol “ h ^ r “ d ly >» 
The title of tha volume; which is 


the translator's, derives from the 
opening phase of S i ilono u I os's 
earlwst published pucm, writ ten in 
1944. The volume to which it- be- 
longs is entitled in Greek Mulech- 
»mo, somewhat misleadingly trans- 
lated here us “ Midpoint ,r . The 
incteehmio is in fact not a point ut 
ell. but a space — the "dead 
ground ” separating ' opposing 
armies. Ill's space is' a “ lo ml sen pc 
ot death in more ways than one. 

i ’J'AVS® W d - oP vvlilph J Is 

left filled with 1 corpses at dm end 
of rlie day.- - 

As a disputed zone it hus im life 

? n «.o e, i lt ly of . ils 1 ,, wn — the inlmbi- 
tanis have already fled or been 
kiilod, ft belongs to no one and 

5JjU!“ l , evo,, ( “«y 5,0 bio features 
winch determine It— os armies move 
pa the space between them changes. 
In a hitor poain, "The Survivor", 
tuts no-inuiTs-Iaud . or limbo 
& c ^°* lc ? de(l metaphor for 
ft**®- dkring thei civil- wars - the 
n 0 ^* R'Dinid ’ fought over and 
West 1 at,niililu t‘ 3d hy ; Hu«t and 

In Landscape pf Death the poems 
or more than thirty years arc repre- 
sented, and this image of the no- 
man s-laud is a constant presence. 
As an army doctor Sinopoulos 
experienced tha effects of war at 


close range, and like ni.uiv of his 
conianipiiiiirii-s saw friends killed 
and wounded. Almost the whole uf 
his work is an tittempi at once in 
give life to the dead, to alone fur 
the irreversible injustice uf being 
himself alive, uud at the smite time 
to exorcise ihc dead, iu give (hem, 
and himself, peace. 

Sevoral of Siimpmiliis's vulunit'S 
of poetry represented here sliuw 
mm making difforuni attempts to 
break out from this iiu-niun's-kiiul. 
In uu early long pm " Acquain- 

tance with Max ", a stranger, whose 
ntiiiie makes him of imleici niin.it 
nutiunaliiy offers u kind nf solution. 
Max In this pooiu "believes in the 
heart ■ and "in tha orgiastic ger- 
minutinn of the future ". Thu poet 
insists that Mux is a inau of flesh 
and blond, not a symbol or super- 
nafurul vision, bin Ids uppeannue 
provokes miibic ("the interior uf « 
moils] i-mis Instrument full „f ivver- 
buruiiuii mid music “) uud his winds 
and his failll in life ndsuuge tlu* 
JS lS l ,L,n,ns nf and of the 


, The inti-i hide nf the eahmli' 
ilul.iiitrslijp from 19fi7 to 1971, wii 
iis revival of some of the repreniu 
iiH'ihiids familiar from the cfvlUi/, 
had its effect on the more reewt 
poems in Landscape of Deuk 
" Stones ”, " Deutlifoiist " and “Tfe 
('hriiniclu ” show a return tolberii 
obsessive mode, but ubo a ue* 
viitour and range gained iru 
Siuiipmdii.s's coniimiiag experijwti 
with language. Always jw we rial!; 
rhyriiiitir.il, liih later jwerry mod^ 
lates easily front the casual, dull/ 


r. 


, Wet March : • 

’ iSi 

Of dead Reaves, dtsmtegratijbg.nnrcels 
of sticks and sacking. In thfivooith 1 

vreckdd wickets 

amidst discorded pads of bark, ... 

Prttc can hear the echo of y ester dan's rain 
dripping onto autumn's mined earn 2 1 

" With T? ney revcrberata like a door 
" ■ ?hiun£% S S P W e r f toUtOi • ■ 

■ : ii thinning the rnokeru 

• ’ ' ■ j r e V n * flares U P> then ‘ ‘ ' 

. fioay. J piefure a broken Icarus ’ - 

t ie of:whlpping surtru 

■; “2WWI.Ih h0cAef-sZa.SI 

SS : : 

J ^ sc e a P e Wlirts 1 into Uar 5 , 

'■ . 9 tIie r std* of my glassei. ' i, 

' Siriion Rae 




, . Biit the iui timing naivet^ im which 
. tnia poem relies (it ntuy be signifi- 
, rent tliut it began as an experiment 
5 in automatic writing) did not suiisfy 
t ^nopouios for long. "Max" wu , 

followed by No Man’s-I.and If ", in 
. wlilcli the " landscape of death ” 
reasserts its hold 011 the poet’s mind. 
A more conscious und contrived 
attempt to break nut uf this obses- 
sive space comes in "The Song of 
• antJ KoBituBiIiiioi M (1964). 

.The poems of tills series purirjy 
Ute interior monologues and dreani- 
dialogue of a middle-aged murriuil 
couple, in which the poet’s obses- 
sions are dramatized us those of the 
. fluid, tormented Konstamihu^. who 
. vanishes tvliuu yon look him in 
the eyes" but " appear* when ymi 
dream of him anil wiio " iveai s 

•ftt ?y te J coat ui , liis uflJ thinks 
he Is bemg constantly iraitsfornwil ", 

% dramatizing these obsessions 

SS?«“ I { I, V T ,heni in «PP!whbni to 

tnose 01 Ioanna, a mine real and 
ambiguous successor to Max Sin 
E succeedh in del aching 

them from himself and htci easing 

?lm. 2 lf ° ,,vur . t,,c,n At the wide 

tlms, how ever, he probes a human 
relationship to the l«»ne, r.» eximse 
at its centre the t-qnaHv desoljn- 
no.ma n s-laiid between two penp/r 

it 1 .® aen ,n luvtt 3 »d wlw Jive 
,n ’iPV* ieu * h.irmony. but 
Tlm fvh^^" f . a ‘ rrit,le ktnefiiieM. 
SnJ* ,e ? f thli w«*#a of imrms 
JJ5J? ® ts a,ld .. amplifies an image 
from an earlier poem : h 

aod^I could not tiuch you liur only 
amid the arcbitectur? a/'m^da.k 

.^™f tie lia^'S , 

'l '■ " J T d ,m 3l»en«th. 

• !■*>*• * * * ii t . 


■ T Ills. LHJVHII 

I alung of iiiihIlmu Athens (lirilliani!) 
^ cniigltt in tliu first section at 

■ " llitailifeast ") tu the Trent/ « 
it i glit 111a 1 «* and a lightly control^) 

L ritual incniitation. Despite 
' poubis’N fxcnrsiims outside It i4 
J tlio poems of tln« IISOs and6lh,tM 
1 I tin dt rape nf tliesu latest poem it 

■ essentially si ill that of tlio wardre 
L " No-Man Ts-f .uiiil ”• -just « in 

* e-u ly 197ns in Graeco it looked » 

’ many as if lilitory itself had hardly 

* advanced, with only a few taty* 

I mill luari iedly retraced -step* 

taken in l lie imoi-yeniiig yean, 

The translations by Kimon Frijj 
1 convey tu uch of tho pOTrtr, J* 

‘ , nhsessionul rhythms and die b«« 
range of Sinopuulos's language- Bat 
they are nut free from ermrSi •™ 

1 Friut's touch In conveying a nuta* 
with suhiluty and accuracy k "5 
us steady as il Is in p 
wwtk. The crucial revelattw « 

'* Mux ", " If we rejoice ^ 
we have acquired as ■* 
we .Mil-row for all we .WM*:; 

. . . then we can say with wSriy 
I believe in tho heart B 
into ambiguity when tjie IMM' 
lias " so long as ”, im«»ducins 
innppropriate souse ot 

that”, in ..lace uf “asa^SL; 
And the subs ram is) 
ovucative and smisilfvfcUl* 6 /"* 
expect from Friar, conw" f ®,’ 
muddles over datas, tho a 
siatemedL that tetween Ujs 3 ,..- 
1943 " tiie ibirmaiK invadzd 
defeated .Miisr.ullni’s tn* eJ » '"3 
occupied all uf Greece', ^ 

»*> Wfig. imcurrcctcd sl:jrt- 

Out- other quibble: the value." 

;t paiaiini-iext edition He* 
texts 01) opposite i: n e 

puwlU‘1, hud Friar’s generally . ^ 
ior-Jine renderings lend them^ . 
ideally to this prcscmatiiin. 
a pity then that- in the 
the k-xU have nt« l^‘ n s -” , ^, e 
!«ized at ilte top of each J? C1 ' JJJ. 
so that by the eml one is 
having to, turp over add ’ 

the 4i pai allel ” Hue. 

These are small reswf * g 
hnwever, H when set •; on * 4 ‘° w -th 
enthusiasm • and dedicaijon 
which Mr Friar has ,*i«" 
hdiiiRual ' edition of. a P 36 ' j 
hork «,q richly moi its -hj. 

comnienddble of 

lisberv iu producing it «» 

One can only hope th« ■ 

wwr.wiirWaJ i t* «ward ig* 
possible in the future a rei» . r 
a mure accemibks price, . ^ ►. , 
«»»»••• v " 
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Standing bare 


Information please 


By Della CoulLng 

EHICH FRIKIt : 

Llchcsgedichtc 

]]2np. Berlin: Klaus Wagenbnch. 

DM12.80. 

3 8031 0103 4 

’Erlclt Fried, like Goethe’s Hurfiiur, 
has known what it is to have " eaten 
his 'bread in tears”. The experience 
hsS left him with the enuraye of 
total honesty, Lynified ni die outser 
in this latest vnlimie of poems (all 
written over the lust four years j 
bv the boldness of its title: 
Liebesgedichte. He 1ms quietly laid 
aside one by one all those sorry 
scraps of armour we buckle on- 
pride, bitterness, clever analysis — so 
flint we hear riliw the voice of a 
imm of sixty who fears age. death, 
and -the loss of the beloved— Lhe 
latter most of all. 

We hear’ it most explicitly In 
"Das Schwere”, a catalogue of the 
realities which nre stripped of 
poetry if experienced “ ohne Dich " 
with its Heine-esque ending " mid 
Spat hci'bst ist immei' die Zeit / 
zwischen Ernte und Sterben ’ . 
hunter. Not for Fried Rilke’s refuge 
in the belief, ** Und doch ist Einer, 
(velcher dieses Fallen/imendlich 
'sanft in seinen Hiinden bait 
The only armour Fried will still 
permit himself occasionally is irony 
— irony, as Goethe said via Thomas 
Mann, "das Kurnchcn Snlz, durch 
welches das Aufgeii.schte (iborbaupt 
erst geniessbur wird ”. 

One Is reminded constantly of 
’other poets, although Fried's is a 
•very individual voice. Heino, with 
his own caustic brand nf honesty, 
.ofton springs to mind, as in " Die 
guten GBrtner ”, or " Sterbensworre 
Don Quixotes" which, again like 
much of Heine, cries out to be set 
to uiuslc, especially the second 
verse : 

Doch wer die WiudinUhleiifliigcl 

rtnch dem Geiftchicr 

des Gellchters 

iioch immer 1 111 Auge 

und den Riesen 


mich immer 
im Kopi hat 
dem 

gehi die Lanze 
ins Herz 

This puem, siiiil a few oiJiers, 
show that tlie object of his love is 
uni necessarily always an individual. 

I was also reminded of the older 
Graves, although Fried slmws lit tie 
of Graves’s confident imilciiuss nud 
jauni.y erudition, und rarely (us in 
"The Falcon Woman”) lines 
Graves permit himself a self- 
questioning and nil excusing of the 
beloved that is constant in Fried. 

Nnt nil is giuom ; even in this 
volume Fried shows u lighthearted 
side, particularly iu " Threnndie 
vom wulcn Pfahlfiseh " mid 
" Leried bei Ungcwinsiur ” (11 

purody of early German verse), 
German Jabberwockies as exuber- 
ant in their puns and plays on 
words as the letters to his " BMsle ” 
of Fried's fellow-Austrian, Mozart. ■ 

But, ns Gulley Jimsan would say, 
is it art ? Yes, il is. These are no 
hasty records, but the creations of 
a poet who knows not only what be 


want* tn say, hut how to say ii, 
down in the vi viial impart ut the 
puem un tire page, tile skin, sound 
11 nd sense nf wonfa. And in «m uge 
so cluttered with mm trial trappings 
mill media gospels. Fried stands 
bare, exasperated hy all this hedg- 
ing, as lie stales so forcefully in 
" Emgcguung gegeii cine Enieig- 
nung" (ihc title a prime example 
nf iliat awareness of t-vc-ry aspect uf 
words). 

And who listens ? liver the last 
thirty-five yours Fried lias produced 
over twenty houk-s of poems and 
prose, nnd each book finds a larger 
public then ihc last (over 25,000 
copies uf Liehesxcdiclne have 
already been sold). Fried a timet s 
huge audience*, most I v nf young 
people, at his frequent Hppeii ranees 
in Geriiiun-speaklng cu 11 11 tries, und 
nowadays yoqng Germans no’ longer 
moon , ground mistyped with a 
copy of Immensee in their pockets. 
Oil the establishment side : Fried 
won. the' Pnx International 'des 
Editeurs for 1977-78, and the Preis 
dev Stadt Wien flir Literal ur this 
year. 


In the Muniment Room 

There is a picture of a Sphinx 
that is neither centailr nor man 
aroused out of nature ; a stone, 
the paradigm of reticence ; 

there is a liar 11 - owl in a case, 
stuffing coming out of his head 
like (i grey handkerchief 
from <1 bow's pocket ; fetid books 

on inventing gun-powder . , doubt, 
exotic travel ; a clock-face 
with a scarecrow painted on it 
in o bucks round of lurid stars ; 

the skull like a mask that leans 
its chin on a table riddled 
with holes by the mole of history ; 
maps brown at their edges like lettuce. 


Roger Williams (160.1 r -1682/1), 1I10 
f bunder of Rhode Island : any 
letters lu nr from Wllliums, lur an 
edition uf bis corie-:pnn dence. 

Glenn W. l.iiFuniiish’. 
Tlie Curi'espuiidcu'.e nf Roger 
Williams, 110 Benevolent 
Street, Providence, Khudc 
Island 029(16. 

.S’o/Iii Cosnnot'u (1862-1958), Spanish 
poet and journalist, and her hus- 
band, die Polish philosopher nnd 
statesman IVinceufi) Lufoxioiuski 
(1863-1954) : any in format iu 11, 

books, correspondence, anecdotes, 
personal memoirs and photo- 
graphs. for d biographical study. 

Oielia L. Alayc-to. 
Ciiiiiparuiive Liicruiure Depart- 
ment, Graduate School, City 
University of New York, 33 
West 42nd Street, Rm 1022, 
New York, NY 10036. 

Edward Montagu, second earl of 
Manchester (1602-1671), where- 
abouts of manuscripts formerly in 
the collection of the Duke of 
Manchester, and sold by ldm at 
Sotheby’s on March 23/24 and 
October 26/27, 1970 ; for a thesis. 

D. S. 1. Mansfield. 

8 ElHston Road, Redland, Bristol 
BS6 6QE. 


Adam Phillips 


Paderewski : information as to ihe 
identity of the person who wrote 
an article on hls playing which 
appeared in the January 1894 
issue of a London periodical, 
The Dome, tinder the title 
“ Chestnuts, a Study in Ivory ” ; 
the article was signed “ Israfel M 
(a pseudonym known to have 
been used by Edgar A Hun Poe). 

A darn Zamoyskl. 

33 Ennlsmore Gardens, London 
SW7, 

Walter Patels " Imaginary Por- 
traits 2. An English Poet , post- 
humously published by May 
Ottiey in the Fort nig/i tip Reuieiu, 
April 1, 1931: information con- 
cerning the whereabouts nf the 
manuscript, for a study of Filter’s 
fiction. 

Paul Tucker. 

14 Bradmnre Road, Oxford. 


Frederick Santhi# ( I? 29- 1904 ), 

English armt, born in Nmwich, 
and died ,in Earls Courr, l.ondnn: 
infur niui inn about aity works 
which may not have been accoun- 
ted fur in the catalogue for ihe 
exhibition of his work at llrigltirm 
Museum and An Gnlleiv in 1974 ; 
nnd nlsu any letters', diaries, ref- 
erences, etc connected with his 
life and work, for a analogue 
raisonn£ and biography. 

Belly l-l/cu. 

2013 Bayiinnl Itonlcvaid, Wil- 
mington, Del n warn 19802. 

Sixteemh nnd «t* ucmt’ciiih -cen t nr p 
portraits of English writers : any 
information about such purl rails 
in public nr private ad lections 
m»t presently noted iu the usual 
catalogues. 

Galbraith M. Crump. 
Department 'of English, Kenyon 
College, Gam bier. Ohio 41022: 

Sir Grafton Elliot Smith : at the 
time of his death, in the early 
1920s, he was preparing a manu- 
script, “The Philosophy (nr Psy- 
chology) of Myths", for Kegan 
Paul ; any information as tn the 
whereabouts of this MS. 

Yadviga D. HaKey. 
Pediatrics Department RD 20, 
University . of ' Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 98105. 

Sir A nre! Stein (1862-1943), 
archaeologist of Central Asia: 
L’Asiaih&que would be interested 
ill publishing, or pnrtici paring in 
the publishing, of a biographical 
study. 

Alain Thiailier. 

L’Asinili£que, 6 rue Christine. 
75006 Paris. 

P. R. Stephenson, Queen slund 
Rhodes Scholar who si ml it'd hi 
O xford between 1924 and 1927, 
nnd was subsequently involved in 
a variety of literary activities (in- 
cluding the Fanfrolico and Man- 
drake Presses) in London hufme 
his return to Australia in 1932; 
any mnterial relating to him, in- -■ 
eluding correspondence, docu- 
ments or personal reminiscences. 

Craig Mu nrn. 

Department of English, Uuivojr- 

S lty of Queensland, .St Luciai 
rfsbane, Australia 4067. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIAN 

CRAWLEY IFIELD SCHOOL 

A qualified (preferably chartered) librarian Is needed 
for this mixed comprehensive school of about 1;600 
pupils aged 11-18 (head, MIbs B. Wilkins) to replace 
the previous librarian who left after 12 years' service. 
Thera are two libraries in buildings on Ihe same cam- 
pus with the challenge of helping to restore one to 
full use. 

Salary : within the range AP2/AP3 — 2 3 ,930- £6. 130. 
with a minimum of £4,581 for chartered librarians, plus 
CrawlBy weighting of £160 p.a. 

Further details obtainable by telephoning Chichester 
78B100 ext. 636 (Miss Ford) or writing to the County 
Ubrirlari el the library Administration Centra, Tower 
Sheet, Chichester, West Sussex PO10 1QJ. 

Closing dale 24.10.80. 




COUNTY COUNCIL 


THE RSPGA 



BAYERO UNIVERSITY, KANO, NIGERIA 

Non Academic Senior Staff Vacancies 

Applications are Invited (coin amiably qualified cnndldhtea for lhe 
tallowing poeis In the Univereily Ubuny, Bayern Unlveially. Kino : 

(a) Awlatant Chief U broil bii 

(b) Principal Librarian 
(0) .Senior Librarian 
(d) Librarian I 

Qualification! 

(a) ASSISTANT CHIEF LIBRARIAN’ 

Candidates should have a goad (■coanlaed University dlOJM lh 
Natural Science! plus a proleulonel Olplomh In Library Studies or 
a good degree In Llbraiy Studios. Membership d‘i> proloitlOnel 
eesoclallon and higher loademlc dagraea are «n advantage. Appli- 
cants ehould alao have at least ala yenra , poet W 11 llcail on ex- 
p offeree In library work. 8uceasBlul candldald' will wolk «_■ MbMo* 
graphar In natural aolancea In the Acqulslton Depart nsM w IM 

ulw (b) PHINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 


Candidates ahould poeseae s good lecognleed dwn In the 

lie* old* ■ pro Mi ona) library sludlas quBniioallon. Appucnnis 

shouldtuve no yeera poll M«i»kn 

Knowledge of language other than EngNeh wl» h* *fl advanlage. 

: v (d) SENIOR UBRARLAN I ‘ 

The earnfi ■■ (a) above but with a mlnhnum rt 4 vena eaOetlence ; 

condldaiea ahould poBiaae B-A. degree In the HumanillOB plM a 
proteselonal qua II No a lion in library studies. Applicant should hdva 
a good knowledge of Ihe Arable language to be ttale 10 

Armc bdoka. ( d ) LIBRARIAN I 

Candtdiieo ahould hove B.A. or B.So. or B-L-S. degieo 
and In each cue plua 2 year a atparrencs. 


requires 


LIBRARIAN 

Jo administer a Library and Information service for Ihe 
various advisory committees and the public and 
Sjwjibraries in general. , . ' 

pPpH cants should have 'O' and 'A' levels and hold 
Ubrary Association qualifications. 

Thi ar rJ n re Q*on of £4. tOO per annum. , 

• no Society offers excellent conditions ot employment 
including : 

_ ♦ 4 weeks’ holiday jt Luncheon Vouchers- 

;!"j i .. . -I; ic Annual fncrements .. . ’ 

I* Blatt Relations and Pwaonnri^Manager. 
Kfrtf * U 23f ,ay * Horshahi, Sussex RH12 : 1H& Te| : 

■ , | ^ ^ i|. 


Sslmilu 

Auielaht Chief Librarian fiL.lS— IN* 

Principal Librarian ’ GLW-^NT 

Senior Librarian GL.IS—iNB. 

Librarian I OL 0B-iM.4ee-tJ5,S40 

” Method ot Application 

Applicanla are required to submit tour TVPEWH1TTEN 
pppucaiforw giving tho following Information ; 

(a) Parse rval dotalla 1 Full name, data arid place of unfa 
homo addrou, ourient poaUI ad4r»M. nallonalliy 
application Ta bOmfl made, martial tlaluB, name 
child, pruent occupation. 

lb) Qwatifloaucna t Nunn «f insiihiilon* »U»nded, <1 
diplomas add dales wtiBn oblalnad. 

(c| Experience * Posla hold, duration and sataiaa aarnad. 
(d) Keferanc** : Names and addfosaoa ot THREE relsran 
bo in a prwiion to supply *csdif»lc/« profaaalonai laferr 
AppHoenta are advised le request tneir refers ya 10 for 
reports early, under oonlidanudi cover. Tbo rahHeneec 
cMlon should bo .marked "Application tar Senior 
In warded 10 : PAS (Recrullaiaoll. Niger Un. Unisfitalllps. 
nam Court Road. Lcndon-WIP filffi.-, 7 






